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Calional Accounting Machines save us $36,000 a year... 


return 96¢ annually on every $1.00 invested.”’ 
—BRYANT HEATER DIVISION 


“Makers of World's First Automatic Gas He 


“National Machines in our Cleveland Head- 
quarters and our other plants pay back, 
annually, 96¢ on every dollar of their 
purchase price, saving $36,000 yearly. 

“Ours is a complex, ever-expanding line, 
sO we chose an accounting system with 
great care. Nationals enable us to handle 
increased volume of work with the same 
staff, eliminating costly overtime; vet we 
keep our management and our sales force 
constantly informed with up-to-date sales 
analyses and other important information. 


“We are so pleased with this efficiency— 
and the simplicity of operation that makes 
operator training easy—that we are equip- 
ping all our offices with Nationals.” 


Jeol 


ice President and General Manager 
BRYANT HEATER DIVISION — pioneer in auto- 
matic home heating equipment, is also the creator 
of the new “Command-Aire” Twins for practical 
year-round air conditioning. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayrron 9, on10 
949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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oodrich™: 


Rubber blows a boxcar full of flour 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


gee special railroad car holds 50 
tons of flour—more than the 
average family would use in a lifetime. 
But some bakeries need that much 
tushed to them every day. 

Loading flour into cars like this used 
to take a gang of men, who had to 
struggle with heavy bags which cost 
money to make and fill, and more 
money to handle. Then a midwest 
miller saw an oil tanker being loaded by 
B.F. Goodrich hose— wondered if bulk 
shipments of flour could be handled 
as fast. 

He talked it over with B. F. Goodrich 
men, and together they worked out the 


“filling station’”’ method you see in the 
picture. B. F. Goodrich engineers came 
up with an improved kind of hose that’s 
light, easy to pull around, won’t flatten 
or kink on sharp corners. Workers say 
the hose is a cinch to operate. Poke it 
down a hatch, turn on the blower, and 
the flour pours through at a fast 
800-pounds-a-minute clip. Savings? 
Plenty! Each car loaded this way saves 
some bakery about $250. 

Product improvement like this is 
always going on at B. F. Goodrich. 
New ways are constantly being found to 
make hose, conveyor belts, V belts work 
better, last longer. No product is ever 


regarded as “‘finished”’ or standardized 

How this cuts your costs: Because of 
these improvements and because B. F. 
Goodrich is one company that will 
never lower its quality standards, you 
can be sure of top performance and real 
money savings when you specify B. F 
Goodrich. To find out about the latest 
improvements in the rubber products 
your company uses, call your BFG 
distributor or write The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Dept. M-386, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 











. This snapshot of a gourmet who can find a full course dinner in a 
(l l’ a] drop of water is an example of the new science of microphotography, 
explained in a recent issue of Parade, the Sunday 


} picture magazine. More than ten million Sunday newspaper 
_ it readers in nearly 50 key markets saw it—and stopped to read it. 
() dd | Important articles like this, week after week, make 
Parade the best read magazine in the country, according 


to independent surveys, and give advertisers twice as 
many readers per dollar as the big weekday magazines. 


a 
dp) Tr f] fe No doubt about it: To open new markets, to establish brand names, 


to build sales every day, all week long—Parade has what it takes. 


Parade . . . The Sunday 
magazine section of 47 fine 
newspapers in 47 major markets . . . 
with more than 14 million 
readers every week. 
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Questions and Answers 


on Transportation 
in South Carolina 


_Cats Sis 


Q. What kind of highway system and 
trucking facilities are available? 


A. South Carolina has a network of 
23,911 miles of highway, 16,300 of 
them paved. By-passes, urban high- 
ways and dual lane highways make 
up many miles of the system, and 
every large town is served by at least 
one major highway. 

Four hundred motor carriers op- 
erate truck lines over the state, and 
interstate. 








[] Q. Is there rail and air transportation? 


A. Three major rail systems and seven 
other lines serve South Carolina with 
excellent East-West, North-South 


connections. 
Five major airlines connect South 
Carolina with all parts of the nation. 
Eight major cities are served 
by 91 daily flights of scheduled air 
carriers. 


[] Q. What about ocean shipping and 





port storage? 


A. Direct rail and truck lines serve 
the port of Charleston and the two 
lesser ports of Georgetown and Port 
Royal. 30 steamship lines have regu- 
larly scheduled service to more than 
100 ports of the world. 

Almost a million square feet of tile 
and concrete storage space is avail- 
able. Charleston’s mechanical cargo 
loading equipment is the finest in the 
Southeast. 


The South Carolina State Develop- 
ment Board has statistics and other 
information on South Carolina’s eight 
industrial advantages to you. Write, 
wire or telephone LD 94 today for 
information, in confidence without 
obligation. 
Write for “South Carolina on the March” 
—a survey of the past fen years’ progress 
in the state. 

State Development Board 

Dept. BW-3, Box 927 
Columbia, S. C. 


South 


Carolina 


STATE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
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Management men are discovering the tremendous 
production gains and cost savings that result from 
uninterrupted operation of an entire stamping 
line. Since Danly Presses offer maximum freedom 
from mechanical failure, lines composed entirely 
of Danly Presses can produce more finished stamp- 
ings per shift without work stoppage, without high 
maintenance costs in time and labor. 


Danly Press lines actually turn out more finished 
stampings per hour, too. Danly Drawing Presses, 
pace-setters for the line, are designed with a 
special slide motion that doubles stroking rate 
without exceeding safe drawing speed. Output 
from these Danly Drawing Presses keeps the whole 
line working at full capacity. 


Now—why are Danly Presses able to provide such 
remarkable advantages? For the most part, it’s due 
to Danly’s special design and heavier construction. 
Pressurized oil lubrication reduces maintenance 
by hundreds of hours every year. Heavier, more 
rugged construction meets day in and day out 
peak-load requirements. Danly’s cool-running 
clutch and brake wear less...run longer before 
replacement. Simplified electrical and pneumatic 
control devices increase both operator and ma- 
chine safety. 

Because press downtime losses affect your entire 
production setup, it will pay to have a Danly Press 
engineer give you the complete story on how to 
lick this problem. Write or phone today. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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HYDRAULIC METALWORKING 








TO 3000 TONS 





MECHANICAL PRESSES 50 





It costs less to run a DANLY PRESS line! 
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LEADER IN WATER CONDITIONING AND RUST PREVENTION 
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what's wrong with H,0 ? 


Nothing...except that it’s so rarely found in its pure state, 
Even rain, nature’s closest approach to pure water, contains 
carbon dioxide and dissolved oxygen. So it is, in varying 
degrees, with every surface or underground water supply. All 
waters have certain corrosive impurities that must be cor- 
rected or neutralized before they can be economically used. 


There’s where we come in. 


Since 1887, Dearborn has worked with water to make water 
work better and more economically for you. That’s why, today, 
industrial and commercial businesses of every size and type 
look to Dearborn for consultation and assistance in— 


* Internal or external feed water treatment 

* Steam purity control 

* Feeding, softening or de-ionizing equipment 

* Cooling water or process water treatment 

* Water reclamation 

* Treating industrial waste 
This broad experience of Dearborn’s is available to you. Your 
Dearborn Water Treatment Engineer will gladly explain the 


advantages of Dearborn Supervisory Service—a program in 


which you use only the amount of service you need. 


Why not investigate? There’s no obligation. 


Dept. BW 


Dearborn Chemical Company 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


[_] Please furnish more information on Dearborn Water Conditioning 


[_] Have a Dearborn Water Treatment Engineer call 


Cn eT snseense Viewsscocadeaas 














“Superior” tubing cuts 80% 
of cost of filling tube 
in Sheaffer’s Snorkel pen 


The interior diameter of the filling tube in Sheaffer’s new 
Snorkel pen is only .052”. Originally this tube was made of 
14K gold to prevent corrosion. But Superior metallurgical 
and production consultation achieved equivalent results at 
lower costs by using a substitute high nickel alloy material 
for this mass-production item. The material had every ad- 
vantage. It was resistant to the corrosive action of ink. It had 
the required rigidity. It could be easily worked. Most impor- 
tant, however, it reduced the cost of the filling tube in the 
Snorkel pen nearly 80%. 


The moral of this story is this: whenever you have a tubing 
problem, it pays you to consult tubing specialists. Write 
SUPERIOR TUBE COMPANY, 2009 Germantown Ave., Norris- 
town, Pa. On the West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, 5710 
Smithway St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


Syoervir Jude 


The big name in small tubing 


Basic information for your design 
engineers is contained in this 
Sy ~ booklet—“‘A Guide to 
the Selection and Application 

of Superior Tubing." Contains 

technical and application data 
- on standard alloys. Send for 
your free copies today. 


Superior makes over 55 analyses in 
tubular form: carbon, alloy and 
stainless steels—nickel and 
nickel alloys—beryilium copper, 
titanium, zirconium. Sizes range 
in diameter from .010” to %”. 
Certain analyses in light walls 
up to 2%” diameter. 
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READERS REPORT 


Coup Scooped 


Dear Sir: 

That was quite a scoop on Mal. 
enkov . . . (A Tougher Team ip 
the Kremlin) BW—Feb. 1255. 
p25]. You fellows really are flexi- 
ble. It was a great job and Id like 
to add my congratulations. 

SYDNEY H. EiGes 
VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 

PRESS 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

The Cover illustration on Bust. 
NESS WEEK for Feb. 12 could not 
have been more appropriate. It 
vividly portrays the “Man on Horse- 
back” and depicts a warning to lib- 
erty-loving Americans not to let it 
happen here. 

J. B. JOHNSON 
MANAGER-SECRETARY 
THE OHIO ELECTRIC UTILITY 

INSTITUTE 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Read All About It 
Dear Sir: 


I read with considerable interest 
. - « Newspapers: Lagging Down- 
town, New Life in the Suburbs 
[BW—Feb.5’55,p 134]. 

Your coverage of the subject was 
excellent. . . . However, I feel it 
only fair to call your attention [to] 
the reference to Long Island, in 
which you indicate that the circu- 
lation of Newsday is now well into 
the 250,000 class. 

ABC records show the circula- 
tion for Newsday as of Sept. 30, 
1954 ... was 213,813. The ABC 
figures for the total year are not 
yet available. That’s why I ques- 
tion your projection 

...- Also. . . the circulation of 
the Long Island Daily Press. as of 
Sept. 30 °54 was 217.040 net paid 
ABC. 

THEODORE NEWHOUSE 
ASSOCIATE PUBLISHER 
NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPERS 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

. .. The Boston data in the box- 
score on page 136 interests me be- 
cause while it shows the Boston 
suburban papers increasing 10,763 
circulation in the 9-year compari- 
son, and all Boston dailies as 4 
group losing 153,312, it must be 
noted that the Boston Daily Record- 
American . . . reversed this losing 
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...“INTO THE RED” is putting it 
mildly. It’s actually bankruptcy in four 
out of ten cases where business records 
are destroyed by fire. Ordinary steel files 
heat up just like a skillet — contents start 
to char in as little as five minutes. Obso- 
lete safes are no protection. 

Find out now, before your fire strikes, 
exactly to what risks your vital records 
are exposed. The Remington Rand 
BUSINESS RECORDS FIRE HAZ- 
ARD CALCULATOR will tell you 
quickly and accurately, without cost, 
whether you have the record protection 
your business requires. 

Your Remington Rand representative 
can show you over 200 models of certi- 
fied insulated equipment for “point-of- 
use,” 24 hour-a-day, record protection 


Remington. Fland. 


— about the cheapest permanent insur- 
ance you can buy. See him at your 
nearest Remington Rand office, today. 


Free! Business Records Fire Hazard Calculator. 
Tells what the duration of your fire would be... 
takes into account popular misconceptions about 
fire-proof buildings, steel files, insurance, and 
safes. Write for SC745 and your copy of ‘Down, 
but not Out,” SC684. Room 1302, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

















You've never heard his voice! Harpo Marx is famous and 
funny, yet you never hear him utter a sound. If everyone were like him, 
there’d be little need for sound conditioning. But people do talk — 
and in offices, for example, there’s the added clatter of typing, 

the pounding of heels on hard floors, the jangle of telephones — 

all of which jars nerves and lowers efficiency. The solution ? 


A Gold Bond Acoustical Ceiling. 





Gold Bond Sound Conditioning is beautiful! 

This happy receptionist is holding Gold Bond Travacoustic — 

a remarkable material that will free your office from distracting noise, 
and make it better looking, too. These tiles are lightweight, easy to 
install and can be repainted without affecting sound absorption. 

A Gold Bond ceiling does two jobs at the same time — it sound 
conditions and remodels — at one low cost! 


Call your Gold Bond Acoustical Contractor 
He will show you all 6 Gold Bond Acoustical Get elthate! PEelsiticlai with 


Products...and recommend the one that best fits 


your sound conditioning problem and your bud- 
get. You'll find his name in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book under “Acoustical Contractors.” 


For free magazine, “The Decibel,” giving you ac- 
ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


tual acoustical case histories, write to: 


NATIONAL GYPSUM CO., BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
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trend by gaining 44,404 circula- 
tion. ... 

In other words, against a com- 
bined loss of 197,716 circulation 
by the other Boston dailies, the 
Record-American with its 44,404 
gain outgained the gaining subur- 
ban papers by a ratio of more than 
4 i..<.; 

Therefore, the Record-American 
alone in Boston is meeting and beat- 
ing the challenge of suburban... , 
versus downtown papers. ... 

ERNEST HOFTYZER 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
RECORD AMERICAN 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on this excellent 
article. . . . Your-report on news- 
paper circulation gains in suburban 
areas was sweet music indeed. May 
I obtain permission to quote from 
_ er 

. The substance of the ar- 
ticle . . . is so obvious, I wonder 
that more have not realized it and 
commented upon it long before 
this. 

. - - You concentrated on the 
effect of suburban growth upon the 
circulation of daily newspapers. In 
so doing you overlooked one of the 
most amazing phenomena in mod- 
ern American industrial history— 
the resurgence and the spectacular 
growth of the weekly newspaper.... 

The weekly newspaper is the 
oldest medium of public communi- 
cation still in regular use today. 
Some of our present day big-city 
dailies were sired and whelped by 
weeklies of yesteryear . . . 66% 
of our Greater Weeklies newspa- 
pers are more than 50 years 
“young.” And believe me, they are 
young and virile. ... 

You .. . seem to think that 
when a daily “pops up” in a sub- 
urban town, weeklies in the area 
wither away. Not so! We have 
member weeklies with daily com- 
petition in their own towns, and 
our weeklies are more than hold- 
ing their own. ... 

Do advertisers use our weekly 
newspapers? You bet they do. And 
as suburbia grows, more national 
advertisers are turning to. . . week 
lies. . . . You . . . pinpoint the 
appeal of the home town paper. 
Folks want to read about their 
local government, their schools, 
churches, clubs, and the local “gos- 
sip” they simply cannot get in the 
daily papers. . . 

You . . . echoed the concern of 
many over the effects of absentee 
ownership on the quality and in- 
fluence of some city dailies. As @ 
daily becomes more and more of 
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Searching out the likeliest location is 
the first step in drilling an oil well. Phillips 
geophysicists chart likely formations by 
using a seismograph to record under- 
ground echoes from an explosive charge. 





While drilling the well, pressures 
are controlled to prevent blowouts 
and waste of gas and oil when a pro- 
ductive formation is encountered. 





INDING AND PRODUCING oil continues to be a 
business involving many risks. But Phillips 
Petroleum Company scientists devote much time 
and effort to reducing the risks of drilling and to 
increasing the productivity of existing oil wells. 


Through improved methods of initial produc- 
tion, plus new techniques in secondary recovery, 
both pioneered by Phillips, the output of many 
wells has been greatly increased and extended. 


Gone are the days of the oil gusher and the 
waste of natural gas pressure. Today, in many areas 
Phillips utilizes repressuring and water flooding 
to restore the productivity of “worn out” wells. 

Modern methods such as these are good busi- 
ness for Phillips and sound conservation on behalf 
of all Americans. 





After a well is brought in, the rate of production of 
the oil is controlled so as to get maximum economic 
recovery over the useful life of the well. 


When an oil field becomes unprofitable 
Phillips may rejuvenate it by repressuring 
or by drilling water input wells to flood the 
unrecovered oil to the surface. 








PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 
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Citizens National Bank, Abilene, Texas 


Architects & Engineers: 
George L. Dahl, Dallas, Texas 


Associate Architects: 
F. C. Olds Company, Abilene, Texas 


Contractor: 
Rose Construction Company, Abilene, Texas 


Architectural Aluminum Fabricator: 
Usona Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Reynolds Aluminum Applications in this Building: 
Sills ¢ Fins ¢ Parapets « Column Covers « Coping « Louvers « Window Stools 


Reynolds offers specialized assistance on aluminum 
applications and design problems... coordinating 
varied aluminum requirements for procurement 
efficiency and economy. Write to Architect Service, 
Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville 1, Ky. 





SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” starring Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMIN U NM 
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just a business venture operated to 
produce a profit, it does tend to 
lose touch with its community and 
with the people. [Weekly] news- 
papers still are a stronghold of 
personal journalism. The weekly 
editor and publisher “lives with” 
his readers . . . takes part in com- 
munity affairs and activities 

Try this: Without looking it up, 
who is the editor of the World- 
Telegram & Sun? 

You can bet folks in Carthage, 
Ill., know that Don Forsythe is the 
editor and publisher of the Han- 
cock County Journal 

[ToM DELANEY 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
GREATER WEEKLIES ASSOCIATES, 
INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

I presume your figure (1.7-mil- 
lion tons) of newsprint |BW—Feb. 
5°55,p140—Winning Combination 
in the Suburbs] was in error. At 
today’s business prices this much 
newsprint would cost $214.2-mil- 
lion, which even the successful 
Royal Oak Daily Tribune would 
have trouble digging up. Why not 
try 1.7-thousand tons for size? 

NEAL E. Dyer 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
COURIER-POST 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


© We did. A perfect fit. Thanks, 


The Russian Way 


Dear Sir: 

Your report . . . Russian Indus- 
try: An Inelegant and Single- 
Minded Giant [BW—Jan.29°55, 
pl44] was very interesting, but 
there are some points I would like 
to make: 

It is true that crude finishing is 
one of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of Russian military and civil- 
ian goods. It is also true that the 
Sowjets have copied innumerable 
Western designs. They sometimes 
even succeeded in getting hold of 
complete production lines—as in 
the case of their popular small car, 
Moskewitch, known before the war 
as the German Opel “Kadet.” 

Their crude techniques, however, 
were taken into consideration in 
designs of their own as well as in 
Russian copies of U.S. and other 
designs. So far so good. In the 
satellite (countries), however, Sow- 
jet production methods were for- 
cibly introduced in manufacturing 
industrial and consumer goods 
whose proper function depended 
on maintaining close tolerances. 
And this is where the trouble 
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They don’t always tell you about 


the things they appreciate... 


N o one is likely to come up and thank you 
personally for the good lighting, or the 
small comforts you provide for company 
washrooms. 


However, if conditions in washrooms are 
unsatisfactory, employees feel strongly 
about them—just as you would yourself. 
And chances are they discuss this dissatis- 
faction among themselves. 


For instance, nobody likes hard, rough 
paper towels. That’s why it’s important to 
remember soft, absorbent ScotTissue 


I's good business to ue SCOTTISSUE’ TOWELS 


Towels next time you buy. Scott is the 
brand most people buy for their own homes 
—and it’s natural that they’d like to see 
ScotTissue Towels where they work. 


Your local Scott representative would 
like to tell you about ScotTissue Towels— 
especially from a cost and consumption 
point of view. Phone him today. Also Scott 
offers a “‘Planned Poster Program’’ designed 
to promote washroom cleanliness. It’s yours 
without obligation—simply write Scott 
Washroom Advisory Service®, Scott Paper 
Company, Department B W-2, Chester, Pa. 










Here’s another Tornado First in 
cleaning methods.” 
For those users who require a large 


capacity cleaner—for wet or dry pickup— 


Tornado now supplies a Jumbo 
Conversion Kit. 


You save plenty on this new feature 


because the kit mounts right on any 
standard 55 gallon drum you have, 
or can purchase locally. 

All you need buy is the Tornado 
removable motor unit,* cover plate, 
filter bag and support rod. A 4 wheel 
dolly is also available for portability. 

Net result—a 55 gallon wet or 
dry cleaner at less than the price 


of a regular standard type 
commercial cleaner. 


ie Motor units in %, 1 or 1% 

H.P. can also be converted to 
(1) Shoulder type vacuum, 
(2) Air sweeper, (3) Portable 
electric blower, or (4) Insecti- 
cide sprayer. 


“modern 




















WRITE FOR TORNADO 


BULLETIN 694 


If you are already using a Standard 
Tornado Cleaner with a removable 
motor unit, it can also be used with the 
Jumbo Conversion Kit—all you need is 
the cover plate, filter bag and rod. 


OREWER ELECTRIC MEG. CO 


5104 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE « CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 

















started. This is the reason why 
once famous factories behind the 
Iron Curtain, “Jawa,” a very well 
known motorcycle manufacturer, or 
automobile factories like “Tatra” or 
“Skoda,” produce inferior quality 
today. The design of the Czech cars 
is neither poor nor dangerous, but 
their performance is poor due to 
the clash between designs requir- 
ing high standards and production 
methods tailored to output at the 
expense of quality 

On their own, these crude meth- 
ods are not without merit, i.e. if 
the product is designed or rede- 
signed to allow for this factor. Rus- 
sian guns in World War II were 
slower than comparable German 
arms, but they kept on working 
under the most adverse conditions, 
whereas German submachine guns, 
and especially their famous MG 42 
(3,000 rounds per minute), the 
most advanced automatic weapon, 
were unreliable in desert dust or 
subzero weather. 

Tactical weapons, on the other 
hand, were more advanced in Rus- 
sia than anywhere else. Their tre- 
mendously effective “Stalin Organ” 
packed more punch per pound and 
unit cost than any other weapon 
prior to it. It was easier to make 
than a sewing machine . . . as 
far as finish and tolerance are con- 
cerned, and probably didn’t even 
cost more, apart from the truck it 
was mounted on. 

Machine tools in Czechoslovakia 
are by no means an “innovation 
productwise.” Czechoslovakia, once 
the arsenal of the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empire, produced machine 
tools of very high quality long... 
before the Iron Curtain existed. To 
name only a very few: Skoda, orig- 
inally in Pilsen, Czeskomoravska 
Kolben-Danek (“Praga”), the: ar- 
senals in Strakonice (“CZ”) and 
Brno (“Z”), etc. Again, their qual- 
ity today will probably be very poor 
due to the above reasons. ... 

G. E. BILEK 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Hurricanes’ Wake 


Dear Sir: 

Re your Jan. 29°55 issue p139 
Personal Business|, “extended cov- 
erage insurance’”—costs little. 

I just had two policies renewed 
for three years’ coverage. Stock 
company fire coverage 25¢, eX 
tended 30¢. Mutual fire 21¢, ex 
tended 38¢. 

See what Hazel and her sisters 
did! 

PERCIVAL W. CHAPMAN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
NORWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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How much of your 
lubrication inventory is 


If you’re using more than 6 lubricants in your plant, 

chances are Pure Oil’s multi-purpose lubricants can cut 

costs for you. Here’s why: just 6 of these special lubri- 

cants are all you need—reduces your inventory... 

reduces chance for error in application (and resulting 

“down time’’) ... and the fewer the man-hours needed 

for ordering, stocking and application. FREE BOOKLET tells 
Find out how Pure’s multi-purpose lubricants can cut you“HowtoSimplify and 

Save.” Write The Pure Oil 


costs in your plant. Reverse the charges to your nearest Company, 35 E. Wacker 
Pure Oil office today. Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
(Offer limited to Pure Oil’s 24- 

state marketing area.) 


be sure with Pure PURE MULTI-PURPOSE LUBRICANTS 


Sales offices located in more than 500 cities in Pure’s marketing area 









TEMTRIM by American-Standard 
. + low-cost, high-output heating 
that doesn’t steal valuable floor space 


= ie 





TEMTRIM is a welded steel pipe bristling with steel fins. 
It’s one of the most efficient types of radiation ever 
built, yet it takes up a minimum of wall space. 
Temtrim can be used with either hot water or steam 
systems. Lengths of Temtrim can be connected and 
hung on simple wall brackets in a matter of minutes. 
The units project only 3 to 5 inches into the room. 
Temtrim can be installed with fins exposed, or with 
one of three attractive covers: expanded metal, louvered 
flat top and sloping louvered top. These steel covers are 
bonderized and finished with a gray prime coat. 
Temtrim is the latest addition to the famous 
American-Standard line of heating, air conditioning, 
plumbing and kitchen products. For more information 
about Temtrim mail coupon to American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BW-104, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


TEMTRIM has many fins to provide a large heating sur- 
face for a big heat output. 








American-Standard 
Dept. BW-35, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Louvered Flat Top 





Please send me literature on TEMTRIM. 


Tew em w meme eee eee weer eeee ses esseseseeesesese® 


American-Stardard i See tabinaaaaa eta 
HOT WATER HEATING crc... 7 eee? eee Ce TT Tee tate oes 
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Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE - DETROIT CONTROLS - KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS EXCHANGERS - 351% RR CONDITIONERS 
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Labor’s demand for the guaranteed annual wage (page 120) is denying 
jobs right now to people who otherwise would be working. 


Employers may not be planning it, consciously. But, in under-the-gun 
industries, they’re hiring fewer people and giving them more hours. 


This may not help unit costs. But it limits a contingent liability—the 
number who would be covered by GAW if it comes. 


Here’s a clue to GAW’s impact on the job market: 


Workers in Michigan’s auto plants averaged 45 uours in the week 
ended Feb. 19. That’s a record. And this is an average, mind you (not just 
overtime for a lucky few on the actual production lines). 


At the same time, Detroit’s February employment rise was small. 
—@— 


It’s a tribute to the breadth and strength of the current recovery that 
jobs are as easy to get as they are, all things considered. 


Actually, you can expect workers to be a bit harder to find in many 
areas as March advances, and many skills will be scarce. Here’s the picture: 

March is always a good job month. Lines that expand in the spring, 
plus mild weather’s spur to outdoor work, see to that. 

And this year the March tonic is a little headier than usual. The 
natural sales forces will mount sooner because Easter is earlier. 


_ Home building—with its traditional spring upsurge—will call for more 
workers than ever. And autos, fast as they are going already and despite 
GAW constrictions, will provide some additional jobs. 


Most employers see what’s coming—won’t be caught napping. 
Here is what firms in 145 major industrial centers tell the people in 
the Bureau of Employment Security about their hiring plans: 
¢ Payrolls will grow this spring in 49 of these centers. 
¢ They'll at least hold their own in 68 of the others. 
e And only 28 can really see signs of decreases. 


Hiring changes—whether up or down—will be moderate (although 
over half of the 145 employment centers expect a shift in direction). But 
even that’s a sharp contrast with a year ago, when layoffs still were pretty 
major. 

Wherever sizable changes are expected, they’re the normal thing: 


End of crop seasons: Vegetables pulling jobs down in Fresno and 
Stockton, Calif.; tobacco in Durham and Winston-Salem, N. C.; grains at 
the head of the lakes—Duluth-Superior. 


Playland: High employment in Miami and the Tampa-St. Petersburg 
area soon will be on the wane. 


Better-than-expected showings in autos, appliances, textiles, steel, and 
coal are helping the job outlook this spring. 


Even so, gains tend to be spotty when you look at the map. 


Against good gains for auto workers in Kenosha, you have South Bend 
little more than holding its own. And Michigan’s centers, such as Detroit 
and Lansing, now benefit more from longer hours than hirings. 
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It’s much the same in textiles and in coal. About as many textile towns 
figure they’ll show no change as say they anticipate improvement (and that 
goes for the South as well as New England). 


Farm equipment has bolstered at least two labor markets—the Daven- 
port-Rock Island-Moline area and Louisville. 

Even this industry, though, has some spotty results. Deere had a good 
sales gain in the three months ended Jan. 31 and International Harvester 
was up 1% (with a 17% gain in its regular lines offsetting a drop of 58% 
in defense deliveries). But Minneapolis-Moline had a drop. 


Count the number of people lining up to apply for unemployment 
compensation, and you see real improvement compared to last year. 


They are running more than 50,000 a week under a year ago. 


New claims were averaging about 350,000 a week around this time 
last year. Recently, they have been well under 300,000. 


You expect job shifts as industry enters the after-Christmas lull. 

Last year, in the January-February period, about 3-million workers 
applied for unemployment compensation. This year, there were only 2%- 
million. (There is some duplication, but that gives an idea.) 

Thus about half a million fewer families faced the grim experience 
of having the breadwinner out of work. 

Last year, too, a larger number was out of work long enough to draw 
compensation. The rolls of those collecting grew by 400,000 in the two 
months a year ago, only by 100,000 this year. 


—-@.. 
Is American industry overbuilt? Do we have too much capacity? 
Last year with demand slack, particularly in metalworking lines, a 
lot of people said, “Yes, decidedly.” 
But fewer would say so today. And these would be less positive. 


Suppose, for the sake of argument, capacity needs to grow an average 
of 3% each year. (And that’s probably a minimum.) 


Add on, too, for machines that wear out and go out of date. 


~ Have you any idea how much machinery buying that means? Adumit- 
tedly there are variables (depreciation rates, labor availability, competition, 
ability to pay). But the totals might surpise even the experts. 


Replacement needs (based on age and condition) will be about $10-bil- 
lion this year, while machines for expansion will run $11-billion, according 
to a new study by the Machinery & Allied Products Institute. 


But there’s a compound interest factor in replacements; as the total 
stock of machines rises, replacement mounts. 


Thus, a decade hence, expansion needs may not be much larger than 
now—but replacement outlays will be up some 70%. 


And this counts in only machines. Add on plant—replacement plus 
expansion—and MAPI can see capital outlays near $40-billion in 1965 (and 
a lot closer to $50-billion if the growth rate tops 3% annually). 
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INDUSTRIES THAT MAKE AMERICA GREAT 


RUBBER... BOUNCING HIGHER AND HIGHER 


Rubber, natural and synthetic, is so elastic in its applica- 
tions to daily living that millions of people ride on it, walk 
on it, sit on it, sleep on it—in fact, use it in more than 
80,000 different products. 1,498,906 tons were consumed 
in 1953 alone. This industry’s remarkable growth (U.S. 
consumption of 2,419,700 tons, or 27.7 pounds per per- 
son, is forecast for 1960) is largely due to management's 
wisdom in reinvesting profits in the tools of production 
and distribution to encourage company growth. 

Anyone whose memory goes back 10 years or more can 
remember the heroic efforts of the rubber companies by 
which they averted a serious wartime rubber shortage 
which threatened both military transport, and family 
transportation. The phenomenal gains made by the rubber 
industry in the last decade have met civilian demands and 
have provided an emergency stockpile as well. 


And in this history of rubber research, development and 
growth, steam has made—and is making—a basic contri- 
bution. Without steam and its teammate power, many of 
the accomplishments of rubber would have been more 
difficult, impracticable or even impossible to attain. 

B&W, through its own vast program of research and 
development, coupled with boiler building experience dat- 
ing back almost a century, has made major contributions 
of its own to the science of steam generation for processing, 
power and heat—and through them to the modern-day 
marvels of rubber. 


BABCOCK 
& WILCOX | 


BOILER 
DIVISION 





CBS-COLUMBIA 


chooses.... 


O’ Sullivan's new 


process puts beautiful, 


durable finish on 








* Actual photograph of Sulls 
Clad steel sheets, Blonde Vah iU- 
any and Buffalo Grain, Ginger. 








Sullvyne-Clad 


Witcyiolim Meliollatelic. 





CBS television sets before they're made! 


CBS-CoLumBiIA was among the first of 
many alert manufacturers to appreciate 
the unique potentialities of Sullvyne-Clad 
Metal Laminate. 

Sullvyne-Clad is a bond of vinyl plastic 
sheeting on metal—steel, aluminum or 
magnesium. It is completely flexible in ap- 
plication . . . can be bent, stamped, deep- 


drawn, punched or crimped. No special 
dies or drawing compounds are necessary 
and, since the product is pre-finished, there 
are substantial production line savings 
For consumers, Sullvyne-Clad slashes 
maintenance cost. The protective coating 


is ten times thicker than any conventional 
finish, has unequaled abrasion resistance, 


withstands corrosives and the effects of 


heat, light and weather. 

The sales appeal of the rich decorative 
cover of Sullvyne-Clad Metal Laminate 
on a product is an important market ad- 
vantage. Finishes far superior to ordinary 
paints, lacquers or enamels can be ob- 
tained in a practically limitless variety of 
embossings, patterns and colors. 

Wherever a metal product requires a 
decorative finish, wherever the imperma- 
nence of its present finish is causing main- 


tenance expense or customer dissatisiac- 
tion, Sullvyne-Clad Met 


gests itself as a highly 


material. Find out today 


Clad can facilitate yout 


yie- 


Patents Pending 


il Laminate sug- 


improved basic 
how Sullvyne- 
production anc 


add to the salability of your product. 


METAL LAMINATI 


DIVISION 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CORP. 


WINCHESTER 


VA. 


Makers of America’s No. 1 Heel 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
# Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) | | , , , 7139.1 139.0 +1384 1213 916 
Steel ingot production (thousands of toms)..............--. 20 ee eeeeeeeeee 2,172 +2,191 2,070 1,686 1,281 
ee eer re 193,233 +196,644 190,468 145,980 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... .. $51,226 $47,168 $48,343 $33,933 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)..............--.+++++0+: 9,725 9,912 10,003 8,396 4,238 
Cmde oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.).......... 6,789 6,767 6,677 6,303 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of toms)............... 1,481 1,448 1,423 1,208 1,745 
ED GU. hoc vc cectercccs coscccenssgeeuseaperers 259,007 262,282 257,931 228,258 167,269 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 68 66 65 7 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)..............++.+++- 41 41 41 36 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +5% t+1% +10% +1% +30% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...................20eeeee00- 178 205 255 204 22 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............... 399.3 405.0 417.0 426.3 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 92.1 92.5 92.4 80.9 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............-.eeeeeees 88.1 89.0 90.9 99.1 +t75.4 
Print EE EEE SCS PO rer Ee ry a tre ee 18.9¢ 19.0¢ 19.2¢ 19.7¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)...............02eeee eee 144.7 144.7 144.7 140.9 = ++76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)... .......... 1... eee eee cence eeeeee $37.00 $37.00 $35.50 $23.83 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.).................25- 33.000¢  33.000¢ 31.550¢ 29.985¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.43 $2.48 $2.49 $2.43 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................. 34.02¢ 34.14¢ 34.33¢ 34.12¢ 30.56¢ 
| Taso Cas 6 2464 nie on bb ane eeaaeN an $2.05 $2.10 $2.10 # $1.51 
90 stocks, See ne GI BP UOO OD. ook. sie ok cds sca encvewacsedes 292.1 292.6 289.3 208.0 135.7 
i! Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s).................. 3.48% 3.48% 3.46% 3.56% 3.05% 
sfac- Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 14-13% 14-13% 13% 2% 3-1% 
sug- 
asic 
yne- , wie 
pe Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.....................4. 56,744 $56,598 58,716 54,038. +#54,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..................+-. 84,334  +84,673 85,729 78,883 ++t71,916 
-e gers and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 22,236 22,251 22,074 22,446 ++t9,299 
Ms L. govt guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks............ 34,750 35,057 36,441 32,476 ++49,879 
otal federal reserve credit NS i scat dda etee nhs pr eae Ane ene 24,668 25,071 24,728 25,312 23,883 
; aos es Latest Preceding Year 1946 
“ oa Ss. Month Month Ago Average 
Cost of Living (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............eeseececeees PUT 6c ccvcese . 114.3 114.3 115.2 83.4 
* Prelimi . , 
t Revised” week ended Feb. 26, 1955. 2 ete., sill oe cial pg for "Latest Week" on each series on request. 
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UP. Aluminum consumption takes 
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Pima S-1 may give Egyptian imports 
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Inviting customers to eall collect 


brings parts sales of *4000 first month 





Equipment Supply Co. delivers parts ordered by Long Distance. 
The company serves West Texas, Southern New Mexico and Northern Mexico. 


To give customers quick, dependable 
parts delivery and service, the Equip- 
ment Supply Co. invites its United 
States customers to call collect by 
Long Distance. 


In the first month of the Call Collect 
Plan, sales of $4000 in parts were 
attributed to calls costing only $60. 
And the plan is doing more than 
building parts sales. 


“We know that new tractor sales 
have increased due to this promise of 


good service,” the company reports. 
“We have gained many new customers 
as well as improved relations with 
our old customers.” 


You can start a similar plan today. 
The only equipment you need is the 
telephone on your desk. And there 
are many other ways you can make 
Long Distance increase sales. If you 
would like a telephone company rep- 
resentative to stop in and explain 
them, call your Bell Telephone Busi- 
ness Office. 


A case history of 


El Paso, Texas 





Equipment Supply Co., Inc. 








LONG DISTANCE 
RATES ARE LOW 

Here are some examples: 

Wilmington to Lancaster, Pa. 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh. . 
-Des Moines to Rock Island . 
Cincinnati to Evansville, Ind. 
El Paso to Albuquerque. . 


40¢ 
60¢ 
70¢ 
75¢ 
85¢ 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the 10% federal excise tax. 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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slimline, left, and New High Output Rapid Start lamp, right. 





NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC FLUORESCENT 





LAMP GIVES '/3 MORE LIGHT 
THAN ANY PREVIOUS FLUORESCENT 


LIGHTS ALMOST INSTANTLY— General Electric announces 
the most important advance in fluorescent lighting in 10 
years: the new High Output Rapid Start fluorescent lamp. 
The 96-inch High Output lamp gives 36% more light 
than the most powerful G-E fluorescent lamp previously 
available. 

For new installations, General Electric High Output 
lamps offer this 3 bonus of light without increasing the 
number of fixtures or maintenance costs. 

This big increase in light, with no increase in lamp size, 
has been achieved through a special cathode developed by 
General Electric which permits a boost in lamp wattage to 
100. Because the cathode is of the famous General Electric 
triple coil design, these Rapid Start lamps light up almost 
instantly. General Electric High Output lamps have a rated 


life of 7,500 hours, the same as all General Electric generd 
lighting fluorescent lamps. 

A new G-E base and socket design protects the lamp 
contacts by recessing them. A simple push-pull sets the lamp 
in its fixtures. 

HAS VARIETY OF USES 

The new General Electric High Output fluorescent 
lamp is especially suited for use in areas with high ceilings, 
in factories, warehouses, offices and stores. Also in store 
windows, showcases and other places where you want higher 
lighting levels in keeping with the modern trend. New 
fixtures designed for the G-E High Output lamp will soon 
be available from a number of lighting fixture manufacturers. 


For information, write to Lamp Division, General Electric 


Company, Dept. 166-BW-3, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Buyers Come Back With a Rush 


If you've been worrying about what’s 
going to happen to the steel business in 
the crucial third quarter, you can pretty 
well relax. Production will almost surely 
slack off but, barring a strike, it won’t 
ump nearly so far as you might 
think. 

For the year as a whole, ingot output 

promises to be around 100-million tons 
(chart). That would be a healthy gain 
wer 1954’s 88.3-million tons. 
* Treacherous Days—The third quarter 
always tricky for steel. It’s not hard 
0 magine that the ingot rate could 
‘lide 25 points or more in 100 days. 
The auto industry obviously can’t hold 
iis present pace indefinitely, and some 
cutback in its demand for steel. is al- 
most certain. And if you look no deeper 
than that, steel’s third-quarter fate can 
eem dismal. 

However, if you poke around in the 
tude, you find an optimism that’s about 
Shard to shatter as it is to justify in 
‘wnerete terms. Steelmen say everybody 


and his purchasing agent is buying steel. 
That’s important because the wider the 
buying, the less tightly steel is tied to 
auto output. 

Right now, steelmakers say railroads 

are their only buyers who aren’t already 
hip-deep in the market, and they think 
the railroads will be in it strongly by 
the third quarter. 
e Autos—Such a diversity of orders 
helps to offset steel’s uneasiness about 
the auto market. Steelmen have en- 
joyed the year’s very high auto produc- 
tion, but their pleasure has been tem- 
pered always by concern over what 
would happen to their own operating 
rate when Detroit finally ran out of 
customers. 

Thanks to the broadening of the or- 
der base, steel has raised its operating 
rate to 90% of capacity. It will go a 
few points beyond that by the end of 
March, which is traditionally a strong 
month for steel. So the industry feels 
safe in counting on a rate of about 85% 


for the first half of the year, even if 
Detroit’s steel buying slows down as ex- 
pected in late April, May, and June. 

If the rate averages 85% through 
June, the third quarter can’t be really 
bad, steelmen say, even assuming the 
worst for autos. 
¢ How It Works Out—Look at it this 
way: 

Detroit has kicked off the year so fast 
that a figure of 6-million cars in 1955 
is no longer regarded as lunacy. Assume 
4-million cars are produced in the first 
half. That would leave 2-million for 
the last half, and conservative figuring 
would assign 14-million to the fourth 
quarter. Thus, there would be a thin 
750,000 cars in the third quarter—250,- 
000 a month. 

To build these 250,000 cars a month 
would take 625,000 ingot tons of steel 
each month—slightly more than 1-mil- 
lion tons a month less than the steel 
required to produce 4-million cars in 
the first half. Take away this 1-million 
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tons a month from the average operat- 
ing rate of 85% for steel in the first 
half, and you still show an average of 
73.7% for the third quarter. 

‘his rate would be higher than steel’s 
operating rate for the third quarter of 
1954. It jibes closely with the guesses 
of steel sales executives, who mostly hit 
the range between 70% and 75%. 
¢ The Low Spot—July, of course, is 
expected to be the low month, with its 
seasonal lull and its plant vacations in 
both steel and metalworking industries. 
Some experts predict Julv’s operating 
rate will dip into the high 60s. A 67% 
or 68% rate then would look sick beside 
a crest of 92% or 93% late this month 
but, related to the third quarter as a 
whole, it wouldn’t be disastrous. 
¢ Future Markets—Somewhat  surpris- 
ingly, steel salesmen don’t point to any 
yarticular market as a cushion to the 
expected third-quarter slide in autos. 
Instead, they sce a broad range of prod- 
ucts booming along. 

Makers of oil country goods, for ex- 
ample, agree that business will be good 
all year if the oil people drill as many 
wells as they plan. 

Most producers expect construction 
to be a big market all vear. They aren’t 
relying on the monumental projects 
either; they count on the smaller ones 
to carry business briskly through the 
summer. 

“Oh, we still get 200-ton, 300-ton, 
500-ton jobs every day,” says one sales 
manager, “but the really big impact in 
the structural business comes in the 
smaller jobs that are done by the 
thousands.” 

Steelmen aren’t admitting any worry 
over a slump in housing, despite the 
Detroit-stvle pace of building in the 
first quarter. They don’t all agree on 
how much steel business a fat housing 
year will yield, but they feel that a cer- 
tain amount of sheet steel will be sold 
for the basic appliances for every new 
house. 
¢ Scare Buying—What kind of steel 
buying is going on now? You get a va- 
riety of answers—buying against a steel 
strike (steel producers all say they don’t 
see why there should be such a fear), 
buying against possible price iticreases 
later this year, buying to rebuild in- 
ventory. It all comes under the head 
of scare buying, says an executive of 
a major producer. 

The theory that some buvers had 
cut too far into inventory last year is 
by no means fanciful. One producer 
recently took a shipment of slabs from 
a big customer; he will reduce them to 
hot bands and ship them to a second 
mill that will cold-roll them for ship- 
ment back to the customer. 

That’s a conversion deal if there ever 
was one—but that kind of emergency 
was supposed to have been over nearly 
two vears ago. 
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FCC Loses a Round in TV Fight 


The Court of Appeals has thrown out commission's 
“multiple ownership” rules. But Congress or the Supreme 
Court will have the final say in the matter. 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, already under fire from Con- 
gress for its job of regulating the tele- 
vision industry, received another body 
blow last week from the courts. The 
U.S. Court of Appeals in Washing- 
ton, D. C., threw out FCC’s “multiple 
ownership” rules, which limit the num- 
ber of stations an operator may con- 
trol. The rules restrict one operator to 
no more than seven AM and seven FM 
radio stations, and five VHF and two 
UHF TV stations. 

Precise effect of the decision can’t 
be guessed now, mainly because the 
government is almost certain to appeal 
the case to the Supreme Court. 
¢ Possible Effects—But most Washing- 
ton observers see two definite possibili- 
ties: 

¢ The decision—if it sticks—will 
tend to increase growing pressures on 
independent TV operators struggling 
to hold onto network affiliations, and 

e If it sticks, Congress will legis- 
late some kind of a multiple owner- 
ship rule into the communications law 
—perhaps a tougher one than that 
thrown out in court. 

Assuming an appeal is taken, FCC 
can be expected to hold up action on 
any applications from operators bump- 
ing against the ceiling until the Su- 
preme Court rules. 

The Court of Appeals ruling comes at 
a time when there is a growing amount 
of shuffling and re-dealing in TV station 
ownership. So-called chain operators— 
who own three or four stations in vari- 
ous parts of the country—have been 
buying stations in good markets, selling 
less desirable ones elsewhere. Inde- 
pendent TV station owners say these 
chain operators are able to get available 
network affiliations or take such affiia- 
tions away from the independent single 
station owner because of their economic 
power. 
¢ Attempted Break-Through—In 1953, 
one of the multiple owners—Storer 
Broadcasting Co.—tried to break through 
the ceiling. Storer, which already con- 
trolled the maximum number of radio 
and television stations, applied to FCC 
for a sixth VHF channel, located in 
Miami. 

Invoking the multiple ownership rule, 
I'CC denied Storer’s application with- 
out a hearing. Storer challenged the 
rule-making order setting up the nu- 
merical limitations in federal court. 
FCC argued the rules carry out its es- 
tablished policy of favoring competition 





that Congress wrote into the Com 
munications Act. 

The Court of Appeals, however, sai 
it was dealing with a binding rule, no 
with any FCC policy in passing ona 
plications. The court held that FCC js 
bound by its statute and the require. 
ments of due process to grant a ful 
hearing before denying an applicatien, 
Decision to invalidate the rule does not 
prevent FCC from considering in each 
case whether too much control would 
be placed in a multiple owner's hang 
by giving him another license, the court 
ruled. 


Some Washington lawyers savy the 
Storer ruling puts administrative law 
5 


back 25 years because it limits too 
strictly the rule-making authority of 
quasi-judicial, quasi-legislative regulatory 
bodies. 

e Criticism—Critics of the Storer de 
cision say FCC will have an almost im 
possible task of maintaining any kind of 
a ceiling on a case-by-case basis. They 
cite the situation that will arise whena 
multiple owner comes in for approval of 
the purchase of an already licensed sta 
tion. The law only allows FCC to find 
whether the purchaser is qualified. So, 
unless the multiple owner is already up 
against the ceiling fixed by the rule, ap 
proval of the purchase is almost auto- 
matic. 

In the case of such a transfer of 
ownership, FCC doesn’t have the op 
tion of considering other possible opera- 
tors, as it does when it first licenses a 
station to use a channel allocation. 

Critics also say the decision, if it 
stands, will boost the trend to network- 
chain operator coalitions. Already the 
critics say that network-multiple owner 
coalitions are perhaps the biggest single 
factor in the re-shuffling going on in TV 
broadcasting. 

They note that multiple operators- 
Storer is one of many—are apt to have 
close ties with a network. In practice, 
they say that when such a man moves 
into a new market, the independent 
station that is that network’s affiliate 
is sooner or later going to lose his affili- 
ation to the chain. 

The feeling is that Congress will step 
in if the Storer decision is not reversed. 
If the case is appealed and the Supreme 
Court accepts it, a decision could not 
come down until sometime next winter, 
perhaps December. In that time, Con- 
gress will have raked over the field pretty 
thoroughly, no matter what else hap 
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le, a STEVENSON candidate is pushing BUTLER a speaking tour. His cry: EISENHOWER 

auto- fr “attractive alternatives” in Congress. “We are determined to unmask. . . 
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| Democrats: Under Way for 1956 

1SeS a 

> Adlai Stevenson, titular head of the = * Motion—In late January, Stevenson protests and tacked a $20-a-person tax 

if it Democratic Party, became concerned conferred with three Democratic groups cut on Pres. Eisenhower's request for 

work- kst fall with the Congressional cam- in Washington. Two meetings were extension of corporation and excis¢ 

y the paign tactics of many Democrats. They small dinner parties—at the homes of _ taxes (page 29). 

par asked for votes on the ground, implied Sen. Lister Hill and Sen. J. William e Senate Democrats are methodi 

<* it not actually spelled out, that they had Fulbright—each attended by eight to 10 cally unveiling their alternatives t 

uupported and would continue to sup- pro-Stevenson senators. The third meet- White House legislative proposals on 
port the “Eisenhower program.” It ing was a luncheon in the office of Sen- highways and school construction. 

rt seemed to Stevenson that this ““me-too” ate Secretary Felton M. Johnston, at- e National Democratic Chmn. 

re strategy, if continued, could spell dis- tended by Democratic leaders. . Paul M. Butler has taken to the roac 

em aster for the Democratic Presidential At all these meetings, Stevenson in- to preach that Eisenhower, as leader of 

ro nominee in 1956. sisted on the need to develop a positive his party, must be held accountable for 

hate A month or so ago, Stevenson got in program. He recommended that Republican mistakes. 

Gili touch with former Pres. Harry Truman — wherever possible, Democratic leaders in The change was dramatically pointec 

: and told him of his worry. He asked Congress come up with “attractive alter- up last week as House Speaker Sam 

step ; — Truman thought he should go natives” to White House legislative pro- Rayburn responded to : on 

ee | to ashington, talk to Congressional posals. These alternatives, as Stev enson from Eisenhower over the tax cut. , 

ome leaders about the necessity for forging a saw it, should be offered on an item- burn complained that Democrats wert 

not Democratic legislative record that would — by-item basis, whenever opportunity acknowledged to be great patriots when 

my by itself support the 1956 candidate. arose. they helped the President get across 

‘e- Truman, who is backing Stevenson  Results—This week, you can see some piece of his program, as they did on 

etty as the candidate, agreed that this was arly results of Stevenson’s autumn reciprocal trade, but that they became 

hap- mportant. He urged Stevenson to thought: “fiscally irresponsible when they dif 
move promptly. ¢ The House ignored Presidential fered with him on taxes. Rayburn 
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charged that the Administration’s tax 
relief for business last year threw the 
budget further out of balance than the 
$20 cut would. 

e Label—Stevenson and Butler are ap- 
parently agreed that the Democrats 
must attack not only the Eisenhower 
Administration but also Eisenhower the 
leader—something they have been a 
little afraid to do in the past. Both men 
want to destroy what they call “the 
myth of the Eisenhower middle-of-the- 
1oad government.” In Boise, Idaho, this 
week, Butler said: ““We are determined 
to unmask the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion” as being “the wrong Administra- 
tion in office for the wrong purposes, 
doing the wrong things for the wrong 
people.” 

In speeches during the coming 
months, both Stevenson and Butler will 
pound away at the theme that Eisen- 
hower is a conservative on domestic 
legislation, that he doesn’t even deserve 
his own “dynamic conservative” label 
for his brand of Republicanism. They 
will try to picture Eisenhower, in terms 
of his programs, as an ultra-conservative 
who stands even to the right of the late 
Sen. Robert Taft on some issues. 

This means that Eisenhower, battling 
opposition from the extreme right wing 
of his own party, will also have the 
Democrats shooting at him. Not all the 
Democrats will be gunning for him 
openly. Many, whose major problem 
will be to get themselves re-elected, 
won't be expected to attack. But they 
will be expected to climb down from 
the Eisenhower bandwagon and _ vote 
with the party on platform issues. 
¢ Strategy—The picture for 1956 will 
shape up something like this: 

The Democrats will try to build a 
record of accomplishment designed to 
appeal to the majority of the voters. 
Their problem in 1956 will be to find 
a Presidential nominee who can transfer 
to himself the popularity of the party. 

The Republicans, assuming FEisen- 
hower runs, will try to pit his phenome- 
nal personal popularity against that of 
the Democratic Party. This means that 
Eisenhower must take a stand on as few 
controversial issues as possible. 

The problem of the Democrats will 
be to lure Eisenhower into the political 
arena. They won't attack him person- 
ally, but they will step up their attacks 
on his leadership. They hope to drive 
a wedge between Eisenhower the mili- 
tary hero and American idol and Eisen- 
hower the political leader. 

It’s a calculated gamble, but the 
Democrats feel it’s their only chance 
for victory in 1956. Should Eisen- 
hower decide not to run, they feel, this 
strategy would still pay off. The dif- 
ference, as they see it, is that the job 
would be made considerably easier. 
¢ Program—Meanwhile, much. will de- 
pend on Stevenson’s program of attrac- 
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tive alternatives in Congress. What are 
the program’s prospects? 

In the House, Speaker Rayburn has 
never demonstrated the affection for 
Eisenhower professed by some Demo- 
cratic leaders. A strong partisan, Ray- 
burn whips up support for programs 
that Democrats traditionally back—such 
as reciprocal trade—even when backed 
by Eisenhower. But he is anxious to 
take over and improve on Eisenhower 
proposals that tend to fit Democratic 
philosophy. 

In the Senate, open opposition to the 
President is not so much in evidence. 
Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson 





and his whip, Sen. Earle C. Clements, 
lack Rayburn’s 29 nargin. They 
aren't in a position exert his brand 
of discipline. So the e to work by 


trading, cajoling, anc 
But they can com 
tive alternatives as the 
program is unrolled 
so on school construct 
and they are likely t 
reclamation 
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ip with attrac. 
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power, 

perhaps taxes. Their strategy will be 
to proceed slowly, explore the issues, 
keep the GOP on tl defensive, and 
offer alternatives—but not alternatives 


that can’t be carried 








(Billion dollar annual rates) 


These rise this from to 
indicators ... much... 4th quarter 4th quarter 
rs OS® 200 1955 
Gross National Product $29.0 $361.0 $390.0 
Personal Consumption Expenditures 15.9 237.5 253.4 
New Private Construction & 
Producers’ Durable Equipment 2.$ 50.7 53.2 
Changes in Inventories 4.0 —1.5 2.5 
; Net Foreign Investment 0.4 0.0 0.4 
Government Purchases of 
; Goods and Services 6.2 74.3 80.5 





Data: Conference on Economic Progress. 
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There'll be unemployment this year — unless... 
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A Case for the Democrats 


Stagnation has been the primary po- 
litical label the Democrats have tried 
to slap on Pres. Eisenhower's economic 
policies. 

This week Democrats had on their 
desks some economic spadework to elab- 
orate on the charge—spadework done by 
a former Democratic Administration 
economic adviser, Leon Keyserling (pic- 
ture, upper right); he was chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers 
under Pres. ‘Truman. 

A private outfit, the Conference on 
Economic Progress, published a report 
called A National Prosperity Program 





for 1955, under Keyserling’s 
direction. 
e Status—The Democrats testified to 
the high regard they have for Keyser- 
ling’s skill at economic politics when 
Democrats on the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee turned to him for economic JUS 
tification for their $20-per-person tax 
reduction bill (page 29 

But tax reduction only one item 
in the Keyserling bag of tools for what 
he terms “a national prosperity budget 
this year. He argues that unless U.S. 
economic output is increased $29-billion 
bv the end of this year (table) the na 
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tion’s recent business upturn will be 
short-lived. He wants more public 
works; bigger highway, housing, and 
school construction; and larger foreign 
aid programs. 

+ Sponsors—The Conference on Eco- 
nomic Progress was organized after Key- 
serling left the Council of Economic 
Advisers. Its national committee is 
composed of former Roosevelt and ‘T'ru- 
man followers; labor representatives 
euch as Pres. Walter Reuther of the 
CIO and A. J. Hayes of the AFL Ma- 
chinists; and businessmen and farm 
leaders of New Deal persuasion. 

In a way, the Conference setup makes 

Keyserling head of a “Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers” for the Democrats. 
+ Emphasis—Kevserling puts his big 
amphasis, as the table indicates, on 
the question of employment. His main 
charge against the Administration is 
that it is satished with an expected 
rise in Output of only 3% this vear over 
1954, instead of the larger rise he con- 
tends is necessary to keep unemploy- 
ment down. 

“We can, without inflationary strain, 
expand our total output for 1955, at 
least 6% above 1954,” Kevyserling says, 
“and by the fourth quarter of this vear 
lift it to about 8% or about $30-billion 
at an annual rate, above current levels.” 

When he talks of unemployment, 
Keyserling uses his own formula. He 
not only counts the number of people 
who are completely out of work, but 
also a percentage of those who are 
underemployed. He explains it like 
this: “If 100 men get a 10% reduction 
in hours due to slack production, it 
should be counted as the equivalent of 
10 men unemploved full time.” 

With only a 3% increase in output, 
Keyserling argues, the unemployed will 
increase from 4-million in 1954 as a 
whole to about 5-million in 1955 as a 
whole—and more than that by vearend. 
* PrescriptionHere is Keyserling’s pre- 
scription for prosperity. Point by point 
it opposes Administration policies: 

* Personal income tax exemptions 
should be raised by about $200; he says 
this would furnish about $44-billion 
more purchasing power. 

* The legal minimum wage should 
be raised to $1.25 an hour (Eisenhower 
proposes 90¢). This “might add an- 
other $24-billion to purchasing power.” 

* Federal spending during calen- 
dar 1955 should be raised by $34- to 
$33-billion. , 

_ Expansion of natural resources, 
including public works, should total 
$1-billion. 

_ © Outlays for defense and foreign 
aid should gradually increase, so that 
by the fourth quarter the annual rate 
would be up $3-billion. 

* Aid to agriculture should go up 
$750-million. 

*Social Security changes should 
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increase benefits by $1-billion a year, 
and unemployment compensation 
should be broadened and increased. 

¢ Slum clearance and public hous- 
ing outlays should go up to an annual 
building rate of 300,000 to 500,000 
family units. 

These programs, Keyserling _ says, 
would increase wage and salary in- 
comes by about $15-billion a year; con- 
sumer spending by about $16-billion; 
farm income by about $4-billion; cor- 





porate profits by at least $24-billion, 
and savings by about $34-billion. 

¢ Balanced Budget, Too—With all this, 
Keyserling says, the federal budget 
could still be balanced by the end of 
calendar 1956. 

In 1956, he contends, his policies 
would result in a national output well 
above $400-billion, add $44-billion to 
federal revenues and permit expendi- 
tures to be cut—thus, he says, making 
a balanced budget possible. 


Bitter Split Over Tax Cut 


The fight in Congress involves basic principles as 


well as political maneuvering. 


Here’s what can happen 


to the Democrats’ $20 per capita tax cut. 


Now that the political warfare over 
tax reduction has begun, you can ex- 
pect no armistice before Election Day, 
1956—if, indeed, even then. 

More than partisan politicking is in- 
volved, too. It’s a collision between 
two opposite philosophies of fiscal 
policy as well (page 144). In that light, 
this week’s skirmishing over the Demo- 
crats’ proposal of a $20 a head tax cut 
looks like only the first of a long series 
of clashes. 
¢ House Bill—Speaker Sam Rayburn 
and the House Democrats rammed the 
$20 a head gimmick through the 
House last Friday. They did it in the 
form of a rider to the Administration- 
backed bill to extend present excise 
taxes and to keep corporate income tax 
rates at 52% for another vear. The 
bill then went to the Senate. 

The timing makes Rayburn’s coup 
particularly distasteful to Eisenhower 
and Treasury Secy. George Humphrey. 
If the Senate should send the bill to 
the White House in the same form as 
it left the House, Eisenhower would 
have a hard choice: 

¢ To veto the whole package— 
jeopardizing $3-billion in corporate and 
excise tax revenue—or 

¢ To sign it, as is—giving Demo- 
crats a chance to crow about a $2.1- 
billion tax cut for individuals, and also 
violating the Administration’s fiscal 
principles. 
¢ Time’s Running Out—The Repub- 
lican strategy is (1) to fight the tax 
rider on grounds of economic reason 
and (2) to hurry it to the President if 
appeals to reason seem doomed to fail. 
That would give time for new action to 
save the excise tax rates after the al- 
most-certain veto. 

The Administration isn’t worrying 
about the corporate tax rate. That 
could be made retroactive by Congress, 
without loss of revenue, after its Apr. 1 
expiration. But the excise taxes are an- 
other matter—once the rate dropped 


on Apr. 1, the extra revenues would be 
irretrievably lost. 

Present excise rates were set during 
the Korean cmergency. Unless ex- 
tended, they would drop on Apr. | 
like this: liquor, from $10.50 to $9 per 
proof gal.; beer, from $9 to $8 per bbl; 
cigarettes, from 8¢ to 7¢ a pack; gaso- 
line, from 2¢ to 14¢ per gal.; auto- 
mobiles and motorcycles, from 10% to 
7% of cost; trucks, buses, trailers, auto- 
mobile parts and accessories, from 8% 
to 5% of cost. 
¢ Philosophies—Eisenhower and Hum- 
phrey are opposed in principle to the 
per capita method of cutting taxes. 
They say this is not only the wrong 
time to cut personal income taxes but 
also that the Democratic proposal is 
the wrong way. Taxes went up by in- 
creases in rates for each bracket, they 
say, and should come down the same 
way. 

This is where the Administration 
runs head-on into the Democrats’ phi- 
losophy. We need more purchasing 
power to sustain our expanding econ- 
omy, say the Democrats, and the best 
way to get it is to give tax relief, espe- 
cially to the lower income groups who 
need it the most. 

On top of the clash in principles, 
there’s a feeling of bitterness among 
officials toward the Rayburn coup. The 
Administration is angered by the spring- 
ing of the $20 rider without warning 
and by its quick passage. They say 
there was only the sketchiest kind of 
debate before the House vote. 
¢ Senate Outlook—Privately, most Sen- 
ate Democrats enjoy Rayburn’s coup. 
But quite a few of them deplore the 
economics of the $20 rider—enough of 
them to give the Administration some 
hope of beating the proposal on floor. 

In the Senate Finance Committee 
this week, Sen. Harry Byrd of Virginia 
(the committee’s chairman) and Sen. 
Walter F. George of Georgia, joined 
the Republicans in lambasting the cut. 
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Wall Street G. Keith Funston of the 


Big Board: on-the-spot observer. 


Detroit Harlow H. Curtice of General 


Motors: big business manager. 





Washington William McC. Martin of 
Federal Reserve: regulator. 


Olympus Bernard M. Baruch of many 


places: economic thinker and investor. 


Talking About the Market 


The four men pictured here come 
from four different places and four 
separate walks of life. But thev have 
at least one thing in common: They 
all know much about the stock market. 
Uhat’s why Sen. J. William Fulbright, 
who is interested in the market boom, 
is interested in them. Starting this week 
and ending Mar. 23, these four and 
many other blue-chip witnesses will 
tell Fulbright what they know about the 
buying and selling of U.S. business 
shares, giving their views on the bull 
market that is under way. 

Fulbright and his Senate Banking & 


Currencv Committee are interested, pri- 
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marily, in the steep rise of stock prices 
during the past year and a half. They 
want to know what caused the rise. 
They want to know what the conse- 
quences might be of a continued bull 
imarket; whether the market is sound 
and, if not, what can be done to make 
it so. 

Already, the committee has sent 
out roughly 5,000 questionnaires to 
economists, bankers, brokers, financial 
analysts, and others who might help 
light Fulbright’s way through the Wall 
Street labyrinth. By last week, 1,200 
responses had come in. This was at 
least twice as manv as the committee 








had dared hope fo 


first of the in-per 

Keith Funston, pre of the Ney 
York Stock Exchang vas scheduler 
to go before Fulbrig! 

¢ Only a Study—A! presents the 
first full-dress probe of the stock market 
since the earlv days of the New Dea 
Back in 1934, lawyer inand Peco, 
stoked up a fire-an¢ stone investi 
gation that still sm in the mine 
cf some Wall Stre Out of the 
smoke rose the Secu & | «change 
Act. 

Che atmosphere n very different 
from that of 1934. |] ght has taken 
great pains to assu ervbodv_ that 
his effort is to be a “‘st ’ not a search 
for dark and unplea things. “It is 
not an investigation riminals,”” says 
Fulbright, “and we not expect to 
uncover any violatic yf anv kind,” 

Officials of the N York exchange 
say they welcome his study. They see 
it as an opportunit tell the public 
about the stock market, to convey to 


the public their tion that the 
market’s current bullishness is not com- 
parable to that of 19 Survevs run 
by the exchange hay hown that the 
majority of U.S. cit distrust the 
market. A survey announced this week. 
for instance, showed that onlv 10% of 
the adult U.S. population would even 
consider investing mmon_ stock 
Manv citizens don’t know what a com- 
mon share is. 

¢ Results—The quest 
to Fulbright’s committee so far show 


naires returned 


that most men close to the market feel 
little nervousness about its past vear'’s 
behavior. “In 1928 iid a Midwest 
broker, “I sold my stock, quit my job, 
ind went on a long tion. I certainly 


don’t feel so dispos t the present 


time.”” There were dissenters, but that’s 
the consensus thus f 

The respondents were less unanr 
mous on those point the question- 
naire (there were n points in all) 


Some foresaw 
yued bull mar- 
only for the 
They were 
vever, in their 
rnment regula- 
tirely adequate. 
:mittee will use 


as a sort of 


dealing with the futu 
crave danger in a ¢ 
ket; others foresaw 
inexperienced and u 
virtually unanimous 
feeling that present 
tion of the market is « 

Fulbright and his 
these questionnaire Its 
peg on which to hang the hearings that 
began this week. Among the notables 
whom they have invited to the sessions, 
in addition to the fo yictured above, 
are Gen. Robert E. Wood, board chair 
man of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Treasury 
Secy. George M. Humphrey; Benjamin 
F. Fairless, board chairman of U.S. 
Steel Corp.; Ralph H. Demmler, chait- 
man of the Securities & Exchange Com 
mission; and Winthrop H. Smith, 
managing partner of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Bean 
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Antitrust: No Sharp Change 


@ The Administration's study group has looked at 


existing policies and found them mostly good. 


@ In fact, some of its recommendations go further 
toward making life easier for the antitrusters—not the 


businessman. 


@ This will disappoint many businessmen who 


had thought a milder antitrust policy would emerge. 


Businessmen have been expecting to 
fnd indications of a softer antitrust 
policy in the forthcoming report of the 
Attorney General’s National Commit- 
tee to Study the Antitrust Laws. They’re 
in for a big disappointment. 

The committee’s report is finished. 
It will be released later this month. 
And in many ways it will tend to sus- 
tain past policies. As a review of 50 
years of antitrust law and of interpre- 
tation by the Supreme Court, the 347- 

e book will serve as a guide to to- 

day's antitrust climate. 
*Broad Power—The key to business- 
men’s disappointment may be found 
in the committee’s makeup and the 
breadth of its assignment. The com- 
mittee was formed more than a year 
wo as part of the Administration’s 
widespread review of government opera- 
tions. Business was well represented 
among the 60 members, along with 
lawyers, professors, and economists. 

Led by Antitrust chief Stanley N. 
Bames of Justice Dept. and Dr. S. 
Chesterfield Oppenheim of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, the committee under- 
took to analyze and recommend policy 
in seven major fields. 

The hard fact for businessmen is 
that this group—after looking at policy 
fom stem to stern—generally approved 
the way Justice Dept. and the Federal 
Trade Commission have been enforc- 
ing the laws. 


|. Mergers 


Widest agreement is found on the 
wubject that most deeply affects busi- 
nessmen—the ban on mergers that tend 
tocreate monopoly. Here are the major 
findings: 

., * The law should be construed to 

‘iow any appreciable growth toward 
monopoly by even relatively minor ac- 
qusitions.” This recommendation is 
in line with Justice Dept.’s action in 
fling suit to divest Schenley Industries, 
Ine—with 17% of the industry’s sales— 
f ownership of Park & Tilford—with 
oly 2% when it was bought (BW— 
Feb.26°55,p50). 
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¢ The government should weigh 
a merger’s possible or actual effect on 
competition in a well-defined market. 
Justice and FTC already do this. 

It’s the basis for FTC’s action against 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. (BW—Jul.24'54, 
p82). In that case, FTC chairman Ed- 
ward IF. Howrey said both sides must 
argue the issue of possible effect on 
competition. 


ll. Patents 


In this complex area, the committee 
took up 20 or more situations and won- 
dered if the government and the courts 
hadn’t gone too far. It saw a fine line 
between the legal monopoly conferred 
by a patent and the illegal use of a 
patent to restrain trade. 

Contrary to the apparent trend of 
Supreme Court decisions, the commit- 
tee declares that tying-in clauses and 
general misuse of patents don’t of 
themselves automatically violate the 
antitrust laws. The inference is that 
court decisions have tended to lump 
specific cases in the illegal class. 

On package licensing, the commit- 
tee clearly agrees with the government’s 
theory about Radio Corp. of America’s 
system of licensing its patents. It finds 
package licensing all right in theory 
but illegal whenever the owner refuses 
to license less than the complete pack- 
age. 

Patent interchanges should be legal, 
says the committee, if they are the 
only way of getting commercial use of 
particular patents. 

The committee suggests making life 
iougher for a company that files patent 
infringement suits in bad faith as part 
of a scheme that violates antitrust laws. 
Offenders should be liable to triple- 
damage suits, the committee says. 


Ill. Distribution 


The committee approves the “good 
faith” defense for companies that are 
charged with price discrimination when 
they meet a competitor’s lower price. 
“Conscious parallel action” in setting 


prices is not necessarily a form of con- 
spiracy, as the committee sees it. Other 
points: © 

¢ Justice Dept. should continue to 
oppose “fair trade” price maintenance 
laws. 

¢ Giving special prices to some cus- 
tomers without giving them to all is 
likely to discourage price reductions and 
should, therefore, be opposed. 

¢ The government and the Su- 
preme Court are right in knocking down 
exclusive dealing agreements, such as 
those ruled illegal in gasoline service 
stations. In those cases, oil companies 
required that stations that handled their 
gasoline should also sell their other mer- 
chandise exclusively—tires, batteries, ac- 
cessories. 


IV. Labor 


The committee generally approves 
cxisting exemptions from antitrust laws 
that are given to regulated industries, 
labor unions, and farm co-ops. But it 
says that laws should prohibit union ac- 
tions that are aimed at forcing an ex- 
ployer to participate in any scheme for 
market control, such as fixing the kinds 
of product to be used or produced, the 
area in which they may be sold, or the 
number of manufacturers or distribu- 
tors of them. 

The committee adds a disclaimer that 
its findings and recommendations im- 
ply “any change of labor’s freedom un- 
der the antitrust laws to act in concert 
in order to promote union organization 
or to bargain collectively.” Actually, 
however, it recommends that the gov- 
ernment somehow should be given the 
power to act against union activities 
that should be illegal but aren’t specific- 
ally covered by labor laws or antitrust 
laws. 


V. Enforcement 


The committee recommends easing 
up enforcement in some antitrust areas, 
toughening in others. On balance, the 
recommendations fall on the side of 
making things easier for the antitrusters 
—not the businessman. 

Certainly this is true of the most 
significant proposal in this chapter of 
the report: that the Attorney General 
be empowered to issue and serve on any 
corporation a new form of subpoena 
called “a civil investigative demand.” 
This would fill a need often expressed 
by the Justice Dept. for some compul- 
sory process to get business records for 
an investigation. At present the depart- 
ment must rely on voluntary coopera- 
tion or a grand jury subpoena under 
criminal procedure. 
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Two Lines Drawn 


Cabinet committee takes 
a stand on oil imports and on 
the federal regulation of nat- 
ural gas production. 


The Eisenhower Administration drew 
two important lines this week—one on 
oil imports, another on federal regula- 
tion of natural gas production. 

Pres. Eisenhower's Cabinet Commit- 
tee on Energy Supplies & Resources 
Policy, beset by tugging and pulling 
among the petroleum, natural gas, and 
coal industries, came up with these 
1ecommendations: 

¢ Oil imports should be held at the 
1954 ratio—approximately one barrel 
foreign to each six domestic. 

e Natural gas production and gath- 
ering should be free of federal control 
up to the point where gas enters an 
interstate pipeline. The U.S. Supreme 
Court last year ordered federal regula- 
tion. 

¢ The soft coal industry, crippled 
economically by heavy market losses to 
oil and gas, needs propping up. 

Perhaps the committee’s important 
recommendation for coal is that rail- 
roads—either voluntarily or under com- 
pulsion order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—set lower rates on 
coal haulings. The committee also im- 
plies some preferential buying of coal 
for government fuel uses. 

Another far-reaching recommenda- 
tion would have the government help 
U.S. coal grab a bigger share of the 
foreign market by offering partially to 
subsidize transoceanic coal shipping 
costs. This would be enough to offset 
the “higher” amounts involved because 
of the requirement that 50% of these 
shipments must be made in U.S. ships. 
¢ Wallop—As such reports go, the com- 
mittee’s document is a hard-hitting one. 
It was argued over and discussed in de- 
tail between Eisenhower and the full 
Cabinet before it was released. 

For general political purposes, its 
heaviest impact lies in the sections on 
oil imports and natural gas regula- 
tion. 

Eisenhower tells the oil industry that 
its 1954 pattern is the limit, and “ap- 
propriate action”—White House back- 
ing for legislation governing imports— 
may be expected if importers stray 
“significantly” over the 1-to-6 barrel 
ratio. Moreover, the report warns im- 
porters that it is their obligation under 
this formula to act “individually” and 
“voluntarily.” 

The Administration had given that 
word to major importing companies 
prior to release of the report, but made 
it plain that it will sponsor no industry- 
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wide meeting. Nor will it sanction an 
importing cartel. 

In effect, Eisenhower is allotting 
foreign oil—at the maximum—roughly 
14% of the U.S. market. Latest official 
figures for the four weeks ending Feb. 
18 put imports at 20.2%. 
¢ Gas Issue—Probably more explosive 
at home, in the short run at least, is 
Kisenhower’s invitation to Congress to 
repeal the June, 1954, Supreme Court 
decision that held virtually all gas pro- 
duction and pricing subject to federal 
regulation—from the wellhead to the 
consumer’s furnace (BW-—Jan.15’55, 
p76). 

The Administration says federal con- 
trol over interstate pipeline rates and 
sales is adequate safeguard against con- 
sumers being gouged. 


Another King-Size 


New York’s fourth major bank con- 
solidation in five months was an- 
nounced this week. The National City 
Bank of New York revealed plans to 
buy all the stock of the First National 
Bank of New York. The purchase price 
—$165-million cash for First National's 
300,000 shares—is a record in New York 
banking history. 

The move further transforms the 
city’s rapidly shifting banking picture. 
In August of last year, Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co. and Corn Exchange Bank 
Trust Co. merged to form the city’s 
sixth largest bank. This was followed 
by Januarv’s “giant merger” between 
the citv’s No. 2 bank, Chase National 
Bank of New York, and Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. (BW —Feb.12’55, 
p116). 

Just last month, Bankers Trust Co. 
and Public National Bank & Trust 
Co. announced their merger. 
¢ Gains and Leads—National City, by 
purchasing First National, will add 
$556-million of deposits to its own 
$5.6-billion. But this still trails Chase 
Manhattan’s city-leading total of $6.9- 
billion. 

The move will add some $71 3-mil- 
lion of resources to National City’s 
$6.2-billion, thus putting the combined 
bank only about $500-million behind 
Chase Manhattan in that respect after 
subtracting the $165-million National 
City will pay for the stock. The merged 
bank will lead Chase Manhattan in 
capital funds, with some $530-million 
against $495-million. 
¢ Twist—This latest merger is different 
from others in the New York outburst. 
In the other cases, the dominant bank 
sought merger to augment its own 
branch banking system. First National, 
however, has no branches to offer at all. 
It handles mainly large corporate ac- 
counts, without National City’s em- 
phasis on “consumer banking.” In fact, 












Legislation to throw off, or disclaim, 
Federal Power Commission control oye 
gas production has been a delicate sy}. 
ject with politicians since the 1959 
uproar that led Harry S. Truman fg 
veto a gas bill by Sen. Robert Kerr (D, 
Okla.). 

Truman gave as his excuse the 
protection of consumer interests—an gp 
gument still potent with congressmeg 
from consumer states 

This opposition, among other re 
sons, has delayed getting repeal legisle 
ture started at this session. But this 
week, with Eisenhower committed, 
Chmn. Percy Priest of Tennessee said 
his House Interstate & Foreign Com 
merce Committee definitely will begin 
hearings sometime this month on a gag 


bill. 


Bank Merger 


Wall Street folklore has long held that 
First National wouldn’t handle an ac 
count with a balance of less than 
$100,000. 

Despite this, First National obviously 
looked attractive to the bigger bank. 
Just how attractive, Wall Streeters say, 
is reflected in the purchase price of 
$550 a share—compared with the mar 
ket’s closing bid of $482 at the first of 
the week. Observers figure that Ne 
tional City had its eye on First Ne 
tional’s top corporate accounts and its 
handsome trust business, as well as its 
$143-million capital funds. 

Wall Streeters also think the Chase 

Manhattan merger had something to do 
with the move. National City, they say, 
won’t want to play second fiddle to 
Chase Manhattan for long, after being 
ahead of Chase in deposits through 
most of the postwar period. A spokes 
man for National City denies this. But 
the rivalry between Chase and National 
City has been hot for some time, and 
observers are speculating now that Ne 
tional City may have stil] other mergers 
in mind. 
e Household—The merged bank, to be 
known as First National City Bank of 
New York, will be heavily dominated 
by National City, which will have 20 
of the 25 directors on the new board. 
Howard C. Sheperd, now chairman of 
National City, will continue as chair 
man of the combined bank; and the 
rest of National City’s senior man- 
agement will hold their present posts. 
Alexander C. Nagle, president of First 
National, will be director of the new 
bank as well as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

The consolidation subject to ap 
proval of stockholders of both banks 
Mar. 30, and to final approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Re 
portedly, he has already given pre 
liminary approval.” 
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There’s Tension in the Air 


No matter how many wells may be drilled 
—and Sinclair’s domestic crude producing 
subsidiary completes them at a rate of 
better than one every day—the moment of 


test is ever new, always exciting. 


And when the test—as in this picture—flows 


oil, excitement turns into triumph. 


The drilling program, stepped up in 1949. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 


has produced gratifying results. Domestic 
output of crude oil and natural gas liquids 
now averages around 133,000 barrels every 
day. This is a rate of production more than 
40 per cent higher than in 1949. 


- 


SINCLAIR | 
| A Great Name in Oll 


FIFTH AVENUE «© NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








Micro assembly. Polepiece before and after coil Cleans fast. Osborn Tampico Brushes, whirling 
has been fitted around it. Cement that bonds pole- _at 16,000 rpm, clean polepieces faster, more thor- 
piece laminations ispowerbrushed off socoilwillfit. oughly than possible before. 


How power brushing cleans 
small parts 15 times faster 
How can an OBA help you? 





ERE, an Osborn Brushing Analysis increased production 1500 

per cent. Formerly, it was necessary to remove bonding cement 
from magnet polepieces ove at a time. Then, the manufacturer and 
an Osborn Brushing Specialist devised this cost-cutting method—a 
simple holding fixture and Osborn Tampico Ringlock» Brushes. 
Now, the operator cleans 25 polepieces at a time . . . about 400 
every hour. 

Increased production is one reason it pays to have an Osborn 
Brushing Analysis made in your plant. Why not have an OBA show 
where you can cut costs on your cleaning and finishing operations? 
Call or write The Oshorn Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-54, 5401 
Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osbou Brus 











oO S B O R IN \\ BRUSHING METHODS + POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
BRUSHING MACHINES * FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


a 


Consolidated Edison picked Babcock ¢ 
Wilcox to build the atomic reactor fy 
its Peekskill (N.Y wer plant (BW- 
Feb.12’55,p100) if AEC approves. 





s 
Cyrus Eaton, Cle id financier, lag 
week acquired large blocks in Kangsy 
City Power & Light Co. and Clevelang 
Electric Illuminating Co. Eaton fo, 
merly had extensive holdings in the 
utility field but disposed of them 25 
vears ago. 

* 


A lift for UHF: Most TV receivers pick 
up only very high frequency (VHI 
channels. That’s part of the troubk 
ultra high frequency (UHF) stations are 
having (BW—Feb.19’55,p52). This week 
George McConnaughey, up for Senate 


confirmation as chairman of FCC, sug. 

gested that manufacture of all-channd 

receivers be encouraged by exempting 

them from the 10% excise tax. F 
= 


Grand Central Terminal’s fate is in the 
lands of two real estate developer, 
Webb & Knapp of New York and 
Roger Stevens of Detroit. The New 
York Central RR gave them the job of 
developing the full potential of 17 mid 
town New York blocks that contain the 
railroad station, office buildings, and 
hotel properties. 
6 

Colonial Airlines may yet be wedded 
to Eastern Air Lines (BW—Mar.6'54, 
p32). A final barrier will be removed if 
CAB upholds an examiner's finding 
that Colonial is free from control by 
Eastern. 


a 
TV Program Week, a Curtis publica 
tion, this week printed its eighth and 
last issue. “The situation is being reap 
praised,” said a Curtis spokesman. 

7 
Penn-Texas Corp. headed by Leopold 
Silberstein (BW—May8’54,p93), won 4 
round in its fight for control of Niles 
Bement-Pond Co. N-B-P directors had 
planned to trade 631,715 shares of um 
issued stock to Belco General Corp. for 
l-million shares of Bell Aircraft Corp 
stock and $636,000 cash. But Belco let 
the option expire after Silberstein got 
an injunction against the deal, which 
would have diluted his holdings o 
N-B-P (reportedly about 25%), made it 
harder to stage a proxy fight for control. 

ed 
Chrysler Corp. is confidently gomg 
ahead with its plant expansion plans 
(BW—Jan.8’55,p33). This week it ai 
nounced a new automotive transmis 
sion plant at Kokomo, Ind., and a new 
Plymouth V-8 engine plant near De- 
troit. 
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F. kK. 
It's wonderful! My new 

IBM Electric is the easiest- 
to-use typewriter I've ever 
set finger to. It's as 
different from my old manual 
as a '55 convertible from a 
Stanley steamer. The IBM 
people tell me that an hour's 
work on an IBM takes less 
energy than 3 minutes’ work 
on an ordinary machine--and 

I believe it! Also, if you'll 
pardon the boast, your 
letters never looked so good! 
So, from the bottom of my 
heart--thanks, boss, for 


te 


IBM "power typing! 











Only IBM makes a complete line 
of electric typewriters 


Here is the IBM EXECUTIVE Electric. Only this EXECUTIVE produces 
letters that look as if they were printed. They make striking “firs? 
impressions” . .. they build prestige . . . they open doors. « IBM 
makes 32 models including this EXECUTIVE and the STANDARD shown 
above ... in many type faces and 7 handsome colors. « For more 
information or a demonstration, call your nearest IBM office or write 
International Business Machines, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 











































Dear Miss L: 





My "perfect secretary" is 
right again--especially about 
IBM Electrics. And "power 
typing" has virtues you've 
never even suspected. Since 
you've had your IBM Electric, 
you've been able to do a 

lot more work than you ever 
did before--more easily and 
in a lot less time. Figure 
that for the whole company, 
and you can imagine the gain 
in efficiency--and the savings. 
We're shifting over 100% to 
IBM Electric Typewriters 

just as fast as we can! 








TYPEWRITERS... OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 


© 1955, International Business Machines Corp 









IF MANPOWER 
is important to 
your PLANT LOCATION, 


investigate TH E 
CENTER 
OF 


New Yorke 


INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICA 


There’s a natural concentration of executive, skilled and unskilled man- 
power in THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA—developed here by the 
tremendous business potential of such an area. 

You will also find an abundance of intelligent and ambitious learners for 
every job, skilled and unskilled. In addition to 1297 high schools and 182 
trade schools in the area, 61 colleges in Ohio and 86 more in Pennsylvania 
provide an ever-increasing reserve of manpower. 

Many additional factors combine to make this a desirable area. Here, 
you are away from bottlenecks and congestion—yet you’re next door to 
major markets and largest suppliers. For a checklist of the many factors, 


send coupon today. 


Onio H—diton Company 


AKRON 8, OHIO 


@eeseeteoeveeee eevee eevee eeveea eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Mr. Walter T. Ackley, General Supervisor of Area Development 
Ohio Edison Company, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send FREE area map. 





Name 





Company 





Address 


City Zone State 





EXPERIENCED CRAFTSMEN—there is a 
higher percentage of skilled labor per 
thousand population in this region 
than anywhere in the nation, according 
to U.S. Department of Labor statistics, 


RESEARCH SKILL—here, much impor- 
tant research is centered, conducted by 
universities, industries and independent 
research organizations . . . stimulating 
new products, new methods, new 
business. 





SCHOOLS, COLLEGES and TRADE 
ScHOoLs—provide specific training to 
meet industry’s needs . . . a ready sup- 
ply of well-prepared youth to man your 
machines, office staffs, etc. 


© 1955, O.E. co, 
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‘WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Republican disunity on the big issues in Congress is spreading. Repub- 
licans closed ranks to support Pres. Eisenhower on taxes, but on a whole 
string of other programs there is little chance of such unity. 


—o— 


Reciprocal trade: Eisenhower will lose Western, New England, and 
some Midwestern senators when the vote comes on extending the program 
for three years and adding to tariff-cutting power. It will take the same 
kind of Democratic support that the White House got in the House to get 
the trade bill through. 


Foreign aid is splitting GOP ranks, too. The big argument is over 
increasing it. 

Construction programs for highways and schools—have Republicans 
divided. Some believe Eisenhower’s plans aren’t big enough, others simply 
oppose the plans outright. 

—e-—_— 

Eisenhower is trying to improve his relations on Capitol Hill. He'll 
hold more conferences, issue more invitations to the White House—for 
business and for social events. The Administration expects to get parts 
of most of its program, with compromises, but it sees the need to present 
a record of GOP unity to the voters next year. 


—eo— 


On taxes, odds are Eisenhower will win. His ace is the veto, which 
he can use if Congress does finally vote the $20 tax reduction the Democrats 
want (page 29). The political figuring is that the Democrats, once their 
record has been made, won’t hold out for the cut if this means letting corpo- 
ration and excise tax rates go down, with a revenue loss of some $3-billion 
to the Treasury. 

—e— 

A cut next year seems sure. The White House 2s well as Congress 
will be courting voters. Eisenhower probably will have his own reduction 
program in January, but there still will be dispute with the Democrats over 
which way to give taxpayers relief. 

The Administration uses two tests: (1) What’s fair, and (2) what’s best 
for the economy. So some kind of combination reduction can be expected 
—cuts for individuals to increase buying power, some aid to business 
to encourage growth, excise cuts to trim prices. 

Democrats will stick with a simple plan—either something like the 
$20-per person they are trying now, or an increase in personal exemptions 
from the present $600 to $800 or thereabouts. This latter is the advice of 
Leon Keyserling, former chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
Democrats are using his arguments against Eisenhower’s economic plans 


(page 28). 


Tax revenues aren’t holding up, and that’s giving the Treasury Dept. 
some added worries for the fiscal year ending June 30. Collections may 
drop below the $59-billion estimated in the January budget message. But 
spending may nct be so high either, come June 30, so the estimated deficit 
of $4.5-billion may not be missed much. 

A footnote: Remember that Eisenhower is backing some new and 
big spending plans, though he is attempting to cut outlays in other fields. 


—e— 
Washington is cold on union demands for GAW—guaranteed annual 
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wage. So far, the Administration hasn’t taken a public stand. And it may 
not, officially, because Eisenhower’s policy is to keep the government out of 
labor-management disputes. 

The union demands are short-sighted, some of Eisenhower’s most 
influential advisers say, privately. They fear a break on the economy. 
Their view: 


The right to keep a job is only one side of the coin. It is tru: 
every workingman likes to think of his job as permanent, as long a 
does his work. And he likes to be paid year-round. 

The other side is management’s rights to give jobs. Eisenhower’: 
ple fear that imposition of guarantees will limit the offering of jobs. Th 
if an employer has to guarantee a paycheck for so many weeks, h: 
give fewer jobs (page 17)—try to level employment with anticipated 
duction. 

This would be a mistake, the Eisenhower advisers say—could | 
growth at a time when new. workers are steadily coming into the | 


market.: 
— 9. 
Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell is hoeing a tough row. He’s tryin 
get his views across to the union rank-and-file, working the political “mi 
road.” 
George Meany is leading the fight against him. As the top man ir 


AFL, Meany never misses an opportunity to slash at Mitchell (BW 
12’55,p136), despite efforts by the Labor Secretary to meet unions 
way. The figuring now is that fulfillment of the AFL-CIO merger will 
the big union’s heads solidly in the Democratic camp. Mitchell is t 
to conciliate them; if that fails, he has his gamble on the rank-a 
union membership—betting that they won’t follow orders from Meany 
Reuther when it comes time to vote in 1956. 


ae 


The Administration is in trouble on its big public works plan—the 
Upper Colorado water storage project (BW—Feb.12’55,p56). It’s a $1-billion 
program, with two big dams designed to generate 1-million kw. of elec- 
tricity. Congressional leaders figure they will have to drop one, the Echo 
Park Dam, in order to get the other dam, Glen Canyon, and the rest of the 
program, approved. Conservationists are just too strong in their opposi- 
tion to Echo Park, which they say would destroy the Dinosaur National 
Monument in Colorado. 

per ae 

A cut is coming in the list of defense suppliers—the Register of 
Planned Wartime Materials Suppliers. That is the master roster of the 
34,000 plants lined up to produce top-priority military goods under full 
mobilization. Officials figure some 10,000 companies will be crossed off. 

You might want to check on your status. Those going off the listing 
include “deadwood”—merged companies, companies out of business, and 
those with changed product lines; also many producers that haven’t kept 
in touch with mobilization officials will be dropped. 

If you want to stay on the list, you should see the Armed Service plat 
ning officer who is responsible for your plant’s role in mobilization—see to 
it that tentative production schedules are renewed. If you aren’t on the 
list and want on, let the services know what your facilities are. a 


Contents conyrighted under the general conyright on the Mar. 6, 1985, lesue—Business Week, 390 W. 42nd St, Now You NYe 





in plastics is 


TENITE 


In November 1954 the first shipment of Tenite 
Polyethylene left the new Texas Eastman plant at 
Longview, Texas. This made Eastman the first new 
supplier of polyethylene in over ten years. 

Along with this new primary source comes a new form 
of polyethylene . . . spherical pellets. 

Spherical pellets offer many advantages. They flow 
freely through molding machine hoppers without 
bridging-over. The new pellets are easier to keep 
clean during storage and use. Their smooth surfaces 
do not readily catch dust and foreign particles. 
Spherical pellets also mean fewer fines, making it 
easier to clean the hopper when changing colors. 
This new form has a 10% lower bulk factor. You can. 
store or ship 1,000 pounds of Tenite Polyethylene 
pellets in the space that would hold only 900 pounds 
of ordinary pellets. 

Tenite Polyethylene is available for injection molding, 
blowing or continuous extrusion (including wire 
covering). It can be furnished in a wide variety of 
colors and color concentrates. 

For more information on Tenite Polyethylene, write 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


TENITE 


POLYETHYLENE 


an Eastman plastic 


Information regarding Tenite also can be obtained from local repre- 
sentatives listed under ‘Plastics —Tenite” in the classified telephone 
directories of the following cities: Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, 
Houston, Leominster (Mass.), Los Angeles, New York City, Portland 
(Ore.), Rochester (N. Y.), St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, and Toronto 
—elsewhere throughout the world, from Eastman Kodak Company 
affiliates and distributors. 
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Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation purchased 
Reo Motors, Inc. on December 31, 1954. Now, 
backed by greater resources, Reo is embarking on 
an important new program of expansion in the man- 
ufacture of trucks and in service to users of trucking 
equipment. 

In John C. Tooker, Reo’s new President, Reo 
has a man of 30 years’ experience in the trucking 
industry. His top management team in Engineering, 
in Manufacturing and in Sales, also are men of experi- 
ence—and men of action. We are going to get a major 
share of the medium and heavy duty truck market. 





PRESIDENT 
Ss. D. DEN UYL Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corporation 


{ This management 
team is sparking 
the greatest 
expansion program 
in Reo history! 





| J. J. Dervin, W. M. Walworth, J. L. Adams, E. W. Reese, 
vice-president and vice president vice president general sales manager 
ass’t to president engineering sales 
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WORLDS roves TRUCK 


A statement by S. D. Den Uyl, President of Bohn Aluminuyy™ 














nt and Brass Corporation and John C. Tooker, President of Reo Motors, Inc. 






ninu 


Now, with the backing of Bohn, we have all the elements 
needed to implement our new program of expansion, It is 
already well under way. 

From 16,000 pounds up to the heaviest duty trucks on the 
road today, Reo offers an array of the World’s Toughest Trucks 
with gasoline, L P-Gas and Diesel power plants. Reo is the 
only exclusive truck manufacturer building truly modern 6 
and 8 cylinder truck engines—the rugged Reo Gold Comets. 
Included is the 220 horsepower Gold Comet V-8, most powerful 
V-8 truck engine ever built. 

Never before has Reo had so much to offer the user of 
motor transport. We invite you to Watch Reo Roll! 


Jo. oo Trek 


ee PRESIDENT 
JOHN C. TOOKER Reo Motors, Incorporated 














e& A.W. Zimmer, R. J. Darragh, G. W. Byrne, R. A. Smith, R. F. McKim 
ger vice president vice president director of vice president secretary 
manufacturing treasurer personnel legal counsel 





REO MOTORS, INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 
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@ Lenders all around the country are keeping an 
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eye on the pace of homebuilding, with another eye on gov- 


ernment policies toward credit. 


@ They're beginning to worry about demand for 


new homes, about cracks in the rental market. 


@ In most areas, though, money is still fairly plenti- 


ful, even if tighter than a few months ago. 


Investors with a stake in the home 
mortgage market are watching the build- 
ing boom as they might watch an ex- 
cessively brilliant son—with a mixture of 
pride and worry. At the first sign of 
overreaching, they want to be ready to 
take control. 

So far, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
throughout the nation found this week, 
concern over the pace of housing starts 
finds nothing to focus on. With the 
heaviest winter activity in history, the 
industry is on its way to another record 
or near-record year for homebuilding 
(BW—Jan.22’55,p26). 

So far, too, the lenders have gone 
along with the builders. But they show 
increasing sclectivity about granting 
loans—they are more and more reluctant 
about writing mortgages for no down 
payment and for the longest terms. 
They are trving to put more of their 
money into shorter mortgages, with 
down payments of 10% to as high as 
50% in some localities. For the riskier 
mortgages, they are discounting as much 
as 5% of face value. 
¢ Pessimists—The investors who see 
danger ahead are inclined to blame the 
Housing Act of 1954 for putting the 
spurs to an already surging market for 
new homes. In their view, the easing of 
FHA and VA mortgage terms artificially 
stimulated a demand that builders and 
lenders are still trying to meet. And 
demand, they say, is beginning to crack 
here and there. 

For example, easy terms have made 
houses often cheaper to buy than to 
rent, but a recent survey by the Na- 
tional Assn. of Real Estate Boards shows 
that, despite generally high occupancy 
levels, demand for rental housing 1s 
beginning to lag in some spots, particu- 
larly suburban garden apartment houses 
uear a few cities. This might indicate 
that rents face a return to the historic 
state of being cheaper than amortization 
payments. 

Pessimists also point out that the 


42 


rate of new family formation is still 
falling. Last year it was less than half 
of new housing starts (BW —Feb.26'55, 
pls). 

e Brakes Needed?—Some financiers are 
calling for the government to put up 
storm warnings. Last week, Norman 
Strunk, executive vice-president of the 
United States Savings & Loan League, 
wrote to Pres. Eisenhower in support 
of the Administration’s request for 
Congressional action giving authority 
to adjust FHA mortgage terms as con- 
ditions warrant. The League, which 
includes 4,200 savings associations and 
banks, says FHA’s liberality is giving 
the housing boom an inflation taint. 

Yet Housing Administrator Albert M. 
Cole, in the same week, told Congress 
that the credit base under the housing 
boom is sound. ‘““We’re not even re- 
motely worried about the possibility 
of collapse,” he said. He asked for an 
additional $1.5-billion for the home 
mortgage insurance fund, which had 
been drawn down by heavy demand 
since October. 

Even if Congress grants the Presi- 
dent the discretionary power to dampen 
mortgage credit, some observers doubt 
that he would use it. The Adminis- 
tration favored the easier terms of the 
housing act last year; in his economic 
report, Pres. Eisenhower said, “The 
federal government should take addi- 
tional steps to augment the facilities 
available for home ownership and im- 
provement.” 

“Washington has made housing its 
baby,” a New York savings bank presi- 
dent remarked this week. “It is using 
the building industry to keep prosperity 
going.” 

e Across the Country—Local conditions 

largely determine the way local lenders 
—as well as the big national lenders— 
place their funds. This is what Business 
WEEK reporters found as they talked to 
mortgage lenders across the country: 

NEW YORK-Big insurance compa- 


m but Wary 
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nies and savings banks, the heart of the 
nation’s mortgage business, agree thy 
the tightening of home finance credj 
so far has been light and will probabh 
not become severe. 

Most say they are pretty well “loang 
up” now and are more selective in plac. 
ing their money. Savings and loan asso 
ciations seem to have more money ty 
lend than the insurance companies, Byt 
the huge Prudential Insurance Co, of 
America, based in Newark, N. J., hg 
just replenished its funds with a $359 
million “warehousing deal’ with 1 
banks throughout the country (BW- 
Jan.1°55,p61). The Pru borrows from 
the banks with government-insur 
mortgages as collateral; it has used $75. 
million of credit this way. 

SEATTLE—The head of a leading 
real estate firm summed up Seattle 
mortgage situation this way: “In buying 
mortgages, insurance companies now are 
placing money instead of just getting 
rid of it.” 

As in most other cities, first signs of 
a pinch show up in discounts of longest 
term, nothing-down mortgages, which 
sell at around 95% of par. VA 30-vea 
loans are almost nonexistent, and open- 
end mortgages are a minor factor. Most 
of the lending is on governmentn- 
sured, 25-year pape! 

SAN FRANCISCO-Money is still 
plentiful, but observers say that Eastem 
insurance companies and savings banks 
are getting choosier, after being “too 
liberal” for some time. FHA and VA 
loans with some down payment are sold 
at par, but some builders express fears 
that big buyers of mortgages may geta 
little tougher in the near future. 

LOS ANGELES-In recent weeks, 
the 30-year, nothing-down VA mortgage 
has been selling at an increasingly hear 
ier discount. It’s still a borrower's mar 
ket, with commercial banks competing 
actively for mortgages, especially the 
medium-term paper with at least 10% 
down. The big Eastern lenders have 
been dealing heavily in the 30-year VA 
mortgages, and this has been the focus 
of whatever “tightening” there has been 
so far. 

DENVER-This continues to 
one of the easiest money areas in the 
country. One indication of this is the 
development of “trade-in” deals, i 
which the real estate broker guarantees 
resale of an old house at a specified fig: 
ure, with anything extra going to the 
person making the trade. 

One large Denver lender made a tet 
ord number of loans in January, but stil 
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How to take a jet’s pulse... 


Picture 36 men with notebooks and 
pencils perched on the wings of this 
jet—busily recording stresses and pres- 
sures as the Super Sabre roars through 
its supersonic, miles-high test flights. 
That's the kind of job done photograph- 
ically at North American Aviation with 
an oscillograph recorder. 





PLANT EFFICIENCY is no higher than the 
health of your employees. Regular checkups 


of lungs and spine, on Du Pont X-Ray Film, 
help keep efficiency up, sick leave down. 


DU PONT 


Photographic Products 


REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY. 





Sensitive pickups on vital parts of 
the aircraft send data to the recorder. 
There this data is translated into light 
and recorded on a photographic paper, 
Du Pont “Lino-Writ” W. Engineers 
choose ‘‘Lino-Writ’’ W because it’s 
strong and remarkably sensitive, and so 
thin that many feet of it can be fitted 





KEEP FILING COSTS DOWN by making pho- 
tocopies on thin Du Pont “Photo-Writ” W 
(right) . Both folders hold 200 photocopies— 
but “Photo-Writ” W is up to 60% thinner. 








PHOTO COURTESY NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC, 


six miles up 


into compact recording equipment. 

“Lino-Writ” W records engineering 
data in many fields—in mass spectrom- 
etry, in many types of aircraft, in guided 
missiles, in the automotive industry. 
Want more information on this versatile 
oscillograph recording paper? Please 
mail the coupon. 





OIL PROSPECTORS work in rough country 
on seismic explorations. A Du Pont record- 
ing paper, “Seismo-Writ,” makes perfect 
records under almost any conditions. 
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E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) J 
Photo Products Depertment I 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. i 
[] Please have your Technical Representative call. i 
(] Please send me information about 
C] “*Lino-Writ’’ W [] Medical X-Ray Films i 
[] “*Photo-Writ’’ W [] **Seismo-Writ’’ : 
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@ modern way to speed pack- 
ng and bundling, 


Write for “Approved Packaging 
Specifications for Pressure-Sensitive 
Strapping Tape" Behr-Manning, 
Troy, N. Y. Dept. BW-3. 


/ 
PEHR-MANNING 


Hold down shipping costs 


with 


Behr-cat 
— Strapping Tape 


In the hands of your packers, 
this filament-reinforced, pres- 
sure-sensitive Behr-cat Strap- 
ping Tape keeps man-hours 
down while increasing output. 
It goes on fast, holds tight 
through rough handling, and 
lifts off with an ease that re- 
ceivers appreciate. Try it. 


In Canada: Behr-Manning (Canada) Ltd., Brantford. 
For Export: Norton Behr-Manning Overseas inc., New Rochelle, N.Y. 





Uivision of NORTON Company 
T-3 





has more money than it can phe 
There is active bidding for both FR 
and VA mortgages, including the Jon. 
term, nothing-down varieties. Comme 
cial banks are sticking to conventign; 
mortgages and loans on older hoy 
with little dealing in FHA and yy 
loans. 

KANSAS CITY— Mortgage Mone 
is again getting tighter here, due to 4 
Federal Reserve action in tightenip 
money somewhat,” says the preside: 
of a large savings and loan associatig 
Borrowers looking for 30-vear, nothing 
down paper “have to search for it.” 

Some savings and loans prefer “% 
velopment” loans to builders athe 
than to individual home buvers, T} 
gives them volume but also loads they 


up with long-term, slim-cquity pape 
At present, these mortgages are bein 


sold at discounts ranging from 3 to; 
points, with the Eastern savings bank 
being the biggest buyers of such pape 
Following the nationwide pattem, 
ings and loans the top mortgag, 
lenders in the K.C. area, with insy 
ance companies and savings banks nett 


Conventional loans carry mud 
tougher terms than FHA and VA mot. 
gages. <A_ local isurance company 


spokesman says: “Conventional loa 
are available at 44% to 6% for tem 
of 5 to 20 years; equity requirements 
range from 334% to 50% down py 
ment.” 

Open-end mortgages aren’t getting 
much of a play here, with borrowes 
being limited to improving the prop 
erty on which they are granted. Mot 
lenders feel the FHA Title I improve 
ment mortgage is more “easily ha 
dled.” 

K.C. builders are beginning to wom 
about the report that the rental market 
is softening, with vacancies cropping up 
especially in lower rental brackets. Pros 
pective renters in middle rent ranges ae 
becoming more selective, too. In the 
short run, this will lead to demands for 
upgrading rents. In the long mum, t 
could bring the price of rentals back t 
its more normal relationship to the 
price of new houses. This might takt 
some of the steam out of the demani 
for housing. 

DALLAS—A construction compan 
executive in this booming building 
town says he has “a definite feeling 
that mortgage money will tighten up? 


bit in the next few months . . . andits 
something we're scared of.” A by 
lender in Dallas observes that “mone 
has tightened considerably in the last 
30 days,” as reflected in the heftier dis 
counts being asked on VA_ 30-year, 


nothing-down paper. Up until a month 
and a half ago, discounts ran 4% to! 
—now they have jumped to 2% Wo 
24%. Big mortgage buyers will tax¢ 
such paper only at heavy discounts. 

Eastern insurance companies and 
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ow to Pick the Right Cutting Oil 


fz 








WORD OF MOUTH? LABORATORY ANALYSIS? 

It gives you the answer sometimes, but not many of Sure. But there’s no formula for correlating the labora- 
your friends have the same cutting oil requirements and tory analysis with how well the cutting oil will work on 
the same problems that you have. It’s much surer to your job. It takes years of field experience like Sun’s 
depend on specialists like Sun. to help you make the right choice. 





ELABORATE SHOP TEST? EXPERIENCE IS THE ANSWER. 

This will probably give you the answer. But it’s expen- And Sun has it. Its field representatives have probably 
sive and interferes with production when you try to come across problems similar to yours many times. If 
test all the oils available. Sun’s experience can help they haven’t, its cutting oil specialists and metallurgical 
keep your shop-testing to a minimum. technicians are ready to help with your problem. 


Soluble or straight, transparent or black, light or heavy duty—Sun makes the kind of 
cutting oil you need to handle your job at the lowest cost. For more information, call 
your nearest Sun office or write SuN Or. Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. BW-3. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 7 
SUN OIL COMPANY WNC 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. - SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
Refiners of famous High-Test Blue Sunoco Gasoline 



































UNITABLE. 


BELT CONVEYOR 
For Assembly - Inspection - Packaging 


The most ADAPTABLE portable conveyor you 
can find. Exclusive unitized design 

10’ to 80’ lengths. Write for 

NITABLE Bulletin now. 


CONVEYOR \ 
SPECIALTY | 


COMPANY INC. 


28 Newport Avenue 
North Quincy 71, Mass. 





Why OIL companies buy 
insurance through JaH 


The special risk characteristics of the oil industry 
—jnsurance problems connected with drilling, 
refining, storage, pipeline and tanker operations 

are thoroughly familiar to the J&H staff. And 
continuing service to leading petroleum compa- 
nies keeps us in touch with the industry’s 
changing needs. 

Our staff includes specialists in fire, casualty 
and marine insurance . . . employee benefit plan- 
ning and group life . . . safety and fire protection 
_ . loss adjustment and rate analysis. 


engineering . 
- : ct with world 


And we maintain constant conta 


insurance markets. 
When you think of business insurance, think of 


J&H. It costs no more to have the best. 


JoHNSON & HIGGINS 

INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 

63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 

San Francisco - Los Angeles - Detroit - Cleveland 


Pittsburgh - Buffalo - Seattle - Wilmington 
- Montreal - Toronto - Havana - London 


Chicago - 
Philadelphia - 
Vancouver - Winnipeg 





savings banks buy the bulk of ms 
gages, mostly FHA and VA Paper, y 
the emphasis on large dey elop ne 
financing. There is still a good deal 
money for financing of prewar homm 
and most commercial banks prefer 
type of loan. Terms generally run 1 
years at rates of 5% to 6%. F 

ATLANTA-—This is one of the 
est growing cities in the country, 
14,000 new houses built last year ; 
indications that this mark will bes 
ceeded in 1955. The pace is gene 
ascribed to easy credit, which has tigh 
ened only slightly since the last quar 
of 1954. VA mortgages are still em 
to get, but discounts are beginning 
run to 2 or 3 points. As one mortgagm 
banker put it, “Lenders are out to gel 
the best return possible.” , 

One reason given for the slight ping 
showing up now is that insurance coy 
panies and savings banks, top lendeg 
especially for government-insured mo 
gages in popular suburban develg 
ments, have spread themselves too thim 
In the face of increasingly heavy d@ 
mands for new money, one savings andl 
loan association spokesman points ouf 
signs of caution are showing up. “f 
year ago,” he says, “we were taking J 
mortgages on a nothing-down basis 
Now as a policy, we’re not. I don’t say 
we won’t take them, but we’d rather 
not.” But he foresees no drastic tight 
ening in the near future. 

A factor in rural areas outside Atlanta 
has been the Voluntary Home Mort 
gage Credit Program, set up by the 
Housing Act of 1954 (BW-—Nov6 
"54,p108). This program siphons mort- 
gage funds from “plentiful” sections 
into “tight” rural areas through local 
committees of builders, bankers, and 
others. In rural areas near Atlanta, the 
program has worked well, with big 
lenders eager to find new business there. 

CHICAGO-Lenders have been do 
ing more picking and choosing lately, 
although there is still plenty of money 
available. They show an increasing pre 
ference for maturities of 20-25 years, 
with a leaning away from the 30-year, 
nothing-down paper. Even on VA loans, 
lenders try to get some down payment. 

Generally, in Chicago and cities such 


as Elkhart and South Bend, Ind., there's 2 


a feeling that tighter money is inevit 


able as demand is spurred for easier 


terms under the housing act. Mortgage 
money for older homes is plentiful, ab 
though high down payments and short 
terms are the rule. Open-end mort 
gages have long been popular, but they 
are usually limited to improvements 0a 
the property. 


CLEVELAND-Two recent signifelly 


cant changes in the local picture may 


soon mark the end of the “nothing 
‘down, years-to-pay” deal here: (1) A@ 


sharp drop lately in the “availability” 
of mortgage money, mainly due to t 
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Light-weight, strong, rugged, weather- 
proof... and appealing to modern tastes 
... furniture of Revere Aluminum made 
by leading manufacturers brings new 
satisfaction to outdoor and indoor living. 

If you are a manufacturer of home or 
office furniture, or accessories, you will 
find in Revere Aluminum Tube, Sheet 
and Extruded Shapes the fine surface 
finish and superior working qualities that 
smooth the flow of production and give 
extra eye-appeal to your products. 

If you are a manufacturer of anything 
that is made or could be made better of 
aluminum, it will pay you to take ad- 
vantage of Revere’s exceptional experi- 
ence in metals and Revere’s Technical 
Advisory service. Revere Copper and 
Brass Incorporated, Founded by Paul 
Revere in 1801, Executive Offices, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


REVERE KNOWS IT S A-B-C’S 


AlUMiNum BRAss COPPER 

















































fears among lenders 
construction may be near the saturation 
point. 


That’s not to say that any shortage 


of mortgage money has developed. It 
hasn’t. However: 

¢ Many lenders now have all the 
little-or-no-down-payment, long-term, 
government-backed paper they want. 

¢ They don’t like the recent up- 
trend of the local “vacancy rate.” It has 
been moving up sharply. And _ they 
want to see how many of the substantial 
number of new homes built since last 
fall will be sold by spring. 

Thus, at the moment at least, many 
lenders claim they’re more interested in 
commercial and industrial loans than in 
home mortgages. Where the latter are 
concerned, they are now concentrating 
on loans running not over 25 years (and 
preferably less) on properties on which 
at least a 5% down payment (and pre- 
ferably more) has been made. FHA 
paper is their preference, but they will 
accept VA mortgages, provided they are 
not of the no-down-payment type. 

Some lenders add that they are no 
longer interested in financing big hous- 
ing developments at one fell swoop. 
“Sure, we will continue such financing,” 
one big lender explains, “but we'll be 
Masons and do it by degrees. Here- 
after, we will finance such operations 10 
houses at a time. When the first 10 
are sold, then we'll finance another 10, 
and so on.” 

BOSTON-It’s a notoriously easy 
money area, with its concentration of 
savings banks, building and loan asso- 
ciations, and a few large insurance com- 
panies pouring funds into the city and 
suburbs. Most lending now is being 
done_on 30-year, nothing-down VA 
paper. Actually, the money from” sav- 
ings deposits is piling up so fast that 
lenders often quite literally don’t know 
what to do with it. 

But there are signs even here that 
things may change. A _ banker says, 
“We've never liked those VA’s, but 
we were forced into it by builders who 
found that kind of money from some 
other banks. We're beginning to won- 
der how long this can go on. We've 
had enough.” 

Big developers are shopping for the 
best terms, with the nothing-down, 30- 
vear VA carrying a 44% rate getting the 
biggest play. Conventional loans go for 
one-quarter down at around 4%. 

Building in Boston is well above the 
average for the state, being up 46% in 
January, according to one estimate. 
Other cities, such as Worcester and 
Springfield, where activity isn’t so fran- 
tic, reportedly see few nothing-down 
loans. 
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desire of many insurance companies— 
traditionally the big buyers here of long- 
term paper—to take a second look at 
the local housing picture; (2) growing 
that new-home 
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WAYNESBORO (PA.) CURB BIDDING is brisk for 142 common shares of local 
industries and a local bank. Auctioneer Leslie A. Bohn (right) handles all sales. 


Local Curb Exchange: 


While the bull market as reflected 
on major stock exchanges throughout 
the country has been hogging the fi- 
nancial headlines, investors in Waynes- 
boro, Pa., have quietly continued to 
trade stocks on what may well be the 
last true “curb exchange” in the coun- 
try (pictures). 

Last week, auctioneer Leslie A. Bohn 
—whose regular job is attendance officer 
of the local school system—auctioned off 
142 common shares of local industries 
and businesses. It was the second sale 
of the year, and lasted just nine and 
a half minutes, with a dollar value of 
$5,236 worth of stock traded. 

The sale was held on the sidewalk in 
front of the First National Bank & 
Trust Co., because, as Bohn says, 
“that’s the sunny side of the street.” 
In summer, the auction moves across 
the street, in front of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. 

e Attraction—The latest sale attracted 
about 50 people, with only about a 
dozen of them bidding. Several 
would-be buyers left early, obviously 


disappointed on hearing that Bohn 
wouldn’t be able to sell some 70 shares 
he had previously hoped to trade. In- 
cluded in the unsold lot were some 20 
shares of Landis Tool Co., which last 
year brought a price of around $107. 
That incident provides a clue to 
what Waynesboro curb buyers want. 
Bohn noted that “people are interested 
in Landis Tool because it paid a divi 
dend of $5.50 last year. That’s what 
local investors are looking for. They 
aren’t speculators, by and large—they 
just want investments that offer a bet- 
ter return than other things they could 
put their money into.” 
e Auctioneer—Bohn, in his capacity as 
auctioneer, is the real backbone of the 
“curb.” He has held the job for 23 
years, auctioning off stocks of local en- 
terprises on Saturdays at intervals of 
from two to twelve weeks. Any time 
he has rounded up prospective bids cov- 
ering 100 to 150 shares of stock, Bohn 
sets up a sale. Some times he may auc 
tion off a piece of real estate as an appe 
tizer before he starts on the stock. 
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WANGLING bids, Bohn (top, right) 
moves up sidewalk. Buyers included . . . 








. son of local contractor (left), who out- 


bid 77-year-old John Motz for textile stock. 


The Market Gets Thin 


While the curb has in the past han- 

dled new issues for some local com- 
panies, there have been none recently. 
Bohn gets most of the stock for auc- 
tion from estates that are being set- 
tled, or from investors who want to sell 
for cash or switch their holdings. The 
trading is all in local shares, except 
for occasional offerings of stock of 
frms in neighboring Greencastle, Pa., 
and Hagerstown, Md. 
* Cross-Section—Last week’s sale was 
typical in all but number of shares 
traded—142 is below average. But these 
were a representative cross section of 
Wavnesboro ‘industry. Biggest block 
was 50 shares of Frick Co. common, 
which went for $37.50 a share. Frick 
makes refrigerating and _air-condition- 
ing equipment, sold last vear in the 
range of $36.50 to $43.25. 

Also traded were 36 shares of Landis 
Machine Co. (no relative of Landis 
Tool Co.) at $40.25 (its 1954 range 
was $40-$51.25)—32 shares of First Na- 
tional Bank stock at $23.25 and another 
parcel of eight shares of the same stock 
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at $23 (compared with a 1954 range 
of $22-$23.75)—and 16 shares _ of 
Waynesboro Knitting Co. for $61.50, 
right at its 1954 high. 

Waynesboro Knitting brought out 
the most spirited bidding, with its 
$4 annual dividend evidently provid- 
ing the lure for the town’s investment- 
conscious buyers. 
¢ Approval—Officials of the local firms 
readily express their approval of the 
curb exchange. “We are too small,” ex- 
plains one, “to list our securities on a 
large exchange. Furthermore, local peo- 
ple know our companies and the prices 
they pay for stock come close to repre- 
senting their real worth. There’s not 
much speculation when you're buying 
into a company vou or some member 
of your family has worked for and lived 
with for years.”” Another company ofh- 
cial likes the curb because it “insures 
local control of our company.” 

e Anemia—Despite this attitude and 
the usual briskness of the trading, the 
curb seems to be a slowly dying insti- 
tution. Since 1951, total number of 









is dominant in 
AVIATION! 


1. Central geographical location 
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2. Dependable local labor supply 
3. Favorable tax structure 

4. Fine plant facilities, utilities 

5. Suitable climate for industry 
6. Availability of sub-contractors 


NOT IDLE ° 
CLAIMS! : 


Read these substantiating statements . 
from aircraft industry leaders: 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY... e 
“The great industry and dependability , 
of Oklahoma people has n a most 
important asset in the fine production 
records we have achieved . . . the 
healthy framework of small businesses 
in the area enabled us to place more 
than $37 million in sub-contracts in 
Tulsa alone, during the past four years.” , 

—Harry WoopHeap 

V.P. & Gen. Mgr., Tulsa Div. 
AMERICAN AIRLINES... ss 
“We like Tulsa ... because itis centrally © 
located, has excellent flying weather, . 
affords a good local supply of intelligent 
labor, has an interested and cooperative 
city and state government and is a fine e 
place for our employees to live.” e 

—Marvin WHITLOCK 

V.P., Maintenance & Engineering 


AERO COMMANDER... 

“We chose Oklahoma because of a com- 
bination of factors: necessary physical °® 
facilities, a ready and interested labor 
supply, a stimulating economic attitude 
and a climate favorable to production. 
All this plus a central geographical loca- 
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tion makes us like Oklahoma.” a 
—R. T. Amis, Jr. 
President 2 
Aero Design & Engineering Co. e 


Oklahoma is one of the nation’s 
leading aviation centers. Write e 
for details on this industry! . 

















... the harder they fall for the VIP, 
sumptuous new chair designed by 
Sturgis for all men in big jobs and 
big men in all jobs. The VIP is a 
chair for front offices, where men 
of importance conduct affairs of 
importance 


The noble dimensions of seat and 
back, the lavishness of foam rubber 
nestling on steel springs are linked 
in a conspiracy of prestige and com- 
fort. When you own a VIP, it will 
be for the rest of your business life! 


In luxurious combinations of leather 
or elastic versilan with fine fabrics. 
Swiveling on either the exclusiwwe 
Sturgis fiber glass base or the fa- 
mous Sturgis streamlined metal base. 
A guest chair to match. 


ae 





POSTURE CHAIRS 


Manufactured in Sturgis, Mich. and Charleston, S.C. 
The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, Sturgis, Michigan 


THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


We'd like a copy of your illustrated fold- 
er describing this and other chairs. (3) 


Name 





Firm Nome 





Address 
City. State 
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shares traded annually has dropped off 
sharply. 

In that year, 3,162 shares changed 
hands on the sidewalk exchange. The 
following year, trading fell to slightly 
more than half that figure, or 1,744 
shares. In 1953, the total was only 
1,204 shares, and last year it shrank to 
947, less than half the 1,916-share av- 
erage of the last 10 years. In both of 
this year’s sales, the number of shares 
lagged far behind previous figures. 

e Changes—The drop seems to be due 
both to a decline in offerings and a 
waning interest of buyers. There’s 
plenty of pessimism about the curb’s 
chances of survival, with old-timers 
sighing that local residents seem more 
interested in buying modern luxuries 
than securities of the eight local firms 


Title Insurers in Clover 


Building boom’s benefits spread to the guarantee 
business. With housing the main prop, another record 


year is in sight. 


The construction boom is not the 
private preserve of the mortgage money 
lenders (page 42) and the builders. A 
much less-known branch of the indus- 
try—the realty title guarantee (or insur- 
ance) companies—also saw the volume 
of its business soar last year. And it 
looks for more of the same in 1955. 

All over the country, title guarantee 
companies had their biggest vear in 
1954. Generally, the pattern was pretty 
much like New York state, where the 
dollar volume of title insurance writ- 
ten by in-state companies was 18% 
above 1953, with premiums up 15%. 
¢ Home Building—The title guarantee 
business has been boosted by the vigor 
felt in all types of construction, but it’s 
the residential part that has given the 
mightiest shove. And, with another 
1-million-plus starts expected for 1955, 
the title people are looking for another 
record of their own. 

Big lenders generally refuse to issue 
a mortgage on property unless the title 
is guaranteed. Housing experts sound 
the obvious warning against buying 
houses without having the _ title 
searched; many of them recommend 
having the title insured as well. 
¢ Reefs and Shoals—Proponents of title 
insurance cite a long list of perils from 
which it shields both the home buyer 
and the mortgage lender: 

¢ Hidden liens, notably mechanics’ 
liens, that may have been slapped on 
the property unbeknownst to buyer 
and lender. 

e Errors in the public records that 
might crop up late to cloud the title. 

e Frauds connected with the rec- 
ord. 





that are traded. Others hold that g 
the curb needs to pep it up is a reyiygl 
of general business conditions—somg 
thing like the 1951 boom, when th 
3,162 shares traded brought in $15@§ 
000. 

Waynesboro’s industry has enjoyg 
its best years in wartime, if curb tradj 
volume is any indicator. In 195] the 
Korean conflict was throwing ph 
of business to Waynesboro indug 
and the record year on the curb cam 
during World War II: In 1944, 40) 
shares were traded for more than $17[p 
000. 

Auctioneer Bohn is among the oph 
mists, as you might expect. He fegk 
that if enough “hot” stocks like Landy 
Tool are traded, this ‘“‘rural curb” wih 
1egain some measure of its old vigor. 

























































¢ Ownership claims made later on 
behalf of minor kin of the seller. 

e Secret marriages, which might 
give rise to claims by the spouse or 
other heirs. 

e Claims by relatives of the seller 
hased on charges that he was insane 
at the time of the sale 

Plenty of “horror” stories are cited 
to back the advice that the homeowner 
should take out insurance on his title 
to what is usually the biggest purchase 
of his life. 

Daniel Boone is the favorite histor- 
cal example. The great frontiersman 
thought he had carved himself an 
estate of thousands of acres in the 
wilderness of what is now Kentucky. 
But faulty title deprived him of every 
acre; Congress had to pass a special bill 
giving him a spot on which to pass his 
last years. 
¢ Recording—The right to hold land 
with a clear title in what is now the 
U.S. dates to earliest colonial days. In 
1620, immediately after the Pilgrims 
landed in Massachusetts, they set a 
public office for recording the owner 
ship and transfer of real property. 
Other colonies soon followed suit. 

In earliest days, the buyer’s tawyer 
simply went to the recording office and 
checked the title. Later, as villages de 
veloped into towns, and towns ito 
cities, and as property laws multiplied, 
the job of searching urban titles be- 
came far more complicated. 

e Abstracts—Indeed, it became so com- 
plicated that many busy lawyers got 
tired of the whole thing. As more of 
them dragged their feet at doing the 
work, a new type of business came into 
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turn a dial- get a copy 


WITH REVOLUTIONARY NEW PHOTOCOPY MACHINE 


The Brand sud 


Da YALA MATIC 


APECO AUTO-STAT 
Obsoletes all A. copying advancements 


Now an entirely new concept in office photocopying. Turn the 
dial . . . get the clearest, fastest, most convenient copy of anything. 
It’s the new all electric Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat with revo- 
lutionary finger tip dial control . . . the results of years of Apeco 
experience and continuous research. The original can be any color 
on opaque or transparent paper—printed on one or both sides. It 
copies any original up to 15” wide any length. The Dial-A-Matic 
is years ahead in design too . . . light weight for easy portability 
. compact to fit on the corner o any desk and is outstandin 
styled in an eye-catching contrast of polished and satin fin 
stainless steel. It offers hundreds of money and time saving uses 
in every business at a price well within the budget of even the 
smallest firm. 


SEND 





As a business executive you will 
want to read this a 
on the world’s newest most 
copying machine. Important infor- 
mation that can show you how 
to save time and money in your 
business. 

Local representatives in all prin- 
cipal cities. Consult your Classified 
Directory. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Chicago 26, Ill. 





GOES THE 
ORIGINAL 


FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


NOW GET INSTANT PHOTOCOPIES 
OF ANYTHING WRITTEN, 
PRINTED, TYPED, DRAWN 
OR PHOTOGRAPHED 

RIGHT IN YOUR 
OWN OFFICE 













Now just dial a copy. The secret 
to the world’s easiest copying 
method is in the dial. Amazing 
newly designed automatic copy 
control assures perfect copies 
every time. Just set the dial to 
the type of copies you want — 
your copies are ready in seconds. 





























No Developing No Fixing 
No Washing No Drying 
No Trays No Dark Room 


SO EASY AND FAST! 
OUT 


COMES 
THE COPY! 














American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
1957 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, IIL. 
Rush me without obligation your free 
book on new Apeco Dial-A-Matic 
Auto-Stat copying. I understand this 
is a factual report that will show me 
how I can increase the efficiency of 
my business. 


Name. 





Firm 
Address 
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in Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd., 
134 Park Lawn Road, Toronto, Ont. 


























Keep a record of the service 
life of the wire rope you're 
now using on your cranes, 
hoists or other lifting devices. 
Mark the date the rope is in- 
stalled and the date when it 
first shows wear. 

Then try just one order of 
Yellow Strand Wire Rope and 
record its life. You'll see a dif- 
ference in wire ropes and 
you'll see how ordinary ropes 
are cutting into your profits. 

Yellow Strand gives you 
more service because it’s 
made of highest quality steels, 
precision-fabricated into 
tough strands and tougher 
ropes. Yet flexibility and han- 
dling ease are retained. 

Try just one order of Yel- 
low Strand Wire Rope — call 
your Broderick & Bascom 
distributor today. His name 
and address will be sent on 
request. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM 


ROPE CO. 
4203 UNION BLVD. 
ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 


Yellow Stand 


For Safety + Savings + Speedi-Service 





being: the abstracters. First as individ- 
uals and then as companies, the ab- 
stracters simply marked out a given 
area and did studies of all the property 
in it. At the recording offices, they 
copied all documents relating to each 
piece of property. Then, when a cus- 
tomer asked for data on a given prop- 
erty, the abstractor prepared its com- 
plete history—its mortgages, deeds, 
judgments, probate proceedings, and the 
chronology of owners. 

The abstracters, of course, keep a 
continuing check on their chosen areas, 
so that up-to-date reports can be pro- 
duced at once. 

The reports turned out by the ab- 
stracters were sold to lawyers acting in 
real estate transactions. On their data, 
the lawyers based their opinions of the 
soundness of the title. 
¢ Imperfections—Despite all the care 
of the abstracters and the lawyers, there 
was an ever-present possibility of error 
or omission in the public records. It 
was to fill this potential void that the 
title guaranty companies came into be- 
ing. In effect, after studying a title, 
they were prepared to insure its au- 
thenticity against subsequently-dis- 
covered slips. 

The first title guarantee company 
was chartered in Philadelphia in 1876. 
Similar outfits were set up in Chicago 
and New York about 10 years later; 
today there are more than 150 com- 
panies in the United States that in- 
sure titles. 

Not all states have title guarantee 

companies. In Connecticut, titles are 
searched by the lawyer for the buyer. In 
Towa, it’s illegal to set up a company for 
insuring titles. In Chicago, the title in- 
surance business is growing, but in 
downstate Illinois, transfers are usually 
made without title guarantee. 
e Urban—In general, the title guar- 
antee companies do their biggest busi- 
ness in the large cities. Interest in their 
services wanes steadily as you move 
closer to rural areas. In the deep weeds, 
there are still tracts held under the 
so-called “trunk titles.” The family 
owning a piece of property has kept 
all documents relating to it stuffed 
in a trunk in the attic. With each new 
transfer, a new deed is added to the 
collection, and the whole bundle is 
passed on to the buyer. Sometimes, 
not a deed in the whole collection has 
been officially recorded. 

The West Coast is the citadel of 
title guarantees. In California, a very 
high percentage of all titles are in- 
sured. Demand for similar guarantees 
has been rising in the East, particularly 
around New York City where a great 
deal of mortgage financing is handled 
by the big life insurance companies, 
savings banks, and savings and loan 
associations. Generally these institu- 
tions demand a guaranteed title. 


FINANCE BRIEFS 





ee 


The mostest: Metropolitan Life [pg 
ance Co. is still the world’s biggest io, 
governmental business, with assets of 
$13.1-billion at the end of 1954 Be 
Frederic W. Ecker reports. That gp 
pares with the $12.8-billion congg 
dated assets of the Bell System, 
largest nonfinancial institution, and fly 
$9.2-billion resources of San Francisgy; 
Bank of America, the largest U.S. bag} 
At the close of last year, 54% of Mer 
resources were invested in corporate ¢ 
curities, 20% in home and farm mop. 
gages, and 14% in U.S. and Canadig 
government obligations. 

t 
A $50-million, 100-year loan has bem 
negotiated privately by Goodyear Tir 
& Rubber Co. with a group of ingy. 
ance companies. Chmn. P. W. Lith 
field says the loan will “provide ampk 
funds for . . . [Goodyear’s] . . . expand. 
ing business.” ‘The company plans som 
to take down the commitment m 
33% 100-year notes, which “under ce 
tain circumstances” can be converted 
into shorter term, lower rate paper at 
the option of either Goodyear or th 
lenders. 

a 
Shell Oil Co., brand-new member o 
the billion-dollar asset group, plans 
capital spending of $240-million in 
1955. Dniling operations will get $100 
million of the money, including $20 
million for wildcatting. 

e 
More aluminum: Alcoa is considering a 
10% boost in its capacity for turing 
out primary aluminum. Right now, the 
company is weighing plans for raising 
the more than $35-million that would 
be needed. 

a 
Life company realty holdings hit a rec 
ord high of $24-billion at yearend. That 
includes $1.3-billion of commercid 
renting properties, $454-million o 
rental housing, and $503-million i 
properties used by the life companics 
themselves. The Institute of Life Ir 
surance also reports that the trade lat 
year invested $386-million in real estate. 

a 
Scott Paper Co. is considering “plans 
for permanent public financing of 3 
portion of . . . [its program of e 
pansion. . . Meanwhile, Scott has 
arranged for $40-million of possible 
bank loans this year 

7 
Mack Trucks, Inc., has taken the fist 
major step in a long-range program 0 
diversification, buying White Indus- 
tries, Inc., and Radio Sonic Corp. Both 
these makers of electronics for aviation, 
industrial, and military use will be oP 
erated as the Electronics Div. of Mack 
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® 
Staley I'S PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY, HOME AND FARM 


Tanciseg’s 
. S. bank 
of Met; 


This is a dandy roll . . . the unique de- 
vice which applies the hallmark (water- 
mark) of quality to wet paper during 
processing. 


r raising 
t would 





How Staley’s sizes up paper problems 
with solutions that finish in the money! 


mpanics 
Life In 
ade la Staley’s custom made starches offer greater 


production control for quality paper products. 


From the humble grocery bag to the authoritative bond, quality and uni- 
formity remain the common goals of papermakers throughout all sizing, 
finishing and coating operations. 
cep Sea achieved at Staley’s in recent years are significant to man- 
agement faced with these objectives. Advantages of the many custom made 
Staley’s starch products have helped the paper industry uphold high stand- 
atds... while allowing greater product Eccsdiieution. 
Staley’s is proud to play a part in an industry as vital to the public welfare SOME OF MANY INDUSTRIES SERVED 
as vom From candy to canning, textiles to tanning, Staley’s research 6 Pharmaceuliell © Textile 
p. Both contributions are extensively recorded in dozens of key industries . .. a Deine © Corrugating 
vation, few of which are listed at the right. 





® Leather @ Explosives 


Me . " ® Mineral Processing 
—_ A. E, Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois 
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Turning Back Prices—and the Clock 


LOUISVILLE-About 250 mer- 
chants here last weekend turned back 
the clock to “old-fashioned bargains— 
nothing like it since Gran’ma wore a 
bustle.” But by early this week, they 
still hadn’t agreed on the results. 

The promotion, which began on Fri- 
day and lasted through a rainy Satur- 
day, had a two-day advance buildup in 
newspapers and on television and radio. 
Stores dressed their clerks in costumes 
from the 1890s, and floor walkers 
donned derbys and sideburns. On the 
counters, many items were marked 
down from 20% to 50%; $105 type- 
writers sold for $76; winter topcoats 
were cut from $79.50 to $39.50; 89¢ 
phonograph records went at seven for 
S 


Outside, parking lot operators cut 
their rates in half, traffic lights were 
turned off at 35 intersections, and 75 
extra policemen were assigned to handle 
the crowds. 

By the close of business Saturday, 
some of the smaller stores were saying 
the promotion had tripled their volume. 
The two biggest department stores, 
though, were less enthusiastic: One said 
volume was up only 10% to 15% over 
1 normal weekend; the other said 
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simply that it was pleased. ‘The down- 
town retail committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, which coordinated the 
promotion, figures $15,000 was spent on 
it, over and above advertising outlays. 


College Seeks a Strike 
HANOVER, N. H. — Dartmouth 


College is looking to a new source of 
income to bolster its finances—uranium 
mining. 

The college will begin prospecting 
soon on a 27,000-acre tract in the 
northern foothills of New Hampshire’s 
White Mountains. The state legisla- 
ture gave Dartmouth the land in 1807, 
and through the vears, the college has 
cut and sold timber from it. 

Robert S. Monahan, Dartmouth for- 
ester, says the White Mountains are 
highly radioactive. Official reports of 
the U.S. Geological Survey indicate 
that the local granite contains uranium 
as high as 0.003%, or 10 times the aver- 
age. Last year, a California Institute 
of Technology group, studying the 
radioactivity of Conway (N.H.) granite, 
reported that up to 40% of the radio- 
active elements in the granite are 
soluble in acid and can be extracted. 























Monahan says there are “tons of yp 
nium in the native granite” and that 
it is in this widely dispersed mass that 
the prospectors are hoping to find 
vein. 

The Dartmouth tract is not far from 
the Rumford (Me te where Donald 
S. McCrillis uncovered a uranium de. 
posit carly last year (BW—Feb.5’55. 
p50). McCrillis now says the reports 
on ore samples submitted to the Atomic 
Energy Commission are “‘very favor. 
able.” 


Major League Bait 
MINNEAPOLIS-This city ig 


heading toward home in its drive to 
raise money to build a stadium big 
enough to attract a major league base. 
ball club. 

With its eye on Milwaukee’s base. 
ball success—and the move of the 
Athletics from Philadelphia to Kansas 
City—Minneapolis feels it, too, is ready 
to break into the majors. A commis 
sion has already approved preliminan 
floor plans for a stadium and has picked 
a 160-acre site for it. The target date 
for the first game in the park is June ], 
1956. 

By last week, more than 200 base 
ball “minutemen” had sold more than 
$115,000 in bonds out of the $800,000 
that has to be raised to complete a 
local bond sale of $2-million. As soon 
as the $800,000 is on hand, another 
$2.5-million in bonds will go on sale 
through security dealers throughout the 
country. The city making eves at 
several major league clubs, but noth- 
ing’s definite vet. 


3-Way Punch At Parking 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The City 


Council has decided that the way to 
solve the parking problem here is to 
attack it from as many angles as possible. 

The latest development is a cooper 
tive plan with merchants in shopping 
districts outside the downtown area. If 
merchants petition the council, buy sub- 
standard property, and get the consent 
of nearby residents, the city will tear 
down the buildings, level and pave the 
lots, and install parking meters. The 
city will police the lots, collect the rev- 
enue, and assess the merchants over 4 
five-year period. 

So far, stores in two shopping dis 
tricts have bought the council’s plan, 
and work is under way now. Meanwhile, 
the city is going ahead with a three- 
story public garage to handle 500 cas 
and is expanding its downtown metered 
lots. 
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a tribute to the 
CORROSION ENGINEER 








Chis man exists under many titles. In one plant he may be 

known as the Corrosion Engineer, in another the Maintenance Engineer, 
and in a third he may be a Metallurgist. But whatever his title, his 
duties are the same—he fights corrosion. 


Corrosion Engineers work without fanfare. They fight corrosion with 
one or more of hundreds of materials and techniques they have 
in their arsenal of defenses. Their victories are quiet ones because like all 


preventive work, success is less conspicuous than failure. 


Coneten Engineers save industry many times their salaries. They 
reduce maintenance costs. They keep production costs down. They make 
possible the use of new processes and materials. They constantly 
improve the quality of products. All these benefits to industry 


are being achieved by a profession that is less than fifteen years old. 


Amercont Corporation knows this group of experts well, because we 
produce some of the corrosion resistant materials they use. We’ve 
watched them test and evaluate products and methods to make certain 
that only the most effective and economical are used by their companies. 


For this reason, we know that the achievements of the Corrosion Engineer 
are measured only in part by the millions of dollars he saves industry 
yearly. If your company employs a Corrosion Engineer, you are now 
receiving these direct benefits. But indirectly, everyone in America profits 
through his contributions to better living. This man, who is so vital 

to the progress of industry, deserves the full support of management. 


CORPORATION 


4809 Firestone Bivd. 
South Gate, California 






































































@ There is no telling how 
much added traffic the St. 
Lawrence Seaway will bring 
to lake cities. 


@ Much depends on wheth- 
er connecting channels are 
deepened and necessary port 
work done. 


@ On the Canadian side, 
there is more talk than ac- 
tion. But U. S. cities are... 


Racing for 


In the U.S. cities along the Great 
Lakes this week—wherever businessmen 
bumped into each other or sat to talk— 
une word kept coming up in conversa- 
tion: Seaway. As a visiting speechmaker 
noted earlier in Cleveland: You could 
hardly cross Euclid Avenue “without 
stumbling over the body of a Seaway 
supporter who has been in an argument 
with another Seaway supporter.” 

Lacking a count on fallen bodies, 
it is still true that Seaway fever this 
winter has left its mark on a sizable 
number of businessmen in the lake port 
cities of the U.S. Its symptoms have 
been a soaring enthusiasm, a rash of 
plans for port and community develop- 
ment, and a general quickening of the 
tempo of civic drum beaters. Like any 
tever, it has produced some irrational 
schemes along with the practical ones. 
But the over-all effect has been to make 
it clear that the race for the promised 
Seaway traffic will be a hot one—and 
that no one city is likely to walk away 
with its prize unchallenged. 
¢ The Unknown—At this point, of 
course, there is no way of telling just 
how much added traffic the Seaway will 
bring to lake ports when and if it opens 
as scheduled in the spring of 1959 
(BW—Jun.12’54,p134). These are just 
a few of the factors that make precise 
estimates impossible—and some of the 
proposed port plans questionable: 

e The Seaway project, as now au- 
thorized, will open a 27-ft.-deep channel 
from the Atlantic to the western end of 
Lake Erie (map). But the practical ca- 
pacity of the locks in the Welland 
Canal between Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie limits through traffic to somewhere 
between 46-million and 50-million tons 
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Seaway Business 


over a 244-day navigation season. The 
unknown at this stage: Will Canada 
expand the Welland locks, as it is being 
pressured to do? 

¢ To deepen the connecting chan- 
nels beyond Lake Erie to a minimum 
27-ft. depth will cost another $109-mil- 
lion, the Army Corps of Engineers esti- 
mates. Upper lake cities will not be- 
come trafic points for 27-ft. shipping 
until this work is done. The question: 
Will Congress appropriate the funds 
and, if so, when? 

e There is no major U. S. lake port 
today with 27-ft.-deep harbor and dock 
channels. The cost of necessary port 
work has been estimated at $100-mil- 
lion, which will have to come both from 
Congress and the ports. The question: 
How many ports will get the money to 
put them in shape for Seaway traffic? 

Because of these specific unknowns— 
and because no one can foretell the 
demands that industrial expansion in 
the lakes region will create for more 
tonnage—estimates of Seaway traffic 
have ranged far and wide: from 36.5- 
million tons for the first year (compared 
with the 10-million tons of traffic that 
moves through the present 14-ft. canals 
in the St. Lawrence); to another esti- 
mate of 52-million tons by 1965; and 
to what seems the unchallenged high 
prediction—by the Commerce Dept. in 
1950—of 84-million tons. Army En- 
gineers figure the Seaway might “at- 
tract during its economic life traffic of 
the order of 50-million tons and more.” 
¢ Race Is On—Sometime this month, 
the U.S. is slated to begin work on 
its part of the Seaway—almost entirely 
in the 46-mi. International Rapids Sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence between 


Ogdensburg and Massena, N. Y. Canada 
has already started construction for the 
17-mi. canal that it is to build around 
the Lachine Rapids. This week sus 
NESS WEEK asked its reporters—both in 
the U.S. and Canada—to see how fa 
along the port cities were with their 
plans. In Canada, it found most of the 
cities still trying to assess what the 
Seaway will do for, or to, them; virtually 
all were talking and thinking—not pla 
ning or acting. But in the U.S. it found 
several cities already running hard in 
the race to be awav first with the most 
of Seaway traffic. This is how the race 
is shaping up: 

Duluth-Superior. With a fine natunl 
harbor, Duluth-Superior now has 4 
docksites capable of handling freight; 
only two of them are in top shape, how. 
ever. Both harbor entries are dredged 
to 27 ft., and the main channels within 
the port are 25 ft. deep, with one excep 
tion. Work is under way now—under 
a $300,000 Congressional appropriation 
—to deepen the one shallow channel to 
25 ft.; another $215,000 is earmarked 
in the 1956 budget to finish the job. 

The job of developing Duluth’s part 
of the harbor for Seaway traffic is now 
in the hands of the Duluth Port Av 
thority, headed by Attorney Arthur 
Clure. Its most pressing need, at the 
moment, is money. A bill is now being 
prepared for the Minnesota legislature 
to authorize a 2-mill levy by the St 
Louis County Board to provide suppott 
for the authority. The tax would raise 
about $400,000 a year. Besides this 
the authority has asked the state for 
$76,000 to operate over the next two 
years. 

* Sometime next autumn, Duluth & 
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Ts. New! 
















Now, small as well as large businesses can enjoy 
the time-saving, space-saving, money-saving bene- 
fits of microfilming . .. for the unique Micro-Twin 
combines both recorder and reader in a single 
compact unit at a price less than you might have 
expected to pay for a recorder alone! 


The Micro-Twin, with its 37-to-1 reduction camera, 
records documents as wide as 11 inches on just 
half of the 16-mm film width. Documents can be 
photographed back and front simultaneously. 
Full-size facsimile prints can be produced quickly, 
direct from microfilm in the reader. For hard-to- 
read material, a 24-to-1 camera is available. 


An optional Acro-Feeder provides rapid feeding 


Whenever there’ busimess thene’s Burroughs =e 





Bells Howell / Burroughs 





ME ICRO Twi | RECORDER+#READER 
complete low-cost micropWning, 


Burroughs Micro-Accounting— 
the modern business science of 
simplified accounting—now be- 
comes a low-investment reality 
with the Micro-Twin recorder- 
reader. It eliminates wasted forms 
and duplicated motions . . . as- 
sures complete and exact infor- 
mation for speedy reference .:;. 
and materially reduces the cost 
of doing business. 






and accurate spacing —all automatically. The ex- 
clusive indexing meter is the last word in rapid 
location of filmed documents. The Micro-Twin 
does the complete, modern microfilming job, yet 
it is as easy to use as a box camera. 


The compact Micro-Twin is available with the 
matching stand and work organizer, as shown 
here, or in a model that fits conveniently and 
securely on a work table or desk. 

Why not find out about the many ways your 
business can profit with the Micro-Twin? Just 
phone your near-by Burroughs representative for 
the complete story. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 





































|  Tuff-Tite is a new multi-purpose 
fastener with a one-piece metal 
head and assembled neoprene 
washer that gives you quick, se- 
cure, economical, leakproof fas- 
tening of metals and plastics. 
i! Use of Townsend’s Tuff-Tite 
makes possible watertight fasten- 
| ing of galvanized steel, protected 
‘|| metal, stainless steel, aluminum, 
plastic and other roofing and sid- 
ing materials at substantial sav- 
1 ings over conventional fasteners. 
Leaks between the head of the 
'|  serew and the metal washer are 
impossible because they are made 
as one piece. When this fastener 
is tightened, the pre-assembled 
neoprene washer is trapped and 
controlled by an undercut in the 
washer head. The neoprene is 
forced into the hole and around 
the threads to form a watertight 
and airtight seal. 
Tuff-Tite fasteners provide sur- 
face protection in assembly of ap- 
*Trademark 






















New luff Tite * Fastener Prevents Leaks — 
Protects Surface—Absorbs Shock—Stops Squeaks 


pliances and similar products. 
The neoprene washer provides a 
cushion that permits tight seating 
without cracking or chipping por- 
celain enamel and other fine fin- 
ishes. 

Where vibration noise is a prob- 
lem in automobiles, railroad pas- 
senger cars and machinery, the 
cast neoprene washer on Tuff- 
Tite fasteners acts as a shock ab- 
sorber—eliminates squeaks and 
chatter. 

Tuff-Tite fasteners are avail- 
able as self-tapping screws, thread 
cutting screws, drive screws, ma- 
chine screws, stove bolts, wood 
screws, nails and special products. 
They are made of carbon, alloy 
and stainless steel, aluminum, 
copper and other metals in a va- 
riety of head styles. 

To learn more about how Tuff- 
Tite can increase your fastening 
efficiency—improve your prod- 
ucts, use the coupon below or 
write. 


Townsend 


COMPANY * ESTABLISHED 1816 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 




















” ..@ $4,680,000 harbor 
program has been put be. 
fore the Milwaukee Com. 
mon Council . . .” 

SEAWAY starts on p, 56 


pects to conclude the first phase of g 
study into the economic needs of the 
port. A municipal dock is being con- 
sidered, and the authority is planning 
to earmark $80,000 for it as a starter 
as soon as funds are available. Another 
$10,000 a year is planned for soliciting 
business. 

So far, Superior has moved mor 
slowly than Duluth, and is still unde 
cided whether to set up a port authority, 
Leaders in both cities, however, are 
pressing hard for federal appropriations 
to start the work of deepening the con. 
necting channels between the upper 
lakes. 

Milwaukee. A five-year, $4,680,000 
harbor improvement program has been 
put before the Milwaukee Common 
Council by the Municipal Harbor Com- 
mission and a special study committee 
of the council. A bill mav be submitted 
to the Wisconsin legislature to broaden 
the powers of the harbor commission, 
particularly its financing privileges. 

The biggest project in the five-year 
program would be the construction of 
a general cargo terminal at an estimated 
cost of $3.4-million. Other recommen- 
dations are for dredging outer harbor 
slips to required Seaway depth, con 
struction of a road to serve outer harbor 
piers, expansion of railroad facilities, 
and replacement of obsolete lifting 
equipment. 

Port Director Harry C. Brockel says 

the harbor commission assumes the 
dredging of the main harbor channels 
to Seaway depth would be a federal 
project. The city would dredge only at 
its docks and slip, and that can be done 
at relatively small cost, Brockel says. 
No federal appropriations for harbor 
work are called for in the new budget, 
other than customary maintenance 
costs. 
* Chicago. Chicago is counting on the 
Seaway to make it a major world port. 
Waterway leaders in the area consider 
the Seaway “the nation’s fourth coast 
line.” 

To have the city ready for the day the 
first ocean-going or coastal ships amve, 
planners are pushing for $76.5-million 
worth of improvements in Chicago s 
present harbor in Lake Calumet in the 
southern part of town. 

Two major plans are involved in the 
over-all program: of port improvement. 
One is the development of a new har 
bor in Lake Calumet; the other is the 
widening of the Calumet-Sag Channel. 
The first will benefit trade to the East 








In Canada: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Ltd., G que, Ontario 
TOWNSEND COMPANY Name. Title 
Sales Department 
New Brighton, Pa. Company 
Please send to me without Street. 
obligation “Tuff-Tite”’ 
Bulletin TL-97. City. Zone State 
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4:45 p.m. 3 copies are needed right away 
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4:47 p.m. Takes only a minute to make them in Verifax Copier 





$240 Kodak Verifax Copier 
saves °3,000 per year 


This completely different copier enables 
Sligo, Inc., St. Louis, to answer quotations 
without retyping or proofreading 


Getting quotations to prospective buyers fast gives 
Sligo a big sales edge in the wholesale mill supply 
and heavy equipment field. 

Sligo simply fills in prices on the quotation form a 
prospect sends in. Then—in a minute—gets 3 Verifax 
copies for its general office file, sales department, and 
the salesman involved. 


This short cut eliminates hours of retyping and 
proofreading every day . . . saves more than the $240 
cost of a Verifax Copier every month. More important 
still is the new business which results from “quoting 
first”... and having error-free Verifax copies in the 
sales force’s hands for prompt follow-up. 


How you can save now with Verifax copying 


O You'll get copies of letters, office records, news clip- 


‘———————————— MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER -—————————— Fie 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Business Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send detailed facts on Verifax copying and names of near-by Verifax dealers. 


pings, etc. immediately. No retyping. No trips to a central 
copying service. 

O You'll save on dictation. Instead of quoting from a 
report or letter... you can send Verifax copies of it to all 
concerned. 


O You'll eliminate slow “one-copy” routing. 

© You'll answer many letters by jotting your reply in the 
margin and mailing back a Verifax copy. 

O) You'll eliminate transcription errors —Verifax copies are 
authentic from letterhead to signature. 

O Your secretary will never have to retype for extra car- 
bons... will save hours of retyping and proofreading on 
other jobs. The savings here, alone, quickly pay for your 
Verifax Copier. 


See free demonstration in your office 


Learn in detail why thousands of offices call a Verifax 
Copier indispensable. See your secretary — anyone in your 
office — whisk out Verifax copies of your records after a few 
minutes’ instruction. No fuss. No change in present room 
lighting. Just mail coupon below. 

















Name Position 
Company Street_— 
City, State 
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“PENNSYLVANIA HAS EVERYTHING” 


ry 

1 he 104% million people in Pennsylvania, 
with a peacetime spendable income of 
| = “Wh: a Wave 
more than $16 billion yearly, are a mar- YT) 


ket as big as all New England. If you PLENTY OF 
POWER AND WATER 





want to reach out, you can give 24-hour 
delivery service to half the people in the 
nation. World markets are also reached 
through its great sea, lake, and river 
ports. With more miles of improved high- 





GREAT RESOURCES 
OF MANPOWER 








ways than all Free Europe, more rail- 
UNEQUALED 


road mileage than any bordering state, TRANSPORTATION 
and 168 interconnected airports—no 





ABUNDANT 
RAW MATERIALS 


’ 

: 

| wonder the eyes of industry are on this 
state. Before making a decision on your 
/ new plant site, it will pay you to discuss 
Pennsylvania’s favorable tax climate 


with us. BEST OF 
LIVING CONDITIONS 













Write in confidence for further information . . . 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE CAPITOL (C-2), HARRISBURG, PA: 
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. . . planners are Pushing 
for $26.5-million worth of 
improvements in Chicago; 
present harbor. . .” 
















































SEAWAY starts on p, 5 


the second will be the key to the grows) 


of one of Chicago’s unique port fea. 
tures—interchange of cargo from lak 
(and eventually ocean) vessels to inlang 
waterway barges 

In his budget message, the Presiden 


asked $4-million to widen the CalSy 
Channel to 225 ft. from its presen: 
width, which varies from 36 ft. to 60 f 
This is the only new navigation projec 
with even a remote bearing on the Se. 
way called for in the budget. 

Work on the Lake Calumet Harbo, 
will be financed by the sale of $225. 
million in revenue bonds by the Chi. 
cago Regional Port District. The lak 
is not dredged at all at present. Wok 
on the harbor is slated to be under wa 
by July. 

Detroit. Detroit is moving cau 
tiously, but optimistically, in its preps 


rations for the Seaway. The only actual 
work that must be done before large 
ocean-going vessels can move into De 
troit is the deepening of the upbound 
Amherstburg Channel at the entrance 
of the Detroit River. Present depth 
is 21 ft. 

Actually, some observers feel that 


even if the connecting channels work 
is not completed before the rest of the 
St. Lawrence project, Detroit will be 


able to handle the ocean traffic expected 
for the first several years. The route 
would be through the present dow 
bound channel, which is already at 
least 27 ft. deep. Authorities feel that 
terminal facilities are also adequate for 
the first few years’ traffic 

Cleveland. Two vears ago, voters 


O.K.’d the appointment of a full-time 
port director, and last spring the mayor 
picked William J. Rogers for the job. 

Cleveland already has a preliminary 
report on harbor needs, submitted by 
the New York consulting firm of James 
C. Buckley, Inc. Its initial findings 


were that foreign import and expott 
business could jump five to 10 times 
without the need f idditional facil 
ties. This has come as a disappoint 


ment to the business leaders who er 
visioned miles of new docks springing 
up. 
Rogers’ own idea has been a four 
part plan, which would include new 
piers and docks, extension of the pres 
ent breakwater all the way to the edge 
of the Cuyahoga County lines, and @ 
large commercial-military airport. The 
cost might run as much as $1 00-million. 
With Buckley’s conservative estimate, 
however, it seems likely the city will g0 
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A“primer” of GOOD NUTRITION 








is for breakfast 


A well-balanced breakfast is needed every day, even 
if one is overweight. After going without food for 12 
hours or longer, a hearty breakfast is required to re- 
new energy and sustain efficiency. Have a breakfast 
of foods that provide both proteins and calories. 








is for regular foods 


Vital body processes, such as the regular beating of 
the heart and proper functioning of the thyroid gland, 
depend upon foods that supply essential vitamins 
and minerals. A proper diet provides all the vitamins 
and minerals necessary to keep body organs working 


properly. 





is for weight control 


It is best always to eat just enough of the right foods 
to keep your weight at the level which the doctor 
recommends. If one tends to put on excess pounds, 
it is wise to cut down on weight-producing foods. 








: is for variety 


Variety is the most important factor in good nutrition. 
No single food has any “magic powers” healthwise. 
So, for good nutrition and good health, select daily 
meals from a wide variety of vegetables, fruits, milk, 
meats and cereals. Good nutrition also helps control 
weight. 


kK is for energy foods 


Energy for work, play and all other activities comes 
from carbohydrates. To make the best use of these 
foods, proteins, vitamins and minerals are also neces- 
sary. Energy foods are especially needed for growing, 
active children and adults who do heavy labor. 


| ’ a , j 
7 NG j 4 € y 
Bvolia\\s> 
is for protective foods 


The most important of these are the proteins. High- 
quality proteins come from milk, cheeses, meats, fish, 
fowl and eggs and supply many essential substances 
for the upkeep and repair of bones, blood, skin and 
other parts of the body. 











Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Please mail me a copy of your 
booklet, 355-S. 






























































65,000 square feet of sidewalls of wool bins are faced with %4"’ thick Linabestos sheets in 
the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company's plant in Thompsonville, Connecticut, a portion of 


which you see here 


Where strong, fire-resistant walls are needed 
choose KaM “CENTURY” Asbestos-Cement Sheets 


There’s sound reason why Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company used 
K&M’s “Century” Linabestos. And 
the need for strong, fire-resistant 


walls was a chief determining factor. 


“Century” Linabestos offers other 
important advantages . . . permanent 
protection against attacks by rats, 


termites and destructive insects. 


Nature made asbestos...Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON company 
PENNSYLVANIA 


In Canada: Atlas Asbestos Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


A.@ 6.4 €.82 « 


62 





K&M makes two other kinds of flat 
asbestos-cement sheets... “*Century” 
Apac and “Century” Sheetflextos. 
Apac is known for its low cost and 
remarkable adaptability while 
Sheetflextos, with flexibility as a chief 
characteristic, is used primarily on 
interiors. For full information on all 
three of these outstanding flat asbes- 


tos-cement sheets, write today. 


aD 





slow in building new docking facilities, 

Ashtabula. ‘The story here revolyes 
mainly around one man, contractor 
Nelson J. Pinney (B W—Feb.26'55,p92), 
Pinney’s plan is to capture the 400,009 
tons of material that Ashtabula est. 
mates it has to turn away because of 
lack of docking facilities Within the 
next few years, Pinney figures to build 
two 2,000-ft. cargo docks, with a total 
dock facing of more than 8,000 linea 
ft. A third dock is slated for later, with 
a total investment of upwards of $5 


million. 
Pinney’s big problem now is a harbor 
dredging appropriation from Congress, 


which is desperately needed to start 
operations this summe! 

Toledo. Toledo, busiest port on Lake 
Erie in terms of tonnage handled, has 
long talked of getting off to a fast start 
in the race for Seaway business. Now 
the city finds itself on the shoals of 
confusion. The trouble: No skipper, 
no course. 

One of the basic difficulties is that 
Toledo, like other Ohio cities, cannot 
set up a working port authority until 
the state enacts enabling legislation, 
Several bills are in the legislative hopper 
now, but no one knows yet what form 
of port authority will be allowed. 

About six months ago, the city re 

ceived a study by Harland Bartholomew 
& Associates, St. Louis consultants, 
that called for a $20-million general 
cargo terminal and a _ $5.9-million 
waterfront recreational area. The feel 
ing of port officials, though, is that a 
slight enlargement of the one terminal 
now in operation would care for any 
Seaway traffic expected in the next 10 
years. 
' Buffalo. The city has set aside $50- 
000 for an economic and physical sur 
vey of the port and its potential market 
by Frederic R. Harris, Inc., New York. 
Harris’ preliminary spending estimate 
calls for an outlay of $5.5-million be 
tween now and 1961-62. The money 
would go for the construction of a 
300-ft. wide pier with two 475-ft-long 
berths; a warehouse for package cargo; 
a bridge crane and track for bulk me 
terial handling. 

Rochester. Rochester is still taking 
a conservative view of the Seaway. Local 
leaders see little help from it, except 
from full-cargo lots directed from Eur- 
ope. 

Oswego. Oswego is going all out to 
develop an adequate port for central 
New York and, at the same time, m- 
prove its industrial situation. The city 
has hired a port director and has put 
up $20,000 for a survey by Fay, Spot 
ford & Thorndike, Boston. Operation 
Oswego, which is working to bring new 
industry to the area (2,000 out of 22, 
000 population are unemployed), 5 
pushing hard for a bill to authorize 4 
Central New York Port Authority. 
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The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U. S. Incomes: Up 1.5% From Last Year 








a 
og erote 
Cae 
4 ts 








ndexes 
* vs. year 

SOMME sa | 1930 PSs. 
1. Boston —0.1% | 260.7 | 261.3 | 261.0 
2. New York —1.0% | 273.7 | 274.7 | 276.6 
: 3. Philadelphia —O0.7% | 267.0 | 262.9| 269.0 
4. Cleveland —0.7% | 295.9 | 295.9) 298.1 
5. Richmond +5.5% | 328.9 | 322.3| 311.9 
ae 6. Atlanta +5.1% | 378.3 | 378.2} 359.8 
e 7. Chicag +0.1% | 309.3 | 306.6| 308.9 
i 8. St. tov +0.9% | 296.8 | 295.7] 294.1 
ot 9. Minneapolis +0.6% | 320.3 | 313.8 | 318.4 
Paste 10. Kansas City +4.0% | 375.2 | 371.4 | 360.6 
eee 11. Dallas +4.5% | 424.2 | 416.5| 405.9 
Seat 12. San Francisco +4.2% | 341.7 | 340.2 | 328.0 
Nation +1.5% | 311.6 | 309.7| 307.0 






es 





The Highest Month Ever 


Total U.S. incomes last December 
climbed to an all-time monthly high, 
according to the composite of BUSINESS 
WEEK'S 12 Regional Income Indexes. 
The old record had been claimed for 
July, 1953, until current revisions 
boosted November, 1954, to second 
place, behind December. 

The final month of 1954 reached its 
dizzy peak by a solid 1.5% jump above 
the year-before figure. It was the first 
substantial year-to-year gain after 12 
months of fractional inchings up and 
down. 

All regions except four were up in 
December. Gains went as high as 
5.5%, while the largest decline was 1%. 
The remarkable pickup in steel produc- 
tion helped narrow the year-to-year de- 
cline in the heavy industrial areas of 
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|, 1941= 100; adjusted for seasonal. December figures preliminary; _ 
; November revised. 
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Philadelphia and Cleveland, while the 
Chicago region gained. 

In the comparisons with November, 
1954, over-all income was up 0.6%. 
Only Boston (off 0.2%) and New York 
(off 0.4%) made poorer showings in 
December. 

For the whole of 1954, the pre- 
liminary national index average stood 
at 306.7, a drop of 0.1% below 1953. 
In the breakdown by areas, Kansas 
City had the biggest annual gain, top- 
ping the previous year by 3.6%. 

Five regions—Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and San Francisco 
—were down for the year. Cleveland 
made the poorest showing with a 3.4% 
drop; Philadelphia came next, off 2%. 
Both these regions fell way off early in 
the year, but came back strongly in 





YOUR MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


with these modern 
time and cost-savers 


Faster Piling with 
the HANDIPILER 


e Saves time, money, and manpower. 
Ideal for storage areas—loading, un- 
loading, piling, stacking. Boom is de- 
signed to pile up to 12 ft.—extends into 
corners, box cars, trucks, trailers. 
Handles bags, bundles, packages up to 
135 lbs.—reversible apron—conveys up 
or down. Available in 14 and 24 inch 
belt widths. Write for Bulletin 63 D. 
Address Dept. BW-35. 


Straight or Curved 
All-purpose 
ROLLER CONVEYOR 


e Available in a complete line of sizes 
and capacities designed to allow the 
selection of the best roller conveyor for 
the job—from a 1 inch diameter roller, 
capacity 35 lbs. Any commodity with 
one smooth riding surface can be 
carried—boxes, cases, cartons, lumber, 
milk cans, brick, tile, units and parts. 
Straight sections and 90° and 45° 
curves. Write for Bulletin 63 D; ad- 
dress Dept. BW-35. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


SEATTLE 4: Russell G. Daley, 502 First Ave. S. 
PORTLAND: 1115 N.W. Glisan St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 840 Harrison St. 
LOS ANGELES: 115 E. 23rd St. 
Send for Bulletin 63-D, describing 
Standard gravity and power con- 
veyors and convevor units — ad- 


dress Dept. BW-35 






































RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 
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Chywerien dos Susimess ovr 


NENOOSA BOND 











@ In every type of business, large 
and small, more Nekoosa Bond 
is being used than ever before. 
The prestige of a famous 
watermark, distinctive appearance, 
unusual durability—all add 

up to reasons why your 
letterheads, envelopes and other 
business forms, will look better 





on Nekoosa Bond, too. 
Your printer will gladly supply 
it. Also available, in standard 





sizes, at your office supply 
or stationery store. 














by the makers of ... 
NEKOOSA LEDGER 
NEKOOSA MIMEO 
NEKOOSA DUPLICATOR 
NEKOOSA MANIFOLD 














NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY, PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 









the closing months, with the pickup in 
primary metals, machinery, and trans. 
portation equipment, Boston had 4 
similar pattern of earlier fall and later 
recovery, bolstered by activity in the 
shoe factories and some improvement 
in textiles. Still, employment in both 
shoes and textiles for the year as q 
whole was below 1953 

In San Francisco, where income was 
off 1.4% for the vear, a 20-month low 
was recorded in March, 1954. From 
then on incomes in the area recovered 
gradually, with December topping 
March by 6.2%. 





REGIONS BRIEFS 





The water shortage on the Missouri 
River (BW —Jan.29’55,p56) has forced 
Army Engineers to cut the navigation 
season for the second year in a row, 
Barge operators had been hoping to start 
Mar. 15. Last week the engineers said 
it would have to be Apr. | 

* 
A redevelopment plan for St. Louis was 
submitted to the Federal Housing & 
Home Finance Agency. It involves a 
slum clearance and prevention program 
calling for $69-million in federal funds, 
more than $700-million from private 
capital. 

s 
A St. Louis-Cincinnati turnpike is now 
definitely set for serious study. The gov- 
emors of Indiana, Ilinois, and Ohio 
have agreed to finance jointly a survey 
of the much-talked-of superhighway. 
The 340-mi. pike would link St. Louis 
and Cincinnati by crossing southem 
Indiana and Illinois. 

s 
A new industrial district south of Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul has been opened up 
by the Chicago Great Western Ry. It's 
a 4,000-acre tract bordering on the 
Mississippi, zoned almost entirely for 
heavy industry. About 950 acres have 
been sold already for a new oil refinery. 

2 


Hawaii's big estates are the target of a 
Democratic bill introduced into the 
island’s first Democratic-controlled leg- 
islature in 55 years. The bill, which 
aims at breaking up the large land 
holdings, would allow anyone leasing 
estate land to buy it after five years- 
provided the lease is drawn for 15 
years Or more. 

s 

Remains of Willow Run Village—once 
the nation’s biggest defense housing 
project—have been sold by Ypsilanti 
(Mich.) Township to a group of 10 
Detroit businessmen. The group has a 
10-year plan to transform the 1,650 
acre tract into a $150-million com- 
munity with 5,000 new homes. 
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up 
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‘hich Beautiful screen room dividers — made of a most 
and: versatile material . .. Wheeling Expanded Metal. ~ hs | 
sa ~~ - 
ie Not woven, so there’s no unraveling. Not stamped, / ee 4 ne 


15 so there's no waste. It’s stronger than solid steel its own 
weight, yet open meshed to give free passage to heat, 


light, sound and air. P.S. Wheeling also manufactures 


Practical? To be sure. Decorative? See for yourself. Expanded Metal in a variety of 
heavy gauges for use in rein- 


Like more details? Write today. forcing concrete and building 
construction. Write for full details. 
WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


ATUANTA BOSTON §=BUFFALO CHICAGO © COLUMBUS © DETROIT HOUSTON KANSAS CITY’ 
LOUISVILLE MINNEAPOLIS WEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA RICHMOND ST. LOUIS 



















tionable. 






ie Gross National Product 


1954=100 


HIRSCH 


The men and charts above represent 
six ideas of what the U.S. economy 
might be like in 1960. 

These appraisals of the future are not 
forecasts; they are what most profes- 
sional economists like to call projec- 
tions. In simple terms, they are edu- 
cated extensions of past trends into the 
future. Since there is no guarantee that 
the past trends will actually continue, 
it would be foolhardy to interpret a 
projection as a prediction. For that 
reason, few businessmen would have 
bothered with projections a few years 
ago. Such theoretical looks into the 
future seemed strictly for longhairs, or 
for politicians trying to prove some- 
thing to the voters. 

But times have changed. The six 
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The Projectionists 


The U.S. economy in 1960 could be booming 
fantastically. It could be flat on its back. Or it 
could fit into the mold suggested by one of the 
six projections shown here. These projections 
are not forecasts; they are judicious exten- 
sions of trends that can be seen in the economy 
now. These six are particularly popular ex- 
amples of a tool that businessmen and politi- 
cians are using increasingly and for a variety 
of purposes, some good and some highly ques- 


Conservative on population 





memorials. 





1960 


Bullish on government spending 


projections above, all of 1952 vintage 
or later, were gathered and compared 
by economist Julius Hirsch (picture, 
ieft). All of them have been pondered 
seriously by businessmen. Some were 
actually ordered and paid for by busi- 
ness. Clearly, the projection is losing 
its reputation as an exercise in academic 
thought. 

¢ Popularity Poll—Consider these six 
projections one by one. Two were or- 
dered by individual companies—a maker 
of graveyard memorials and a lumber 
company. Both these companies had 
decisions to make about the future, and 
both of them used projections for guid- 
ance. 

One _ projection—Grover Ensley’s— 
was engineered for purposes of govern- 





Julius Hirsch made a 
projection (far left, be- 
low) in 1952 for Rock 
of Ages Corp. It was 
used to figure future de- 
mand for graveyard 













Gerhard Colm’s 1952 
projection was made for 
the National Planning 
Assn., industry-labor. 
agriculture group. Use 
was broad, general. 


/ ZA Per Capita Disposable Income 


“interpolated from publish¢ 


ENSLEY ~ 


1960 





Profiles of 1960: Businessmen Are 


ment. Gerhard Colm’s was worked out 
for the National Planning Assn., an 
organization of industry, labor, and farm 
interests. Leon Keyserling’s was pte 
pared for the Conference on Economic 
Progress, a group made up largely of 
New Deal thinkers. (A_shorter-range 
projection sponsored by the same group 
is the basis for Keyserling’s demand this 
week that government spending be i 
creased.) The sixth projection, authored 
by Dexter Keezer and McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.’s economics staff, was 
prepared for the company’s own malt 
agement, later offered for distribution 
to business in general 

There are other indications that pro- 
jections are rising in businessmen s & 
teem. When the Joint Congressiona 
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Middle-of-the-road optimism 
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Grover Ensley and fel- 
low economists made 
their projection last year 
for the government — 
particularly Congress. 
Used by lawmakers; non- 
partisan. 


Hirsch’s, 


Ww Consumers Expenditures 


ee 


RHAEUSER 


1960. 


Quietly conservative 


Committee on the Economic Report 
published a projection last year, 12,000 
requests for copies piled up in three 
weeks. A projection worked up by the 
Bureau of National Affairs, a business 
ueWs reporting organization, was offered 
to businessmen and sold out in six 
weeks. Projections are now being made 
privately for steel, petroleum, and rub- 
ber companies. ‘The National Planning 
Asn, at the request of its business 
committee, hopes to prepare a series 
for specific industries. 

* Crystal Ball—Why the sudden popu- 
rity of projections? 

One cynic puts it this way: “Busi- 
nessmen are so eager to find a crystal 
ball that they’re willing to accept any- 
thing that’s shaped like one.” 
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Kenneth Beggs and 
Stanford Research Insti- 
tute staff made 1954 
projection for 
haeuser Timber Co. Like 
it had sharp 
business focus. 








staff projected 


Weyer- 
Used by liberal 


istration. 


ss Government Expenditures 
Keene) 


KEYSERLING 


Extremely optimistic 


Another skeptic maintains that pro- 
jections rationalize the basic optimism 
of the U.S. businessman. They explain 
and give a statistical superstructure to 
what he wants to believe. 

But there’s another, probably more 
tundamental, reason for business’ grow- 
ing interest in. projections. Businessmen 
have investment programs to worry 
about, and investment today is becom- 
ing more a thing of science than a mat- 
ter of hunch. Companies have accepted 
the principle that if you don’t expand, 
you must be content to shrink; for in 
the fierce competition of U.S. business, 
it is seldom possible to stand still un- 
molested. The question is: How much 
to expand? 

Hence the need for long-range pro- 


Leon Keyserling and 
trends 
last year for Conference 
on Economic Progress. 
and 
labor critics of Admin- 


Middle of the road 











Dexter Keezer and Mc- 
Graw-Hill staff published 
a projection last year. 
Use was general; work 
wasn't for a particular 
company or group. 









1954= 100 


McGRAW-HILL 






©susiness weex 


jections that give some clue, however 
rough, to the number of people who 
might want a certain product or tvpe of 
product in some future year. The 
demand for this kind of clue has in- 
creased tremendously in the past few 
years. When McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.’s Economics Dept. first started sur- 
veying the outlook for plant and equip- 
ment spending eight years ago, less than 
half the companies reporting had any 
real investment plans at all. Now, nine 
out of 10 companies report on plans at 
least four vears ahead. 

¢ Views—All this pleases the econo- 
mists who make projections. But even 
the most enthusiastic boosters of pro- 
jections have their qualms. And some 
will sav that widely published projec- 
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MORE COPIES, BRIGHTER COPIES with 


Hammermill’s Blue-White 
Duplicating Papers 


for mimeographing and spirit duplicating 


OU get more copies, blue-white brighter copies, with Hammermill 

duplicating papers. Your printer can supply them, help you select the 
best one for your mimeographing or spirit duplicating job. And his ideas 
on colorful printed headings can make your duplicated messages even 
more impressive. See your printer soon. Meanwhile, write on your business 
letterhead for free samples and for copies of our helpful idea-books 
“Duplicator Facts” and “Better Stencil Copies”: Hammermill Paper 
Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 


HAMMERMILL MIMEO-BOND GIVES UP TO 5,000 SHARP COPIES FROM 
1 STENCIL—and the 5,000th will compare in clearness with the first! 
Exclusive air-cushion surface absorbs mimeo inks more rapidly, cushions 
sheets as they pile up so there’s no smudgy set-off. Watermarked. Comes 
in seven popular colors and sparkling blue-white. 

HAMMERMILL DUPLICATOR FOR FAST, TROUBLE-FREE PRODUCTION 
of clean, bright copies on either spirit or gelatin-type machines. Comes in 
six pleasing colors and blue-white. Watermarked. 

Want good looks at low cost? Try Whippet Mimeograph 
and Whippet Duplicator. You'll get uniform quality unusual 
in such modestly-priced papers. 

You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers where- 
ever you see the Guild shield on a printer’s window. 


DUPLICATING PAPERS 








o--yet cost no more 
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. . . under other circum. 
stances it would have been 
used to argue for a cut in 
consumer taxes .. .” 

PROJECTIONS starts on p. 66 


tions do more harm than good. Argu. 
ments about projections are hot, for 
projections are many things to many 
men: 

e To the economists who make 
them, they are simply the best tool yet 
devised to help businessmen and public 
officials make forecasts. These econo- 
mists generally take great care to point 
out that projections are not forecasts, 
They picture the future only in broad, 
extremely general terms—and they are 
heavily hedged with ifs and maybes, 
But they can be thoroughly useful as 
guides to forecasting, if you recognize 
their limitations. 

¢ To economists who oppose them, 
projections are at best exercises in gram- 
mar-school arithmetic. At worst. they 
are positively misleading. In the hands 
of an uninitiated user, who might regard 
projections as forecasts, they can be 
worse than no guide at all. As the anti- 
projection economists see it, we don't 
know enough about past trends to 
project them forward with any depend- 
able accuracy. 

e To government offcials under 
the Democrats, projections were spe- 
cific guides to economic policy. In 
January, 1950, for example, Pres. Tru 
man’s Council of Economic Advisers 
presented a projection for the year 1954. 
It showed that a sharp rise would have 
to occur in consumer incomes if we 
were to have full employment in 1954. 
The Korean War swept this projection 
aside, but under other circumstances 
it would have been used to argue for a 
cut in consumer taxes 

¢ To officials under the Republi 

cans, projections are to be consulted in 
private but avoided publicly pro- 
claimed policy guides. Arthur Bums, 
chairman of Pres. Eisenhower’s CEA, is 
chiefly responsible for this refusal to get 
entangled in detailed projections. 
e Mechanics—You can understand the 
caution of Burns and economists like 
him if you take a brief look at the mak 
ings of a projection. 

The basic assumption on which all 
projections are built is that past trends 
in the economy—population growth, for 
instance, or rising productiy ity—will con- 
tinue into the future. Economists & 
tend these trend lines forward in various 
ways, perhaps modifying them accord- 
ing to personal hunches or political 
beliefs. 

As an example, suppose you want to 
project the gross national product to 
the vear 1960. You might go about it 
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like this. Divide this year’s GNP by 
the present population of the U.S. 
This gives you per-capita GNP. Take 
the historic trend of productivity in- 
crease—traditionally 2% or 2.5% yearly 
_and add it to per-capita GNP (as in a 
compound interest problem) for the 
years up to 1960. This gives you per- 
capita GNP for that year. 

To translate this back into national 
GNP, project trends of population 
orowth forward to 1960. Multiply your 
1960 per-capita GNP by your pro- 
jected population figure, and this gives 
vou national GNP for the year. 

‘ You could introduce refinements into 
this operation, in the hope of getting 
seater accuracy. You might use em- 
loved members of the labor force, for 
instance, instead of the total popula- 
tion. You might refine this further by 
concentrating on the number of hours 
worked per week, projecting a declining 
trend into the future. But many econo- 
mists would argue that such refinements 
lend a sort of false firmness to a struc- 
ture based on quicksand—on the as- 
sumed annual rate of increase in pro- 
ductivity. 
¢Problems—As a way of looking into 
the future, a projection thus arrived 
at is probably quite valuable—if you 
keep its limitations firmly in mind. The 
hmitations: 

e Past trends don’t 
continue into the future. 

eIn many cases, we don’t even 
know much about the past trends. 
Productivity statistics, for instance, are 
vague and incomplete. On some sub- 
jects, there’s insufficient basic census 
data (BW—Feb.5’55,p114). 

¢ There are some very important 
economic factors that nobody can chart 
into the future, no matter how much 
data is available from the past. Among 
these are the role of the government 
and the course of world affairs through 
war and peace. 
*Only Wheel-Still, projections are 
the best guides to the future available. 
Even their critics have nothing better 
to offer. They are the only wheel in 
town. 

Projections started to come into 
broad use in 1943, when economists 
were trying to discover what peace— 
when it came—would do to business. 
But the projectionists of that period 
made a fatal error. They tried to an- 
ticipate short-term, cyclical movements 
rather than long-run trends. And they 
teated the results as forecasts rather 
than just rough measures of the shape 
the economy might take. One of these 
carly efforts remains a classic example of 
how wrong a projection can be. It 
pointed to the prospect of 8-million 
unemployed and a serious depres- 
sion shortly after the war's end. 
It went wrong chiefly because its mak- 
fs (1) overestimated the number of 


necessarily 
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“I’m tempted... 
to get a postage meter!” 


That’s what Mr. Beeply said as he 
looked at himself in the washstand mirror. 

Mr. Beeply was plastered—but with 
stamps. It happened like this: 


It was the last day of the month. Miss 
Thuerly, the demon secretary and invoicer, 
was home enjoying her annual winter bout 
with the flu. So he took on the job himself. 

The night was very cold and with every 
heating gadget in the office turned on full 
blast, he was soon liberally bedewed with 
perspiration, brow and hand. 

When he got around to stamping his 
envelopes, the dew and the glue got together 
in a mass retaliation act. Mr. B. ended up, 
literally festooned with stamps. 

After getting rid of his excess postage, 
he had an inspiration: “Why don’t we quit 
fussing around with adhesive stamps,” 
he said to himself, “and get one of 
those little postage meters?” 





Nosopy needs to put up with 
lick-and-stick mailing—now that 
there’s a postage meter for even 
the smallest office. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


ostage 
eter 


oe emme 
— 
ad 


© 


PitnNeEy-Bowes, INC. 


1403 Paciric Srt., 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Please send free 1) booklet, 1) Postal Guide to: 


With the little DM, desk model postage 
meter, you dial the amount of postage wanted 
for any kind of mail, press the lever...and 
the stamp is printed right on the envelope 
—with a dated postmark that helps get 
your mail through the postoffice faster; and 
with your own small ad, too, if you want one. 

The DM provides postage for parcel 
post on special tape. Has a moistener for 
sealing envelopes. 

The meter is set by the postoffice for 
as much postage as you need to buy at a 
time. You always have the right stamp 
value on hand. Your postage in the meter 
is always protected from loss or misuse, 
and is automatically accounted for, on 
visible registers. 

Anybody can use the DM. Metered 
mailing is far faster and easier, saves time, 
effort—and postage. 

\ There isa postage meter model, hand 
or electric, for every business, large or 
small. Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office for a demonstration. Or mail 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 














FREE: Handy chart of 
Postal Rates with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 
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Cash 
position 
tight? 


Commercial 
Credit can 
a(vance 
$25,000 to 
millions 
quickly 


Experience has proven that 
ComMeErcIAL CRrepIT is usually able 
to provide considerably more cash 
than is available from other sources. 


Important also is the fact that 
ComMERCIAL CREDIT provides funds 
continuously (if needed) without 
negotiations for renewals. 


Our method is quick, with funds 
usually available within 3 to 5 days, 
no matter where in the United States 
the user is located. 


It is simple, functions automatically 
without interfering with ownership 
or management. 


It is reasonable in cost as there are 
no preliminary expenses, no long term 
fixed commitments and our one 
charge is tax deductible. 


For additional facts, write or phone 
the nearest ComMERCIAL CREDIT 
CorporaTION office below. Just say, 
“T’d like more information about the 
plan described in Business Week.” 


Battimmore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. 
Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 

Los AncEetes 14—722 S. Spring St. 
New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


CoMMERCIAL CreDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $170,000,000 
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. . . the only certainty 
about business forecasting 
may be that it will be 
wrong...” 

PROJECTIONS starts on p, & 


wartime workers who would remain in 
the work force when peace came anj 
(2) underestimated pent-up demand fo, 
consumer goods. 

This classic example is still a big gun 

in the arsenal of anti-projection econo. 
mists. But the projectionists say tha 
improvements have been made steadih 
since 1943, and more are coming. 
e Basis—Behind the improvements has 
been a betterment in the statistics oy 
which projections are based. Give 
better statistics, the projectionists have 
always said, and we'll give you better 
projections. The better statistics have 
been coming along fairly regularh 

Economists have much more teliable 
information today than they did back 
in 1943. There are survevs of both 
business and consumer intentions, for 
instance. There is improved data on 
new orders and on the labor force. Bet- 
ter statistics on inventories are being 
sought. Improvements in basic census 
data on manufacturing seem likely. All 
this will make the projectionist’s task 
easier, and the result more dependable. 

Projections will always have their 

basic drawbacks, of course—particularly 
the lack of certainty that past trends 
will continue into the future. Until 
somebody invents a time machine, it 
will be impossible to present a projec- 
tion and guarantee it as a dead-accu- 
rate portrait ofa future year. 
e How Wrong?—But, as many econo 
mists and businessmen point out, a pro 
jection doesn’t have to be accurate to 
be useful. 

Walter FE. Hoadley, _ professional 
economist and treasurer of Armstrong 
Cork Co., puts it this way in the book, 
Determining the Business Outlook: 
“In some respects, the only certainty 
about business forecasting may be that 
it will be wrong. But the important 
question is, by how much?” 

In short, vou have to expect that any 
long-range projection will have errors 
built into it. And the margin for error 
can be fairly wide. But anything which 
indicates a general direction is useful 
in the rough-and-tumble process of de- 
cision making. 

Business, moreover 
projections in a vacuum 


isn’t using the 
In planning 


any major investment, management 
stacks the long-range projections " 
0 


against its own sales figures, the size , 
backlogs, and the potential of new 
products. So, despite the technical dis- 
putes, U.S. business is finding more an 
more uses for projections. 
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How about upping production as much as 147 





_with this new kind of electric typewriter! 








The new Royal Electric and its effect on typ- 
ing production can mean these things: 


...a big saving in money per typist... 
freeing 1 typist out of 8 for other work by in- 
creasing production 14%. 


Even if you increase production only 6%, 
figures show that you are justifying the addi- 
tional expenditure. 


In fact, if the typewriters in your office are 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 





—T< 


in use more than 2144 hours per day, studies 
show that you need new Royal Electrics. 


Here are 3 services we'd like to do for you: 
1. Time your production to see if we can save 
you money. 2. Show you the extraordinary 
new Royal Electric. 3.Sell you new Royal 
Electrics, if the figures justify the expenditure. 

Call the Royal Representative for a free trial 
and time study. 


Ww . ade ® electric portable 
orlds largest manufacturer of typewriters... standard 
roytype business supplies 











NOW IN PRODUCTION 


EXTRUDED 
SECTIONS 


[HOT EXTRUDED and COLD DRAWN] 


~~ Jabs 


NEW PLANT 


This modern new plant, now in production, can 
tailor-make Extruded Sections (hot extruded and cold 
drawn) to your specifications. Here, complex sections 
that cannot be rolled can be custom-made for you... 
quickly and economically. 

J&L’s ingenious new equipment makes possible the 
production of sections that are preformed to the 
predominating cross section of the part you wish to 
produce. The range of sections that can be produced 
is almost unlimited. 

Quantities also are extremely flexible. Even the 
production of a single extrusion of less than 100 Ibs. 
is practical. 

In addition, J&L’s Extruded Sections possess the 
physical benefits and accurate tolerances derived from 
cold drawing. And, you can obtain them in a wide 
range of analyses. 

Complete information is available now. Send us 
your inquiry—today. 


Sones ¢ Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


Close-up of the 1000-ton hot extrusion press at Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. Hot billet is being 
pushed into the die container. The ram then forces it 
through the die. 


Examples of sections that can be produced to your order. 
More intricate sections are also possible. The section 
you need is custom-made to your requirements. 


J&L's Extruded Sections 
help speed your production 
and reduce your costs 


With J&L’s Extruded Sections you can: 

1. Eliminate time and costs in machining operations. 

2. Eliminate time and costs in finishing operations. 

3. Reduce scrap losses practically to the zero point. 

4. Eliminate the cost of castings and forgings of intricate 
sections requiring considerable machining. 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
3 Gateway Center, Dept. 434, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


| am interested in knowing what your 
extruded sections can do for me. 
Name 
Company 
Street 
City. 
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SELF-STICKING 


ERMACEL LAPE 


In our complete line, there's a self-sticking tape for every job write Permacel Tape Corporation, 


dohmson aflofren company 
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HARMONY IN HARNESS marks relations of Pres. Peake and Chmn. Wilson of SO (Ind.). 


How Two Top Men Work as Team 


On Jan. 3, 1945, directors of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Ind.) got a memorandum 
explaining how their newly-elected 
chairman, Robert E. Wilson, and 
Alonzo William Peake, then the new 
president (cover and above), planned 
to operate. It read in part: 

“.., the pattern of organization will 
be that the ‘staff’ departments will re- 
port primarily to me [Wilson], and that 
the ‘line’ or operating departments will 
report primarily to Mr. Peake.” 

The other day, looking back over 
the 10 years since that memorandum 
was issued, Chmn. Wilson had two 
comments: 

* “Since the original memo was 
issued, Al Peake and I haven’t had to 
iefer to it once.” 

¢ “I can’t understand why more 
big companies like Standard of Indiana 
don’t split up their authority at the 
tep.” 

* New Team—This year, Wilson’s idea 
of a two-boss company will undergo a 
new test: Will it work under different 
circumstances and with different men? 

Indiana Standard’s board of directors 
this week announced the retirement of 
Peake in May and the election of Frank 
O. Prior (right), now executive vice- 
president, as the new president. 

Actually, this initial transition after 
10 years of Wilson-Peake rule should 
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be as smooth and unfrenzied as the op- 
erations of the $2-billion Chicago oil 
company have been in that period. 
Since 1951, Prior has been groomed 
for the job of president, sitting at 
Peake’s side, learning to work amicably 
with Wilson. 


I. Two-Man Regimes 


Superficially, there is nothing unique 
about the SO (Ind.) arrangement of its 
chief executives. A growing number of 
companies are splitting up the top job. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., for 
instance, separated the functions of 
chairman and president as a sort of 
outside-inside team (BW—May2’53, 
pll4). That lasted for two years, until 
the death of H. Ward Zimmer, Syl- 
vania president, last month. Don G. 
Mitchell, chairman, now has taken on 
both jobs. But in this case, Mitchell 
was chiefly a public relations and finan- 
cial officer and Washington liaison man; 
Zimmer held the reins over all internal 
operations—both staff and line. 

You can find other companies that 
partly fit the two-man pattern—Stand- 
ard Oil (N.J.), Thompson Products, 
RCA, New York Central, to name a few. 
¢ Practical—Ordinarily, though, the 
chairman-president split is less an op- 
erating reality than it is a matter of 


For ten years, they've shown. . . 


convenience. Sometimes the chairman 
acts as an elder statesman or as a god- 
father to a new president to help him 
establish his authority. In other cases, 
the chairman works on high-level con 
tacts and public relations, leaving 
everyday work to the president. 

In any event, most companies make 


NEW PRESIDENT will be Frank Prior, 
far right. He takes over from Peake (cen- 
ter) next May. Wilson stays. 
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“Our Magcoa Dockboard 
speeds loading eee 
pays for itself” 


says James Johnson, Vice President, J. W. Johnson 
Company, canvas goods manufacturers, Bellwood, lil. 


“When we switched from heavy, 
makeshift steel plate to an engi- 
neered-for-us Dockboard, we chose 
Magcoa,” says Mr. Johnson. “Our 
Magcoa Dockboard can be posi- 
tioned quickly and easily by one 
man,” he continues, “and when 
it’s in position, its safety angle holds 
it there. Our powered equipment 
and operators handle loading and 
unloading in record time, and are 
then free for other handling jobs 
throughout the plant. We figure,”’ 
says Mr. Johnson, “that our new 
Magcoa Dockboard will quickly 
pay for itself.’ 

The Magcoa Facts File suggests ways 
to speed your loading and unloading. 
Use handy coupon. 


> 
» 





For your free copy of the new Dockboord FACTS FILE, 
clip this coupon to your business letterhead, print 
your name clearly ... and mail to— 


MAGNESIUM COMPANY 


TERIALS dIV. 
OF AMERICA Bet Cuicaso 16. INOANA 


900000066000 00 
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BLAST 
CLEANING 


Clean forgings, stampings, cast- 
ings, heat treated parts, weld- 
ments, steel sheets, plates and 


coils, and plastics faster and 
cheaper! The right equipment for 
every need! Write for free 
Booklet No. 1500. 


Pangborn 


Dust Control & Blast Cleaning Equipment 
HAGERSTOWN 1, MARYLAND 











WHEN BUSINESS MEN WANT BUSINESS 
NEWS THEY TURN TO BUSINESS WEEK 
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sure that operating authority resides 
firmly in one man’s office. 


ll. Standard’s System 


That’s what sets SO (Ind.) apart. In 
a real sense, the company has two differ- 
ent bosses for two different sets of 
people. 

Wilson is technically the chief ex- 
ecutive officer. Peake is directly under 
him, with Prior a step below that. 
There the resemblance between organi- 
zation charts at SO (Ind.) and most 
companies stops. 
e Split—Supervisory authority breaks 
into staff and operating departments. 
There is no intermix of direct authority. 

Under Wilson come the finance de- 
partment, research and development, 
law, the company secretary, and indus- 
trial and public relations. 

Peake takes the rest—refining, pro- 
duction, supply and _ transportation, 
sales, long-range planning. 

The company also splits its operat- 

ing subsidiaries between Wilson and 
Peake. Wilson has American Oil Co. 
and Pan-Am Southern Corp. serving 
the eastern and southern U.S. Peake 
oversees Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. and 
Utah Oil Refining Co. This split fol- 
lows the two men’s background of 
familiarity with these companies as 
former heads of them. 
« Decisions—-To make this scheme 
work, at any given time either Wilson 
or Peake can make a. decision for any 
part of the organization. That was 
spelled out in the 1945 memo, too: 

“In case one of us is unavailable, a 
department head needing a prompt de- 
cision may take it up with the other, 
who will either make a decision and 
advise the other . . . or take it up with 
the other by telephone. . . .” 

There are no firm lines of communi- 
cations, except in the normal routine 
of business. Either SO (Ind.) boss can 
get any information he wants directly 
from any department but he is expected 
to “. . . refrain from giving directions 
to those under the other’s supervision.” 


lll. Why It Works 


To outsiders, the idea of two bosses 
may seem cumbersome. You can 
imagine any number of situations where 
one man would get into another’s hair. 
Underlings might play one man against 
another; major policy differences might 
be serious enough to require a personal 
settlement; one man might interfere in 
the other’s affairs. 

Still, you don’t have to buy Wilson’s 
idea that big companies often waste 
the talents of good men by putting one 
on top of the other to agree that in the 
case of Standard of Indiana the dual 
authority works. 
¢ The Old Style—Realignment of top 


authority was just the thing that §9 
(Ind.) needed as World War II ap 
proached its end. 

For years, it had been a highly cep. 
tralized operation, with orders dow 
to the spending of $50 coming through 
the office of Pres. E. G. Seubert. (There 
was no chairman.) 

The- sales organization, for instance, 
couldn’t make fast tactical decisions 
let alone major strategical moves, 

One Standard executive who quit 

after 20 years’ service, just before Wil. 
son and Peake took over, later was 
asked by Wilson why he quit. “We 
got the responsibility but no authority,” 
he told Wilson. 
e Relaxing—As Wilson and Peake 
moved into their jobs, they began let. 
ting go of some of that tight-teined 
control. They went around together, 
floor to floor, in Standard’s Michigan 
Avenue headquarters to meet people 
who hadn’t seen top brass in years, if 
ever. 

The logical place to start decentral- 
ization was at the top—and the Wilson. 
Peake arrangement got full cooperation 
down the line. 

In the past three years, with Prior 
helping Peake, the field forces have 
been getting more and more authority. 
Today, for instance, a divisional man- 
ager can meet any price cut of a com- 
petitor without clearing first with his 
regional boss. The limit on the capital 
expenditure a division can make with- 
out prior clearance has gone up to 
$2,500—and probably will go higher. 
A vice-president can spend $40,000. 

e At the Top—Despite its continuing 
decentralization program, the company 
is set up so that coordination at the top 
is almost automatic. Few if any dec 
sions are made—probably couldn’t be 
made—without the key man in every 
phase of the operations knowing about 
them, and probably agreeing with them 

Like most oil companies, Standard 
has a predominantly inside board. Its 
chief operating people double in brass 
as directors. On Indiana’s board there 
are only three outsiders 

Once a week this board sits as an 
operating committee; then each Mon- 
day it meets formally as a board. Either 
Peake, Prior, or Wilson—and sometimes 
all three—attends, the senior man acting 
as chairman. 

Agreement isn’t difficult. Each dé 
rector speaks his piece, and if a decision 
has to be made, a meeting of minds 
comes naturally. That’s because vir 
tually all of the board members have 
worked together for years 

In the top executive group, only one 
man could be called an outsider, in the 
sense that he was recruited outside the 
company—David Graham, the financial 
vice-president. 
¢ Not of One Mind—There have been 
disagreements, though. When the 
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NOW YOU CAN RENT THE WORLD’S FOREMOST 





World’s foremost 
maker of carbons, 
ribbons, duplicators 
and supplies 








nae SYSTEM FROM $]. ov : MONTH 





Now you can RENT 
one, a dozen or more 
OLD TOWN Spirit 
Duplicators... 

install a complete, 
modern Duplicating 
System in your office 
with no capital 
investment. And even 
before you rent, you can 
have a 10-Day Free 
Trial... to prove how 
an OLD TOWN 
Duplicating System 
reduces and expedites 
paper work — 

saves you 

time and money, 


Make all the copies 
you need, of 
everything you 
write, type, or draw, 
in 1 to 6 colors. 


Trade in your old 
machine... your 
outmoded “smudge pot” 
is still worth money 
when you trade it 

in on the new 
precision-engineered 
OLD TOWN 
Duplicator. 


Get all the facts on this 
history-making offer — 
mail the coupon now! 


Old Town Corporation, Dept. BW-3,345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, NY. 


Please send me complete information ©o™ 
on the OLD TOWN Duplicator, includ- Attention 


ing 10-day free trial, rental and trade-in. 


pany Name 











Present duplicator: 


( You may arrange a FREE Trial 


Address. 





City. 


Zone. State. 





























MICHAELS ADJUSTABLE AST 


KEEP DOORS CLOSED 


... help eliminate drafts and air currents ... keep out dirt 
and dust . . . compensate for expansion and contraction of 
doors, and close, as nearly as possible, a door of any type. 
Made of extruded bronze, Michaels Astragals are available in 
several styles, two of which are illustrated here. 















a 
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Type E 
is for bulinese hollow metal 
or wood doors (double acting). 


Type A 
may be applied to either wood or holiow 
metal bevel doors, or as a stop bead. 


Write today for descriptive literature and prices. 


OTHER MICHAELS PRODUCTS 


® Aluminum Doors ® Store Fronts *® Grilles and Wickets 
® Bronze Doors ® Bank Screens © Kick and Push Plates 
® Elevator Doors and Partitions © Tablets and Signs 

® Name Plates ® Check Desks © Cast Thresholds 

© Push Bars ® Stair Railings © Extruded Thresholds 
® Lettering ® Lamp Standards °® MI-CO Parking Meters 
. 


Marquees © Inurnment Urns ® Museum Trophy Cases 
Literature on any or all Michaels products will be sent on request. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


P. O. Box 668-B, Covington, Kentucky 
Since 1870 the name Michaels has been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 


. 


now ! 


combine motors + brakes 
fluid couplings « gear reducers 
into single unit 


power packages 


typical adaptations 
from this 
BASIC DESIGN 


Through 








pane : design 


Why buy and align several separate units? 
Install a Reuland tailor-made, single-unit POWER 
PACKAGE. You'll save space and weight...sim- 
plify installation...improve performance...and 
cut costa by up to 25%. Dozens of combinations 
available from this one basic Xpandable design. 














Power Problems 
in Your Plant? 








ite f 
this free bockiet, ELECTRIC COMPANY 
today! _ Distributors | 
in all principal cities 


Western Division: Alhambra, California * Eastern Division: Howell, Michigan 
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*,..0n the surface, Wilson 
and Peake have nothing in 
common except confidence 
in themselves . . .” 

SO (IND.) starts on p, 75 


company changed advertising iZENCies, 
Wilson was against it. But Peake’s 
sales manager, as chairman of the ad. 
vertising committee, prevailed 

Public relations is another area where 
Peake and Wilson don’t see eve to eye. 

Says Peake: “I always told them they 
stress quantity too much But since 
this is Wilson’s bailiwick, Peake stays 
out of it. 

Major disputes are less likely to de- 
velop at the top, however, now that 
the field force can make more of its 
own daily decisions. 


IV. The Men 


The years of Wilson and Peake rule 
have been prosperous ones for the oil 
industry. So sales have gone from 
$600-million in 1945 to $1.6-billion in 
1954. Profits were over $117-million, 
Indiana Standard ranks third among 
oil companies. 

Directions in which the company 
should be moving have been obvious— 
more and more production, increased 
refining capacity, greater penctration of 
markets, research and development of 
petrochemicals. Under such conditions, 
you wouldn’t expect serious organiza- 
tion-splitting disagreements 

You might expect personalities to 

clash, though—especially when you 
have two men who are opposites in 
every way. On the surface Wilson and 
Peake have nothing in common except 
the confidence each has in himself. 
e The President—Peake was raised in 
the Midwest and California. He got an 
A.B. from Stanford University m 
geology, was a roustabout in oil fields, 
was production chief of Midwest Re- 
fining Co. when that company became 
an Indiana Standard subsidiary. His 
whole career has been operations, 
chiefly production. He has spearheaded 
SO (Ind.’s) drive to increase its pro- 
duction capacity. 

On the outside he speaks rarely. In 
his office he is voluble, expresses him- 
self with gestures, and has no hesitancy 
in voicing opinions. He has been a 
widower for years; his chief interests 
are hunting and fishing He belongs 
to the Bohemian Club in San Francisco, 
where he has spent many sessions with 
a close friend, Herbert Hoover. Politi- 
cally, he is a Taft Republican. 

One ex-associate called him “a one 
man type of guy, rough and tumble. 

He himself remarks: “Wilson could 
never get used to my chewing tobacco. 
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It was a great relief to him when I 
Ce Chairman—Wilson — doesn’t 
gmoke or drink. He’s married, with 
three married daughters, still has the 
first secretary he ever hired. ; 

His background is Eastern. His 
fjther was a mathematics teacher. 
Young Wilson won high honors at 
Wooster College in Ohio, took a 
chemistry degree at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and taught there 
for several vears. 

His bent is applied chemistry. After 
being a consultant to oil companies, he 
wound up as assistant research director 
of Standard of Indiana. He has numer- 
ous patents in his name, belongs to 
most of the technical societies and has 
y schedule crowded with speeches be- 
fore college groups, association mect- 


ings, and public forums. He’s spokes- © 


man for the company because he likes 
such a life—and Peake doesn’t. 

+ Two Lives—Socially, Peake and Wil- 
con rarely mix. Wilson likes golf—he 
works methodically at it to shoot a fair 
came—and bridge. It’s a mark of his 
personality that he can be an Eisen- 
hower Republican and a liberalizing in- 
fluence in the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers and still be a Saturday night 
bridge partner of conservative Gen. 
Robert E. Wood, one of his favorite 
businessmen. 

The division of the company between 
Peake and Wilson was natural. 

Wilson was groomed for his job by 
getting the presidency of what was then 
Indiana’s subsidiary, Pan American Pe- 
troleum & Transport Co., merged last 
year into the parent leaving American 
Oil Co. as the East Coast operating 
company. 

Peake’s long production and operat- 
ing record, and Wilson’s years as re- 
searcher, gave Indiana Standard the 
chance to spread the load at the top 
when Seubert retired. 

Judson F. Stone, an Indiana director 
who also is a director and member of 
International Harvester Co.’s executive 
committee, has told Peake and Wilson 
there is one main reason the two have 
been able to practice what the 1945 
memorandum preached: 

“You work at it.” 

* The President-Elect—When Prior be- 
comes president in May, the same ar- 
rangement will be in force. It should 
work well. Prior had been Peake’s right 
hand long before he became executive 
vice-president. His background is identi- 
cal with Peake’s—Stanford, the Bo- 
hemian Club, Herbert Hoover, and 
the experience of an outdoor life. 

* Question to Come—Wilson is 62 this 
month, so his retirement is only three 
years away. When that happens, will 
Standard continue the two-man idea? 

‘We'll have to wait and see,” says 
Wilson. 
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The Largest, Best-located 


deepwater Industrial Location 


on the Atlantic Seahoard 





BALTIMORE— 
GATEWAY TO WORLD MARKETS 


With direct rail-ship cargo 
transfer, one of the largest 
privately-owned railroad 
Marine terminals in the world 
. - « B&O's Locust Point Marine 
Terminal ...offers unsurpassed 
modern facilities. 





PACKED WITH POWER 
Abundant electric power at 
economical industrial rates. 
The Wagner Station—"on- 
line” in1956—withother plants 
of the interconnected system 
means more than 2,000,000 
kilowatts ... Natural gas, too, 
is available. 







THIS IS MARLEY NECK —at Baltimore! 
This air-view only suggests the 
vast size and unusual features 
of this deepwater site for your 
new seaboard plant ! 


No big grading jobs here . . . no 
property acquisition delays... 
mild all-year climate . . . nowhere 
in this nation does MODERN ZON- 
ING afford better plant protection 
. . . POWER is plentiful . . . RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION of B&O’s 
high standards. 


The B&O, The Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Company, 
and Anne Arundel County are 
ready and eager to help put 
your plant ‘into the picture’ at 
Marley Neck. 


Come see this site! If you can’t 
view it personally, we'll show it 
to you at your desk, in 3-dimen- 
sional color! Ask our man! You 
can reach him at: 


New York 4 
Pittsburgh 22 
Baltimore 1 
Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 7 


Phone: 
Phone: 
: LExington 9-0400 


Phone 


Phone: 
Phone: 


Digby 4-1600 
COurt 1-6220 


DUnbar 2900 


WaAbash 2-2211 


£ay . - ’ 
\) Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

* Those who KNOW use B&O! 

Constantly doing things —better ! 







































CROMPTON 
RICHMOND 
COMPANY 


FACTORS 


Kactoring 
Is 
Big 
Business 


Much over $3 billion in 1953 and 
growing fast. If you are using your 
capital to the hilt, if you're borrow- 
ing heavily to meet the needs of 
your business — then you can use 
Crompton Factoring, even if your 
volume runs into the millions. Big 
business as well as small business 
is responsible for the yearly in- 
crease of factoring. Because it is 
an efficient financing method. We 
merely expand the use of your own 
capital by making it turn more 
often. We take your receivables 
out of the freezer by giving you 
the cash daily and without re- 
course. The increased capital turn- 
over does the work of thrice the 


sapital frozen in receivables. 


The Human Faclor 
CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 
1071 Avenue of the Americas 

New York 18, New York 











EX-NO. 2 MAN, David B. Lichtenstein, 


leads proxy fight against control by . . . 








NO. 1 MAN, Pres. Donald L. Barnes of 
AIC, now holding reins. 


The Battle Gets Tough 
When Top Men Fall Out 


American Investment Co., St. Louis, 
is in the middle of a knockdown fight 
between the two men (pictures above) 
who get credit for building it into the 
third largest small loan company in the 
country (BW—Jun.13°53,p41). 

On one side is Donald L. Barnes, 
AIC’s president, now in the saddle in 
the company’s management. On the 
other is David B. Lichtenstein, who un- 
til his ouster last May held the operat- 
ing reins as executive vice-president— 
drawing the same salary as Barnes 
down to the penny. Both men are re- 
spected members of the St. Louis busi- 
ness community. 

According to Barnes, it’s a_ battle 
over introduction of modern methods 
of management. But Lichtenstein con- 
tends this is “just an excuse.” 
¢ Showdown—Last week, Lichtenstein 
made the break with Barnes complete; 
he resigned as an AIC director “‘be- 
cause of the antagonistic attitude of the 
management toward me.” But he is 
fighting Barnes’s control of AIC tooth 
and nail through a proxy battle for 
stockholder support. 

The fight should be resolved one 
way or another within the next few 
months. The proxy battle will come to 
a head at the annual meeting in May. 
Just before that, on Apr. 25, an AIC 
lawsuit against Lichtenstein is sched- 
uled to reach the courts. The suit, how- 
ever, doesn’t involve AIC control, but 
has to do with the ownership of an- 


other loan company—Liberty Loan 
Corp., Chicago. 

¢ Split—-The split between the two 
executives began about three years ago 
—after almost a quarter-century of work 
ing together. It was in 1928 that 
Barnes and Lichtenstein put their two 
small finance companies together; and 
up to last year they were the top & 
ecutives. AIC grew from peanuts toa 
company with loans of over $200-mib 
lion and assets of more than $160-mil 
lion in 1953 (the 1954 figures arent 
out yet). 

From the start of their association, 
Barnes had been president. After 
World War II, he made a name for 
himself as one of the chief promoters 
of consumer finance companies as 1 
spectable businesses, and good risks 
for banks and investment brokers. His 
chief job was peddling AIC to invest 
ment bankers and establishing lines of 
credit. 

Lichtenstein was the inside man, 
and as such was the key operating man 
in the company. 
eIn the Open—It was a surprise to 
most when the fight broke out mto 
the open last vear. The tipoff actually 
came on Feb. 15, 1954, when Lich 
tenstein took leave of absence, and his 
job was spread out among three or four 
other men—including Barnes's son. 

Here’s the sequence of events after 
the break got into the open, starting 
toward the middle of 1954 
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Here’s the man with the facts about the new 
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Remember your John Hancock representative 
is skilled in advising you in the various ways of 
meeting your life insurance needs. He’s nearby; 
why not have him discuss one of our new “Select 
Policies’? with you now? 


John Hancock 
Select Policies 


at 
lower cost 








Family protection at a price you 
can afford. Now your John Hancock 
agent has new, streamlined life insurance 
policies planned for an average family’s 
protection at lower cost. They can be 
tailor-made to your requirements .. . for 
your retirement, for education of a son or 
daughter, to pay off the mortgage, or 
other purposes. It’s big news in your life 
insurance future. Ask your John Hancock 
agent now for the unusual facts. 


Policies even as small as $3,000. 
Now you can get this protection at these 
new lower costs in amounts even as small 
as $3,000. There are many different types 
of policies to select from. Yes—John 
Hancock has streamlined and simplified 
life insurance for the average family! 





MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


-BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DEDICATED TO THE INDEPENDENCE AND 
FREEDOM OF EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 
































































rat PACKAGING NEWSrnonr 





The spreading use of money-saving multiwall paper bags 
as containers for processed foods is by recent 
developments in the handling of pee and sliced apples for 
the bakery trade. In the Los Angeles area alone, there are 
at least four companies giving this service to bakeries. 


Previously, second-hand apple boxes with waxed paper laid 
in as a liner were used and re-used. However, the health 
authorities stepped in and required sterilization of the boxes 
(involving expensive equipment) after each use. 


Bemis packaging engineers then developed a multiwall bag 
of wet strength kraft paper, with one ply of waxed paper, that 
amply met all requirements and saved money. There are no 
further costs for wax linings, returned container handling, or 
sterilization, and storage space is only one-tenth that required 
for the empty boxes. 








One of the largest and lightest one-piece weather-protective 
covers is the nylon barge cover recently produced -by Bemis 
for a leading Southern coal company whose barges ply the 
Mississippi River. 

This one-piece vinyl-coated nylon cover is 252 feet long and 
42 feet wide, but it weighs only 600 pounds, as compared with 
more than 3,000 pounds for a conventional duck cover of the 
same size. The labor saving in handling the cover weighing only 
one-fifth as much as its predecessor is 


The Bemis-made cover was used primarily for the down-river 
shipment of grain cargoes from Northern river ports. The first 
cargo under the new cover was 98,000 bushels of soybeans, 
valued at between $250,000 and $300,000. Although subjected 
to severe wind and rain storms during the trip, the cargo was 
perfectly dry upon onloading. 


You can answer so many needs with Bemis products . . . both 

in and out of the packaging field. If you need a package that 

will increase sales, give better protection to your product, 

or simply save you money . . . or if you are interested in other 

Bemis development in paper, textiles or plastics . . . congult us. 
astounding 


3, and new uses are 
continually coming to light. You may want our engineers to 


create a new package, or to advise you on packaging methods. 
Please write us. 


Bemis & 
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408 D Pine Stree? 
St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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. he could not have gl 
the different functions re. 
porting to him . 

AIC starts on p, 80 


- May 24-— AIC’ s board of directory 
abolished Lichtenstein’s job of execu. 
tive vice-president a week after the ap. 


nual meeting. He remained as directo, 
e July 20—The side battle Over 
Liberty Loan Corp. got under wy 


Stockholders of Liberty, a small cop. 
sumer finance company with assets y 
that time of about $25-million, wep 
called together; they were informe 
that a St. Louis group headed by Lich. 
tenstein had gained control of the com 
pany. The group included Lichte 
stein’s family and three former execy 
tives of AIC. With the stockholder 
agreeing, the Liberty directors elected 
Lichtenstein president 

e Aug. 25—AIC filed suit in fed 
cral court against Lichtenstein and 
others over the Liberty Loan Corp 
deal: Lichtenstein and the other three 
former AIC executives had formed Key 
Finance Co., and through it had bought 
Liberty Loan. The AIC suit named 
as defendants not only Lichtenstein 
personally, but also the three other ex. 
AIC men, Key Finance Co., Lichten. 
stein’s wife, and Lichtenstein as trustee 
of his son’s estate. Barnes, through the 
AIC suit, claims Lichtenstein was really 
acting for AIC in arranging the Liberty 
Loan deal. Barnes wants the court to 
force Lichtenstein and his associates to 
transfer the Liberty stock to AIC for 
the same price they paid for it. 

e Jan. 24, 1955—Lichtenstein and 
a group of AIC stockholders controlling 
about 200,000 shares laid the ground 
work for a proxy battle in AIC. They 
asked for a vote by stockholders on a 
proposal for cumulative voting that 
would give minority groups a chance 
for representation on the board. A 
petition to the board also asked mem- 
bers to hire a “well-rounded, expen- 
enced executive, who can command 
the confidence of the employees, stock 
holders, and the bankers.” 

Lately, Lichtenstein has engaged the 
help of proxy battle specialists to wage 
the fight against Barnes 
e Charge—What happened between the 
two? 

Obviously, in a split of that kind, 
you can get all kinds of stories, each 
one contradicting another. Briefly, here 
is Barnes’s version: 

His former co-executive refused to 
accept the fact that the company had 
grown too big in the postwar period 
for a closely controlled top manage 
ment. Barnes adds: 

“What I insisted on—the board i 
sisted on—was to decentralize respons: 
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bility. Lichtenstein would not agree. 
The board offered him his choice of 
executive responsibility, but he could 
not have all the different functions re- 
porting to him.” 

Barnes says Lichtenstein was ousted 
when he refused to agree to the new 
type of management; then new officers 
were named, and a five-man policy com- 
mittee was set up. 

Lichtenstein, he says, was offered a 
directorate and retirement on a $2,000 
a month pension for life, if he would 
agree not to engage in a competitive 
business. (Both men agree this offer 
was made.) 

The result, according to Barnes: 
“We lost some key people, but proof 
of our strength is we replaced them 
with able men. And we eliminated the 
old bottlenecks. It isn’t necessary to 
funnel everything now through one or 
two people.” 

+ Answer—Lichtenstein’s version, as 
vou might suspect, differs. He says: 

“Barnes can say what he wants, but 
he engineered my ouster by the present 
board of directors.” 

He hints of nepotism, and adds: 
“All I know is that his contention that 
I refused to go along with modern 
methods of management is just an ex- 
cuse. 

Lichtenstein says that during their 
long association, Barnes always stuck to 
fnancing—the outside man. For years, 
he says, when Barnes owned the St. 
Louis Browns (he bought them in 1937, 
sold them in 1944), Barnes wasn’t 
around the company much. 

As for himself, Lichtenstein says, he 
always delegated authority, and had a 
well defined set of responsibilities for 
his people. 

At present, Lichtenstein claims, 
Barnes’s control of at least 10% of 
AIC stock gives him working control 
of the company, permits him to pick 
and choose directors and always elect 
his slate. That’s why, Lichtenstein 
says, he wants cumulative voting in- 
stalled to assure minority representa- 
ton. 

Since he took charge of Liberty Loan 
last July, Lichtenstein says that com- 
pany has started to boom—its stock has 
nsen, new offices have been opened, a 
dozen or so former AIC people have 
joined it. On this last point, Lichten- 
stein adds: 

“If AIC was able to absorb the loss 

of personnel to Liberty as it did, then 
| must have had something to do with 
training of those men who stepped into 
the vacancies.” 
*Neutral Views—The business com- 
munity in St. Louis, financial men, and 
directors are pretty unhappy about the 
whole thing. On the other hand, one 
director—a banker—commented: “I’m 
glad it’s out in the open and we can 
get it over with.” 
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HOW TO USE STANDARD HALLOWELL 


CABINET BENCHES AND ACCESSORIES 
IN PLANT MODERNIZATION 


MODEL 608 - STEEL TOP, 
STEEL BACK PANEL, 
EOTTOM SHELF, AND. 
CABINET TYPE BENCH LEGS 
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INDIVIDUAL BENCHES — 


_ADD_ 


TOP_SHELF 


_4_ TOP MATERIALS, 3 LENGTHS, 4#WIDTHS~ 
_.. # HEIGHTS — ALL STANDARD 


teading Shop Equipment Deaters-Send 


“Hallowell Snop Equipment Division, 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
“Jenkintown $7, Pa: 


Standard Units - Standard Accessories- 
“Sturdy Steel Construction -Stocked by — 


_tor“Benchery”*-a Humorous Booktet on_ 
What You Can Do with Hallowell Benches - 


~ JENKINTOWN 


tential 
HALLOWELL 
SE 


SHOP EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BENCHES (CABINET, WORK, UNIT) ¢e STOOLS AND CHAIRS e SHOP DESKS e TOOL 
STANDS AND CABINETS e DRAWERS, DRAWER TIERS « STEEL CARTS ¢ SHELVING 
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Rotary Levelator, Lifts handle 
heavy loads faster and cheaper 


Adaptable to many uses—Econom- 
ical Rotary Levelator Lifts permit 
loading and unloading trucks and 
freight cars direct from plant floor 
level. Expensive loading docks and 
ramps are eliminated . . . buildings 
may be erected on grade at big sav- 
ings in construction costs. Levelator 
Lifts also solve the problem of moving 
materials from one floor level to 
another and can be used in other ways 
to speed plant traffic and cut labor 
costs. When lowered, the lift is level 


Machine Feeding—Levelator Lifts handle 
loads faster and cheaper than men or 
makeshift methods and keep materials at 
the right height for continuous feeding. 


MAIL NOW FOR 





with the plant floor and can be 
trucked over. Installation is easy, and 
there’s no maintenance problem. 

Economical to operate—Rotary 
Levelator Lifts operate on depend- 
able, low-cost Oildraulic (oil hydrau- 
lic) power, using compressed air or 
electric power unit. A standard model 
will handle 12,000-Ib. loads. Others 
are built to requirements for lifts of 
1,000 to 100,000 Ibs. Mail coupon for 
literature or write our Industrial Divi- 
sion, describing your lifting problem. 


as” 
-_ 








COMPLETE DATA__-—-—— 
—_ Rotary Lift Co. 
ttl 1075 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Please send literature on Rotary Levelator Lifts. 
Name Company 
Address 





State 
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LEVELATOR® LIFTS 








MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 
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Louis E. Wolfson has named his fig 
candidate (besides himself) for the 
nine-man Montgomery Ward board og 
which he hopes to seat a majority at the 
annual meeting Apr. 22. The nominee 
is Robert F. Black, president of White 
Motor Co. of Cleveland and a director 
of three other companies. Black ae 
quired 100 Ward shares in the past 


month. 
7 


Whirlpool Corp., home laundry map 
ufacturer of St. Joseph, Mich. ha 
bought Motor Products Corp.’s 250, 
000-sq. ft. plant in Marion, Ohio, 
which was shut down by the auto parts 
maker when orders sagged. Whirlpool 
is planning to convert the $4-million 
plant to manufacture clothes driers, 


Consolidation at Sun Chemical Com, 
(BW—May15’54,p136) resulted in a 
43% jump in net last year over 1953- 
despite a 3% drop in sales. The chemi- 
cal and ink maker’s research, market- 
ing, advertising, and public relations 
units were centralized and coordinated 
to cut overlap and duplication. Ralph 
Persons, president, credits Sun’s execu- 
tive idea clinic—a series of meetings be- 
tween top brass and operating manage- 
ment—for a good deal of the money 
saving. 
* 

Case Institute of Technology has lined 
up an impressive industry cross-section 
as speakers for its three-day on-campus 
conference on operations research prog- 
ress in industry, starting Apr. 5. The 
scope of the meetings, for which Caseis 
now taking registrations, includes oF 
ganization of operation research plans, 
application techniques, and measure 


ment. 
. 


Companywide electronic networks will 
not reverse the trend away from highly 
decentralized management, says Don G. 
Mitchell, president and chairman ot 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. Speak 
ing in New York at the American Mam 
agement Assn.’s first conference om 
electronics in business, Mitchell said 
that, while electronic data processing 
does speed up decisions, decentralize 
tion of authority will continue. 


To finance diversification, probably into 
electronics, Thor Corp., a Chicago wash- 
ing machine manufacturer, will sell its 
main plant in Cicero, Ill. Thor will stay 
in the same business, however, it has 
just signed a contract for Bendix Div. of 
Avco Mfg. Corp. to make Thor's new 
automatic washer. 
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THIS BIG SPLASH IS MAKING CHEMICAL HISTORY 


Here’s the newest of a long list of Columbia-Southern 
achievements in the transportation and handling of 
industrial chemicals. The launching, pictured at New 
Orleans, is of one of Columbia-Southern’s new fleet 
of advanced-design caustic soda barges. 

The development of the industry’s most advanced 
barge fleet is a natural outgrowth of Columbia- 
Southern’s pioneering research and development in 
transporting liquid caustic soda by both rail and 
water. Distinctive features of this new fleet include 


cscc-200 
7. saat i ie 


On Columbia-Southern’s new barges, one end is sharply 
raked, while the other is flat. This permits far greater 
maneuverability. Also, more barges can be moved faster 


newly designed electric pumps that speed and sim- 
plify unloading; Pittsburgh Fiber Glass insulation 
and the most modern steaming facilities; Columbia 
special tank lining and nickel pump fittings to prevent 
metallic contamination of the caustic; complete safety 
construction and equipment. 

Setting the pace in chemical transportation is one 
of many contributions to the chemical industry by 
Columbia-Southern, a leading producer of chlorine, 
alkalies and related chemicals. 


with the same towboat power. These barges are equipped 
with two caustic soda cargo tanks, each of 600 ton capacity, 
especially mounted and insulated to facilitate unloading. 





COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER * PITTSBURGH 22° PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED CHEMICALS + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Civilian Market Is Catching Up 


Ten years ago, aluminum was consid- 
ered primarily a war metal, and it ranked 
im consumption a poor fifth behind 
steel, copper, lead, and zinc. 

Today, aluminum ranks second 
among the metals. Last year, it passed 
copper on a tonnage basis; on a cubic 
foot, or volume, basis the 1954 supply 
of aluminum was 50% greater than the 
supplies of copper, lead, and zinc put 
together. Far from being mainly a war 
metal, aluminum now has a bright and 
shiny peacetime market that is only 
beginning to grow toward its potential. 
¢ Supply Rising—Domestic production 
has more than doubled since 1950 and 
is still going up. Anaconda Aluminum 
Co. is scheduled to start production at 
its new reduction plant around July, 
adding 60,000 tons a vear to industry 
capacity. Last month, Aluminum Co. 
of America announced a 65,000-ton ex- 
pansion of its works at Rockdale and 
Point Comfort, Texas., to be ready in 
1956. 

Another big plus sign in total supply 
is Canada’s huge aluminum develop- 
ment at Kitimat, British Columbia. 
Kitimat came into production last year 
with an initial capacity of 91,500 tons. 
But it was planned for an eventual ca- 
pacity many times that figure, and an 


86 


cxpansion that will add another 60,000 
tons is already in the works. A large 
part of this metal is scheduled to come 
to the U.S. market. 

¢ The Stockpile—While civilian con- 
sumption of aluminum is moving up 
smartly, it’s still a good deal under 
total domestic supply (chart). But 
there is no surplus on the market—far 
from it. 

For one thing, there is the regular 
government call for aluminum for the 
stockpile. Beyond that, producers also 
have an automatic safety valve in their 
five-vear purchase contracts with the 
government. Under these contracts, the 
government will take for the stockpile 
any production from facilities built un- 
der the first and second rounds of alu- 
minum expansion that producers can’t 
sell on the open market. These con- 
tracts cover some 40% of total capacity. 

The first of these contracts runs out 
in November, 1957; the last around 
mid-1959. Stockpiling is also on a 
diminishing rate and should be com- 
pleted by 1960. Government people 
say that, by then, civilian consumption 
should have risen within 10% of total 
supply. 
¢ The Market—Right now, the alumi- 


num market is tight—a sharp turnaround 


from the situation during most of last 
year. Military use last vear dropped 
sharply to less than half of what it was 
the year before. Civilian demand tose, 
but not fast enough to take up the 


slack. 
The government took another look 
at its aluminum needs, current and 


incoming capacity, and the rate of 
buying for the stockpile, and formally 
announced that it was giving up its 
third round of aluminum expansion. 

Toward the end of the year, the 
market began to tighten; now it’s tight 
to the point where you hear talk of 
shortages. 
¢ Inventory Buying—The trouble started 
with aluminum scrap. Prices had been 
moving up slowly since mid-1954 but 
really picked up speed at the tum of 
the year. The high prices for scrap 
and secondary metal have put pressure 
on primary producers. 

Government officials and aluminum 
producers agree that there is no shortage 
of aluminum—plenty is being produced 
to meet current needs. Essentially, thes 
say, the same thing has happened in 
aluminum as in other metals: People’s 
ideas about inventory have changed. 

Last year, they were letting their m- 
ventories run down; now they're trying 
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Re-use of water where supply is short .. . and 


more critical requiremenis of new cost-cutting 


processes .. 









. put emphasis on water treatment. 





You'll Need a Water Technologist 


Modern equipment which removes 
mineral impurities from water really 
pays off! Here are some examples: 
¢ Aceramics plant took the mineral 
salts out of its water and ended re- 
jects due to bubbles caused by salts 
in the glaze. The savings paid for 
the treating equipment in 10 days! 
A textile mill traced 60% of its re- 
jected dyed goods to the turbidity, 
color and hardness in the water . . . 
and now saves $12,150 a year by 
taking them out with its filters and 
softeners, An auto body plant ended 
pimples in the finish by removing 
the sodium salts from the rinse 
water. A brewer improved his beer’s 
favor by removing certain salts from 
the water. 


@ These and similar examples in 
practically any business using water 
have shown up in the files of The 
Permutit Company, pioneer and 
leading designer and manufacturer 
of water-treating equipment. Indus- 
try is taking a closer look at water 
quality. Permutit’s laboratory now 
makes 1200 water analyses. a month 
for customers and prospects. 


@ Interest increasing. U. S. demand 
for water will double between 1950 
and 1975. With water shortages in 
some industrial areas, big users like 
chemical and petroleum plants must 
make the best of the supply avail- 
able...and condition it for recycling 
and multiple use. New processes also 
sharpen water requirements. For ex- 


ample, the new high-pressure power 
generating plants require a boiler 
feedwater as mineral-free as distilled 
water! Permutit ion exchangers sup- 
ply it at low cost. 

@ Literature available. If you have 
a process that might be improved 
with better water . .. PERMUTIT 
can help you. Address: The Per- 
mutit Company, Dept. BW-3, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


PERMUTIT’ 


with “compute it” 
WATER CONDITIONING for BOILERS, 
PROCESSING, PUBLIC and HOME WATER SUPPLIES 

















































Last year there were 7 million dollars in- 
vested in Calgary by the following firms: 
Auto Lite Battery . . Continental Can . . 
Crane Company . . General Motors . . 
Lennox Furnaces . . R.C.A. Victor . . 
Minneapolis-Honeywell . . Willard Battery 
. « Pillsbury Flour . . Safeway . . Crown 
Zellerback 


MERES WHY... 


Calgary is the 

only city in North America 
which has 

2-400 acre 

industrial parks 


ALSO AVAILABLE NOW! 
Other sites up to 500 acres 











to build them up. Since everyone is 
doing the same thing, all find that it 
now takes longer to get the metal they 
used to be able to get immediately. This 


leads to still more worry about inye, 
tories, scare buying, and placing the 
same order around with several diffe. 
ent producers. 


U.S. Breeds a New Cotton 


Pima S-1 may give Egyptian imports real competition 


. . . Coffee growers are still bogged down 
prices are a bone of contention 


. Soybean 
. Depleted copper stocks 


send users scrambling . . . Coal’s prospects look up. 


Pima S-1, a new strain of American 
cotton, may give the Egyptian extra- 
long staples some real competition in 
the U. S. market. 

Staple, in cotton, means fiber length, 
and the longer the staple the better. 
‘The blue ribbon cottons—the ones that 
go into the finest and sheerest fabrics— 
are the so-called extra-long staple va- 
rieties, with the fibers measuring 1 in. 
or better. Up to now, Egypt’s cotton— 
known as Karnak—has had this field 
pretty much to itself. Extra-long staples 
were produced in this country but, 
though quality was good, yields were so 
uncertain and generally so low that its 
cost took it out of competitive range 
with Karnak. So most of the domestic 
cotton ended up in the price-support 
stockpile. 

Pima S-1 seems to be the answer. 
lirst planted commercially in 1953, it 
has caught on fast; by 1954, a majority 
of the extra-long staple acreage went to 
the new cotton, and most of the rest 
probably will follow along soon. 

There are good reasons for all this 
popularity. The farmer gets a much 
higher yield than on older varieties. 
Also, the plant has a larger boll size, 
which makes it easier to harvest. 

All signs indicate that the new cotton 
will be popular with the mill as well. 
Spinning tests show it to be even 
stronger than Karnak, and it is at least 
equal to Karnak in such characteristics 
as uniformity of fiber length (a very im- 
portant qualification), low waste con- 
tent, and high luster. 

Most important of all, though, the 
new cotton will be able to compete in 
price. Currently, Karnak sells for about 
67¢ a lb. at the mill, while the price of 
Pima S-1 is 67¢ at the farm market, or 
around 70¢ including transportation to 
the mill. But the 5,000-odd producers 
in Arizona, New Mexico, and west 
Texas have asked Congress to reduce 
price supports on these extra-long 
staples from 90% to 75% of parity. 
Higher yields and easier harvesting al- 

low them to take the cut in price. 
When the new support price becomes 
cffective—on Aug. I1—the price of Pima 
S-1 will drop to around 55¢ a Ib. At 
that time, U.S. growers will have a 


product that not only can compete with 
Karnak in quality, but will have a slight 
price edge as well. 

Producers have formed the Supima 
Assn. specifically to promote and sel] 
Pima S-1, and have assessed themselves 
$3 a bale to help along with the job, 
Yarn and fabric made from the extn. 
long staples will be called Supima. 





Coffee brokers on the N. Y. Coffee 
& Sugar Exchange (above) are going to 
be working under a new set of mules. 
Up to now, futures trading in coffee 
was limited to the “S” contract, which 
included only coffee from four major 
Brazilian ports. The Federal Trade 
Commission announced this week that 
the exchange has agreed to drop its 
old trading basis and substitute two new 
contracts. One of these, the “B” con- 
tract will be substantially the same as 
the old “S” contract, and cover Brazil- 
ian coffee. The “M” contract will 
cover Colombian and Central American 
coffees. 

The agreement rises out of an investr 
gation started by FTC early last year, 
as coffee prices were shooting up. in 4 
complaint broughe against the exchange 
last October, FTC charged that the nar- 
row supply base—the result of trading m 
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“ — . some observers feel 


that the coffee market is 
over-nervous about the sur- 


plus . . 


COMMODITIES NEWS starts on p. 88 


just one contract—brought coffee prices 
that were “inconsistent with competi- 
tive supply and demand conditions.” 
The new rules broaden futures trading 
to include about 70% of the coffee 
coming to this country. 

But with the pressure on prices con- 
tinuing, the coffee market is still having 
chills and fevers. The big question is 
whether the coffee producing countries 
will do anything, singly or together, to 
bolster their earnings (BW—Feb.26’55, 
139). Prices fluctuate from one trad- 
ing session to the next, depending on 
the day’s rumor. 

Colombia has already strengthened 
its minimum export prices to bring 
them back in line with their normal 
relationship above Brazilian _ prices. 
Other Latin American countries have 
called for joint export minimum prices, 
but few of them export enough to 
have much effect on the market alone. 
At midweek, they were still having 
trouble getting together. 

The basic weakness in the market 
comes because there’s just more coffee 
around than is being used up. 

Brazil’s crop this year will figure out 
to about 1-million bags under last year. 
It's this year’s crop—1954-55—that was 
going to be hurt so bad by that frost 
way back in July, 1953. Estimates of 
the damage by October, 1953, had 
Brazil’s 1954-55 crop down by 1-mil- 
lion to 1.5-million bags—so actually the 
estimates weren’t far wrong. What 
the estimates ignored was that world 
production this year will be a shade 
higher than last, in spite of Brazil's 
loss. Last year (the 1953-54 crop), 
while Brazil’s production was a shade 
down, world production actually gained 
almost 1-million bags. 

That’s the over-all crop picture: 
World production is edging up. But 
in terms of total supply, another big 
factor enters the situation. Because 
of its unrealistic pricing _ policies, 
Brazil’s exports have been down since 
mid-1954. (Coffee exports from Brazil 
for 1954 as a whole were the lowest in 
>) years, with the exception of the 
four war years 1917-1918 and 1942- 
1943.) The U.S. Embassy estimates 
that Brazil’s carryover at the start of 
the new crop year—June 30, 1955—will 
be around 6-million bags. Others figure 
it will be still higher. Last year’s carry- 

over was 3.3-million bags. — 

Finally, and this may well be the 
real villain in the piece, consumption 
im this country dropped at least 10% 
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Solve 2 Big Problems 
With One Famous Paint! 


2 STOP CORROSION and 


2. BOOST MORALE with... 
TRUSCON SPEED REX! 


Speed Rex, which provides years of pro- 
tection against moisture, fumes, fungus and 
other corrosive elements, does double duty 
when used in any of the colors of Truscon’s 
“Eye Comfort Color Harmony” system. This 
is a scientific color system that boosts work- 
ers’ morale by improving “seeing” conditions, 
reducing fatigue, eliminating glare and sharp 


contrasts. 
THIS SYSTEM WORKS! 


Eye Comfort Color Harmony is actually a 
very simple color system, based on the scien- 
tific fact that employees work better when 


“seeing” conditions are favorable . . 


cause they become less fatigued. 
FREE SURVEY 


. be- 


You can find out whether your plant needs 
color “treatment” by sending coupon below. 


There will be no obligation to you . 


absolutely. 


TRUSCON 
y ~~ 


Division of Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc 












vt 


i 









Write for color card 
showing true 
“Eye Comfort” colors, 





i1’S ALIVE! IT’S DEVRAN! 


Devran (Epoxy Resin) enables 
“Speed Rex” to bounce back 
from hard knocks as well as 
from chemicals. Actually, a ball 
of solid Devran has more 
bounce than a golf ball! 














amen ananasemamananaa= 1 
mm wwe |S Truscon Laboratories | 
1700 Caniff, Dept. B-3 | 
TRUSCON Detroit 11, Michigan | 
(CD Arrange free plant survey—no obligation. | 
0 Send di iptive lite on Speed Rex | 
and “Eye Comfort’ 
Name. 
Firm | 
AAA | 
City. Zone__State. | 














































































SERVICE FACILITIES AND GENUINE RED SEAL PARTS ARE AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 








6 EAST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. - 6218 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS 9, TEXAS - 
3817 S. SANTA FE AVE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. + $10 S. BOSTON ST., ROOM 1008, 
TULSA, OKLA. + 1252 OAKLEIGH DRIVE, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA. 
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last year. That alone is the equivaley 
of 2-million bags of coffee. 

Some observers feel that the markg 
now is over-nervous about the surphy 
just as it was over-nervous last yey 
about the shortage. ; 


Soybean growers and processors ap 
having a tug of war. 

Growers are holding their beans of 
the market, waiting for higher prices 
The processors—who crush the beans tp 
get meal and oil—say that there’s not 
enough margin between soybean priog 
and meal and oil prices for them ty 
make a profit. Many say they’re losing 
money. 

A number of the biggest processor. 
including Archer-Daniels-Midland Co, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., and Gener 
Mills, Inc., emphasized their point by 
closing down sizable parts of their pro 
duction for varying periods late last 
month. Mostly, they're back in pw 
duction now, but the majority of them 
say that unless conditions improve they 
may close down again as soon as their 
present commitments are filled. 

Soybean oil prices are down vey 
slightly below a year ago, but meal 
prices are down a massive 24%. This 
is due partly to increased supply since 
last year, partly to the sluggishness of 
the market for poultry and cattle feed- 
the main use of soybean meal—over the 
past few months. The processors say 
they just can’t make out at these prices. 

As for the farmers, they have some 
historical justification for expecting 
higher prices later in the year. Trad: 
tionally soybean prices are low at har 
vest time in the fall, then move up a 
supplies tighten, hitting their high 
points during the following summer 
As storage facilities improve on the 
farm and in elevators, more and more 
farmers have been doling out their 
beans slowly to take advantage of the 
higher prices. 

This year they’re doling them out 
more slowly than usual. Last year's 
crop was one of the smallest in recent 
years, and prices were very strong, mov- 
ing from $2.41 a bu. in October, 1953 
to $3.55 last May—close to a 50% im 
crease. This year, on the other hand, 
the soybean crop set a record high. 
Prices now are around $2.70 a bu. 
(still above the support level) compared 
with $3.40 a year ago. Most processors 
feel growers are now holding out for $3. 

With price supports on the coming 
crop slated to go down, observers say 
that farmers will have to start market 
ing large chunks of their record hol¢- 
ings soon—and that this may well de 
press prices still further. The Agricul- 
ture Dept. says, “It’s not likely that soy- 
bean prices this spring and summer 
will show their usual seasonal rise. 
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Worldwide copper stocks are badly 
depleted and users are scrambling for 
supplies. Strikes—first in the U.S. and 
Chile, then in the Rhodesian copper 
mines—are chiefly to blame. 

Most of the Rhodesian miners are 
now back at work, and supplies will 
start to increase probably by May or 
June. Last week the Office of Defense 
Mobilization released 8,000 tons of 
copper to civilian markets to ease the 
current shortage, and the Commerce 
Dept. put further restrictions on cop- 
per exports for the second quarter. 


For the first time since 1951, it looks 
as though the coal industry will chalk 
up some plus signs for 1955. 

Last year’s bituminous production 
was down 14% from 1953, anthracite 
was down 12%. But the annual totals 
don’t tell the whole story. Though 
anthracite is still very weak, bituminous 
has been picking up slowly since last 
April; by December, it had passed year- 
ago levels, and since then has been 
tunning 7% ahead. Estimates put this 
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Oils go “direct-from-drum” to mixing 


kettle at JOHNSONS WAX 


At the modern S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., plant in Racine, 
Wisconsin, an air-operated Graco Fast-Flo drum pump, 
mounted directly into bung opening of the original 
drum, transfers oil to the mixing kettle. 

Since the mixing of ingredients for wax products must 
be closely controlled, the quick “start and stop” of the 
Fast-Flo pump fits the process perfectly. 

Johnson’s Wax uses Fast-Flo pumps regularly to trans- 
fer oils, solvents, etc., received in drums. Drums stand 
upright, in safe handling position, with leakage or 
spillage minimized. 

If your company receives fluids in original drums, 
there’s a good chance the Fast-Flo pump can simplify 
an operation and save time and dollars. Use it for 
transfer, dispensing, applying, mixing or spraying. This 
This Fast-Flo idea economical “direct-from-drum” pump is light in weight, 


book shows how : on ol ° — 
the pump is being 20d it screws or clamps easily into working position. 





pr poe a =. We invite you to get an idea for your own plant from 
fas guur ee. the 24-page Graco Fast-Flo application booklet. Full of 


dollar-saving ideas! Write for your copy today. 


e@ Your nearby Graco Distributor can give you helpful personalized service. Graco 
products are sold and serviced through authorized distributors in all principal U.S. and 


Canadian trading areas and in 63 foreign countries. 
be airpowywd “DIRECT-FROM-DRUM” PUMPS 


GRAY COMPANY, INC. 246 GRACO SQUARE, MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 
FACTORY BRANCHES: NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA « DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO ATLANTA « SAN FRANCISCO 





Engineers and Manufacturers of air-powered paint circulating systems and heavy 


GRACO... | material pumps, drum pumps, lubricating and automotive service equipment 
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Gears Run True. srav Foore's DEEP CASE HARDENING 
process controls and practically eliminates distortion. Gears 
run true and distribute the load evenly across all bearing sur- 


faces of each tooth. 


Hard Tooth Surfaces. The depth of veer case 
HARDENING, and the carbon content, are rigidly controlled. 
Tooth surfaces are of maximum hordness—thus increasing 
service life over 50%. 

Shock-Resistant Cores. The carbon content is 
gradually diminished at successive depths below the surface 
until it blends into the metal of the core—keeping the cores 
of the teeth and the body of the gear ductile and shock- 


resistant. 


Ask for Quotation. Try these gears on your toughest 
job. Send your specifications today for quotation. 


BRAD FOOTE makes 
Spur « Bevel « Helical « Spiral Bevel 
Herringbone « Zerol « Worms « Worm Gears 
Reducers « Transmissions 


Brapb Foore 


Bishop 2-1 


subsidiaries 


icero Avenue + 


AMERICAN GEAR & MFG. CO 


Lemont, | s Phone: Lemont 92 


CTa-N-m fo) ') al ie 


4 Pittsburgh 25, Penno 
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NEW LATHE: Precision at lowest cost 





Five years of intensive development 
by the pioneer power tool maker 
(Delta Power Tool Division, Rock- 
well Mfg. Co.) has produced the most 
exciting metal lathe advance of recent 
times: a new high in 11” lathe preci- 
sion, safety, and convenience com- 
bined with a new low in price. Per- 
formance of Delta 11” metal cutting 
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lathe is based on new design features 
found in no other lathe. New Delta 
machine is intended for metal fabri- 
cating plants, tool rooms, schools (71% 
of U.S. school shops use Delta tools), 
and experimental departments. For 
details write: Delta Power Tool Div., 
Rockwell Mfg. Co.,540-CN. Lexing- 
ton Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania. 


year’s production between 5% nj 
10% higher than in 1954. 

The big gains in coal use will 
from steel and the electric power 
ities. 

The dropoff in steel production 
year hurt coal more than any off 
factor; but with steel going almost § 
blast now, coal should more than 
trieve its loss in 1955 

The utilities upped their take sligh 
last year and will probably use a gg 
deal more this year. Industrial use g 
will be up, with the general improve 
ment in business. 

On the other hand, use for hom 
heating and railroads—once major map 
kets for coal—lost heavily last year ang 
will again in 1955. Anthracite, 
ticularly, is smarting from the loss 
the home-heating market. 

Coal prices dropped slightly in 1954 
and reports of price concessions # 
East Coast utilities may mean a soft 
ening again this year. Coaloilgs 
competition is especially sharp in the 
utilities field, since many plants ag 
equipped to burn all three, and wi 
switch from one to the other depent 
ing on price. 








COMMODITIES BRIEFS 





First paper from synthetics: Du Pont 
announced last week that it has pm 
duced—from nylon, Dacron, and Orlon 
—a paper that is three to 10 times 
strong as paper made from pulp or rags 
The company says the paper is highly 
resistant to chemicals, molds, bacteria, 
and light, and will absorb very littl 
moisture. 

* 
Price supports on cottonseed may come 
off this year, according to a top Agr 
culture Dept. official. The theory & 
that soybean oil and cottonseed oi 
prices follow each other closely, and the 
support for soybean prices should keep) 
cottonseed prices up. 

& 
Wool use in the U.S. was down bj 
some 25% last year, according to tht 
Agriculture Dept. Synthetic fibers, used 
by themselves or in wool blends, have 
cut deeply into wool’s market. 

= ; 
Hide prices, weak since mid-1953, ait 
still down. The problem: While ped 
rates of cattle slaughter have loaded 
the market with hides, competition 
from synthetics, particularly in sd 
leather, is cutting steadily into leathers) 
share of the shoe market. 

» 
The sugar market is weak right now) 
Raw sugar prices have declined. Re 
fined sugar came down some 10¢ a 
last week, with still no great picklip 
in demand. 
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NEW PATTERNS FOR PROFITS 










Would a three-in-one reinforced plastic 


stroller, door-swing, car-seat find 











Here’s a design idea for profit-minded manufacturers... 
a colorful stroller, door-swing and car-seat all rolled into one. 
Made of a single strong, lightweight reinforced plastic 
molding that could be made to sell for less than three 
separate items. 


This is only one of the many designs possible with reinforced 
plastic, the new material produced by laminating glass 
fibers with polyester resins. 


Versatile reinforced plastics have almost limitless design 
possibilities. Using them, manufacturers can produce molded 
parts which are colorful, weather-resistant, shatterproof 
and incredibly strong. And any manufacturer can quickly 
put new products into production...simply by creating 
the contour-design parts and turning them over to a 
qualified custom molder for production. 
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If you are a manufacturer of children’s 
furniture, ride-around toys, buggies, 
walkers ...investigate reinforced 
piastics!. Monsanto, a basic producer 
of styrene monomer, phthalic and 
maleic anhydrides, the resin raw 
materials of reinforced plastics, will 
be glad to send you a copy of A 
SKETCHBOOK OF PROFITABLE 
PRODUCTS. Booklet available only 
to established manufacturers. Please 
write on your company letterhead 
to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Room 1203, Plastics Division, 
Springfield, Mass, 


MONSANTO 


_ CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


a market among 3.8 million babies a year? 
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Modern tools 
for inert-gas welding 


AIRCOSPOT 


HELIWELD 






AIRCOMATIC 


Fit more profits into your production picture with 


The three Airco welding units, above, offer a ready 
solution to manufacturers seeking lower production 
costs and a higher margin of profit. 

These inert-gas-shielded arc welding processes 
were researched and developed by Airco to produce 
top-quality welds in all engineering metals . . . includ- 


ing aluminum, bronze, copper, nickel, stainless steel, 
and steel. The high speed Aircomatic® process, for 
example, is unique in that it can weld all metals and 
alloys without flux, with minimum plate edge prepara- 
tion and little or no preheat. In performance, Airco’s 
Heliwelding is similar, though engineered for fast 
welding of thin sections of metal —any metal. 


And Airco’s newest contribution to inert-gas shielded 
welding, Aircospot, welds sheet steel and stainless steels 
from one side of the pieces to be joined, completely 
eliminating jigs and backup plates. It’s the perfect 
primary tool for fabrication and no finer cost-saving 
tool for tack welding has ever been devised. 

Developments like these three welding processes 
have made Airco a leader in the fields of arc and gas 
welding, flame cutting, equipment and supplies. Per- 
haps one or a combination of these modern tools can 
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The Heliweld Head, a mechanized unit for employing the Heliweld 
process, solved an assembly problem in the production of color TV 
picture tubes. Tubes had to be made in two delicate sections but 
conventional glass sealing would injure sensitive parts. Steel 
flanges welded by the automatic Airco Heliweld Head proved the 
perfect answer. 
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® Tack welding with the Aircospot gun is an invaluable method used 
to particular advantage in fabricating and repairing truck trailers 
and railroad cars. The gun takes about a second to make a sound, 
strong spot weld in mild, alloy or stainless steel sheet up to 3/32- 
inch thick, It needs no jigs, fixtures, or back-up plates. 


hirco inert-gas welding 


serve you. For literature pertaining to your particular 
field of interest contact your local Airco Sales Com- 
pany Representative. And, if you would like more 
information about the products and services of Air 
Reduction and its divisions, write for the 36-page 
booklet “Facts About Air Reduction.” 





AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND... : ‘ 
The versatility of Aircomatic welding, which can also be used 
manually and semi-automatically, is shown here in a fully automatic 
operation where its speed has cut labor and material costs by 41%. 
Other Airco products in the picture include a DC “Bumblebee” arc 
welding machine and Airco helmet, gloves and welding accessories, 


Air RepuctTiIon 


AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
60 East 42nd Street * New York 17, N. Y. 


Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated; AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY, AIR REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY . . . Industrial Gases, Welding 
and Cutting Equipment * AIRCO EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING DIVISION ... Manufacture of Welding and Cutting Equipment, and Related Products * 
NATIONAL CARBIDE COMPANY... Pipeline Acetylene and Calcium Carbide * OHIO CHEMICAL & SURGICAL EQUIPMENT CO.... Medical Gases 
and Hospital Equipment * PURE CARBONIC COMPANY .. . Carbon Dioxide, Liquid-Solid (“Dry-Ice’) * AIR REDUCTION CHEMICAL COMPANY... 
Acetylenic Chemicals © COLTON CHEMICAL COMPANY. . . Polyvinyl Acetates, Alcohols, and other Synthetic Resins * AIRCO COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL . . . Export © FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: AIR REDUCTION CANADA LIMITED, CUBAN AIR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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« St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


America’s First Wire Fence + Since 18 






e Security against the ever-present 
hazards that can damage or destroy 
property, or injure persons, is a re- 
sponsibility to assign to PAGE Fence. 
Whether you choose heavily galva- 
nized Copper-Bearing Steel, corrosion- 
resisting Aluminum, or long-lasting 
Stainless Steel, PAGE Fence is quality 
controlled from raw metal to rugged 
fence erected on metal posts deep-set 
in concrete. Available are 8 basic 
styles, varied by heights, types of 
gates, top rails, and barbed wire 
strands for added security. Finally, 
your PAGE Fence will be expertly 
erected by a reliable, technically 
trained firm. For important fence data 
and name of nearest PAGE firm, write 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 









THE SECRETARY 











The Treasury 


Here is how the 
department now 
draws a line between 
its political appointees 
(above black line) 
and career jobs 









When George M. Humphrey took 
over as Secretary of the Treasury in 
1953, he needed someone to turn to 
for advice on what had been going on, 
what the personnel problems were, 
and what the department’s internal 
budget situation was. 

One of Humphrey’s friends, a busi- 
nessman, told him, “There’s a fellow 
sitting over there right now who’s just 
vour man. His name is Bill Parsons. 
He has been in Treasury since Morgen- 
thau days. He’s a career man, and he 
did a good job for Henry Morgenthau, 
a good job for Fred Vinson, and a 
good job for John Snyder. He'll do 
the same for you—or anybody else, 
whether Democrat or Republican.” 

So William W. Parsons, a govern- 
ment career man whose job is vital but 
whose name is virtually unknown, 
stayed on as administrative assistant 
secretary. He offers advice, when asked, 





to his fourth Secretary of the Treasury 
and sees to it that policies worked out 




















OFFICE OF 
TREASURER 


Commission Remap: 


up above are executed to the satisfac- 
tion of his political bosses 

Actually, Parsons is but one of 
thousands of career men who became 
“holdovers,” while the 1ew people” 
searched for someone to trust. 

During the past 18 months, the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government (the 
Hoover Commission) has been studying 
the type of situation in which both the 
Humphreys and the Parsonses find 
themselves every time there is a change 
in leadership. 


1. A Senior Service 


The Hoover Commission now has 
reported, and proposes these remedies: 

e Create a Senior Civil Service, 
for men like Parsons and up to 3,000 
other top-drawer career administrators. 
These would be people of proved abil- 
ity and political neutrality, dedicated 
to serve any Administration. 
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* Make available more noncareer 
policymaking (political) jobs in the 
' upper strata of government departments 
and agencies. 

As things now stand, there is no 

steady demarcation between political 
and career jobs. This shows up in the 
chart of Treasury organization (above). 
The same crazy-quilt pattern would 
come up in other departmental charts, 
though the details would differ. 
* “Twin” Projects—Hoover Commis- 
sion staffers call the two proposals their 
“twins.” Actually, the idea of a Senior 
Civil Service is more intriguing. Polliti- 
cal appointees come and go. But all 
too often, the commission says, medium 
and bad civil servants stay and stay, 
while the really good ones are lured 
into private enterprise. 

Higher pay—probably as much as 
$25,000 for men of long service and 
outstanding achievement—would help 
keep good men. But the commission 
feels that added prestige is just as im- 
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portant. It would supply this by mak- 
ing them “commissioned officers” of 
the civilian government. 

The Senior Civil Service would func- 
tion as a theoretical pool from which 
political administrators—department sec- 
retaries or agency heads—would draw 
their top nonpolitical staffers. In addi- 
tion to general administrators, the 
pool would include specialists in all 
areas of governmental interest. 

A corollary to the commissioned 
rank and higher pay, says the commis- 
sion, is the obligation to serve where 
needed, within the rule of reason. Thus, 
an expert in foreign economics could 
find himself removed from a Com- 
merce Dept. desk to a position in the 
Pentagon, Treasury, or even abroad. 
¢ Screening—The commission doesn’t 
specify the jobs it envisions for seniors, 
but generally they would be of the type 
requiring the highest order of execu- 
tive skill just short of policymaking. 
Prime candidates for the Senior Civil 
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Service would be career men in five 
administrative assistant secretariats— 
one each in the Labor, Agriculture, 
Treasury, Interior, and Justice Depts. 
The positions were created in the latter 
part of the Truman Administration, 
and their occupants are guinea pigs for 
the general idea of extending career 
service into the topmost ranks. 


ll. The Experts Speak 


This week, BUSINESS WEEK talked 
with some of the five remaining ad- 
ministrative assistant secretaries and 
several career top managers at the level 
of bureau of service chief, to see what 
the idea would mean to them. All in- 
sisted on anonymity. “That’s our key- 
note, and our true function.” 

According to one of the secretaries, 
the real benefit is to the government 
—that is, in having available expert 
managers who know the programs, 
problems, and personnel of a depart- 
ment. “To me personally,” he said, 
“the Senior Service could be some help. 
I’d have a better chance of staying 
in government with an important job 
if the Secretary should lose confidence 
in me.” 

Another says, ““The idea is good, but 
is one Secretary going to be willing to 
take somebody else’s castoffs?” 

One career bureau chief, a specialist 
whose training began in college, says, 
“They might as well turn this into a 
political shop as to put some general 
man in charge.” (The commission’s 
answer is that this is not so. If a man 
were “busted out” or transferred, a 
senior specialist in the line would get 
the job.) 


lll. Will Congress Buy? 


For several reasons, the Senior Civil 
Service is a thing for the future. For 
one thing, a Democratic Congress will 
not extend Civil Service while a Re- 
publican sits in the White House. For 
another, no one has yet tried to sell 
Eisenhower on pushing Congress for 
the necessary laws. 

Also, politicians of both faiths fear 
the idea. “Give these guys [seniors] 
three months and they'd form a.. . 
pressure group,”” one says. 
¢ Dissent—Even in the Hoover Com- 
mission, the plan has its dissenters. 
Rep. Chet Holified (D. Calif.) terms 
the. plan “fanciful” and “unrealistic.” 
And while James A. Farley, also a 
commissioner, went along with the 
recommendations, he says, “I have 
some reservations as to whether or not 
they will accomplish the purposes for 
which they are designed.” 
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Percentage of 
disposable income 
100 


What’s Left Over 


How People Have Been Dividing Their Money 





Repayment of Installment Debt 


Percentage of 
disposable income 


100 

















Data: Argus Research Corp., BUSINESS WEEK. 
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Spending Reverts to 1940 Pattern 


The chart above signals a significant 
development in the postwar economy. 
The share of personal income that goes 
into fixed charges and food has returned 
to prewar patterns. 

Food, rent, repayment of mortgages, 
interest on mortgages, and repayment 
of installment credit together comprise 
the bulk of what might be called re- 
ag expenditures. These are either 
the basic necessities or the things that 
people are committed to pay for before 
they do anything else with their income. 
What’s left over roughly comprises 
what economists have been calling 
“discretionary” income—in other words, 
money that can be spent at people’s 
discretion for anything from sterling 
silver to washing machines. 

Just after the war, the uncommitted 
portion of people’s income stood at 
a record high. Ever since 1946 it has 
been declining steadily, until the pat- 
tern finally returned to the pre-1940 
one. The fact was pinpointed last week 
by Harold Dorsey, head of Argus Re- 
search Corp., New York economic con- 
sultants. The figures he ran up provide 
the basis for the above chart. 

Specifically, he finds that what’s left 
over after the required expenditures are 
taken care of came to 48.6% in 1940. 
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It rose in 1946 to 54.9%, then slowly 
turned down. Last year the amount left 
over came to 46.9%. 

¢ Portent—There is a broad significance 
in Dorsey’s finding for businessmen. 
It means that the area in which the con- 
sumer can exert free choice over goods 
and services is shrinking. In other 
words, he has lost some of his power 
to withhold his income or spend it for 
what he wants. 

At the same time, there is the danger 
that an economic turndown would be 
made all the more serious by this 
heavy weight of fixed expenditure. 
Faced with such commitments, consum- 
ers would simply have to cut back 
ruthlessly in their purchases of anything 
but essentials. 

At the moment, of course, with in- 
come running at a record rate, this is 
hardly a worry As long as disposable 
income keeps rising—during the fourth 
quarter of 1954 it was running at a rate 
of $4.5-billion ahead of the year before 
—any effects will be muffled. Income 
will be ahead in dollars and cents, and 
there will be plenty of money to go 
around among most goods and services. 
e New Light—Nevertheless, there are 
pe reasons why business ought to 
eep an eye on the percentages in the 


chart above. For they throw a new light 
on the whole subject of discretionan 
spending. 

Figured in 1954 prices, the disposable 
income of an average family of fou 
persons was $4,412 in 1940, as against 
$6,244 last vear. If you apply Dorsey’ 
percentages, however, this is not quite 
so happy an augury for the marketing 
man as it appears at first glance. Sub 
tract the amount going for fixed charges 
and for food in those years, and you 
find that the difference comes to $804 

In other words, the average family 
of four last year had only $804 mor 
(in constant dollars) available for dis 


cretionary spending than it had just 


prewar. 
The chart does not actually disclose 
the full range of the consumer's fixed 
commitments. In the 46.9% that was 
theoretically left over last year, and 
available for use according to the con- 
sumer’s wishes, are a number of com- 
mitted items such as insurance prt 
miums and transportation to and from 
work. 
e Package Deal—The striking fact about 
consumer economics is the ever-wider- 
ing financial commitments that at 
being entered into by consumers. — 
Every conceivable type of business 
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Crucible 





















...see a specialist 


for special steels, too 





Anyone can fill a thirsty gas tank—but to hone down a 
crankshaft or diagnose a sick timing gear, you want an 
expert. It’s the same with special steel problems. For fast, 
practical help you need a specialist. 


That’s Crucible. For Crucible specializes in steels for 
special purposes. You’ll find Crucible Tool Steels that 
cut and form other steels . . . Alloy Steels that withstand 
heavy impact or severe stress... Stainless Steels, the 
tough, beautiful metal for home and industry... and 
dozens more, prescription-made for particular jobs. These 
special steels—plus the wealth of experience behind them 
—are quickly available to you now. 


Where? From your local Crucible warehouse or branch 
office. So for helpful advice, and the special steels you 
need . . . call Crucible. Crucible Steel Company of America, 
Henry W. Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. . 


[eR U C ; 4 LE| first name in special purpose steels 


Steel Company of America 
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Recommends KLIXON Protected 
Motors for Cost Savings 


WACO, TEXAS: Mr. O. H. Caldwell, owner 
of Caldwell Electric Shop, insures his work by 
recommending Klixon Motor Protectors. He 
says: 
“For years we have recommended the use of 
Klixon Motor Protectors to our customers. 
Our experience has definitely shown that 
Klixon protectors have not only i our- 
selves against motors Bolas 2 

burnout... but have saved our cus- 
tomers much time and expense from a costly 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is buil 
into the motor by 


ile 
the motor man . In 
suc’ ounigenent as ° 


keep motors working / 
you would like increased 
duced | service calls and 
minimized repairs and re- 
placements, it will pay you 

well to ask for equipment 


METALS & CONTROLS CORP, 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT DIV. 
2603 Forest Street 
— = Attleboro, Mass. 

















Executives, too, enjoy a 
clean, cool drink of 
water. And for execu- 
tives, there’s a_bottle- 
type water cooler with 
refrigerated compart- 
ment in Frigidaire’s 
complete line. 


Frigidaire 
Water Coolers a2". onic 


wy Built and Backed by General Motors 
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is rushing to stake out a larger claim 
in the consumer’s future paycheck. Air- 
lines will fly you to Europe on the cuff. 
Painting contractors will do your house 
on the installment plan. The oil com- 
panies will sell you tires on time. Sears, 
Roebuck will open a charge account for 
you. Mortgagors will write everything 
from wall-to-wall carpeting and com- 
pletely equipped kitchens into your 
mortgage. Builders will even throw in 
a new car. Indeed, package deals are 
being written that tie people up for 
years, and we may even get eventually a 
form of life-time revolving credit ar- 
rangement. 

Futhermore, new products also force 
people into long-range commitments. A 
family with an air-conditioning unit, 


for example, can be counted on 
spend X dollars a year it never spent be. 
fore for power and water. 

¢ Pressure Tells—With commitments 
of all kinds running high, with sayin 
running higher than ever before, it js 
no wonder that something had to giye 
somewhere. 

One of the chief fall guys so far hg 
been the apparel industry. Before the 
war, apparel and shoe expenditures to. 
gether accounted for around 10% of 
disposable income; today it accounts 
for a little more than 7%. 

This may be the real significance of 
Dorsey’s finding. The increasing pe 
centage of fixed expenditures means g 
tougher and tougher battle for some 
industries to hold their markets. 


Distribution Costs Too High? 


Critics say they are. The trucking industry is setting 
up a study group to modernize methods of moving goods 


from producer to consumer. 


The trucking industry—both labor and 
management—is going to take a new ap- 
proach to the problem of high distribu- 
tion costs. It has set up a jointly 
supported organization called the Eco- 
nomics of Distribution Institute, whose 
job will be to “promote efficiency and 
eliminate wasteful practices in our meth- 
ods of distributing goods from producer 
to consumer.” 

The new group, announced this week, 
will be headed by David Kaplan, who 
for the past 14 years has been chief 
economist for the AFL’s powerful Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Dave Beck, head of the union, gave the 
EDI his official blessing. The teamsters, 
together with a list of companies to be 
announced shortly, will help finance the 
venture. 
¢ Cost Element—There is a good rea- 
son why the two groups in the industry 
should team up at this juncture. Both 
are very sensitive to the charge that dis- 
tribution costs are too high—a charge 
frequently brought by consumers, par- 
ticularly where foodstuffs are concerned. 
The new institute does not deny that 
there is cause for the attacks. Says Kap- 
lan: 

“These relatively high costs are not 
due to unconscionable profits, high 
levels of wages and working conditions, 
or, as is commonly supposed, to design- 
ing middlemen. They are caused rather 
by outmoded methods, obsolete facili- 
ties, unsuitable systems of compensa- 
tion, foolish and outdated competitive 
practices, and unnecessarily wasteful 
consumer buying habits.” 

Kaplan offered specific examples: It 
costs more to get a loaf of bread, a bot- 


tle of milk, or an orange from the bak- 
ery, bottler, or market in New York 
City to the customer there than it does 
to produce the raw product and get it 
to New York in the first place. 

It seems natural—considering the force 
of public opinion—that Kaplan should 
put the baking and milk industry first 
on his agenda. 

e Mounting Pressure—There will be 
more pressure from all sides in the near 
future. 

As Kaplan says, “Astounding plans 
for increasing productivity in many 
manufacturing industries, including the 
advent of automation, will inevitably 
bring about increases in wages and 
lowering of working hours.” 

Labor in the distributive services will 
put on pressure to better its pay and 
hours. This, in turn, will throw a bright 
light on the gap between manufacturing 
and distribution costs, a gap that will 
grow as productivity in manufacturing 
increases. 

There is also the implied threat that 
this increasing pressure will force fa 
miliar products into new channels of 
distribution. Kaplan underscores this 
when he says: 

“The institute’s objective would not 
be to substitute one form of distribution 
for another—for example, store or super- 
market deliveries for direct-to-consumer 
deliveries, or to scrap any useful method 
of distribution because it costs more 
than another—but rather to define clearly 
the useful services performed by each 
and to promote the methods by which 
each service can be more efficiently and 
economically supplied to the consum- 
ers.” 
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. | AVAILABLE 
500 years of unm 
Experience with the T 
— will travel. 


IMMEDIATELY— more than 3 
atched Field Engineering 
orrington Needle Bearing 











Torrington Sales Engineers do more 
than sell bearings. It’s their job to help 
manufacturers gain the unique advan- 
tages of the Needle Bearing for their 
products. They’ve racked up over 500 
years of application know-how in the 
time the Needle Bearing has been on 
the industrial scene. All of it is avail- 
able to you. 

A Torrington Sales Engineer applies 
considerably more than his own wide 
experience to your anti-friction prob- 
lem. He also draws on the resources 
and personnel of our Engineering De- 
partment and its complete files of 


Needle Bearing case histories. 

Each problem is different—yet all 
have a common core: how to provide 
high-capacity anti-friction performance 
in minimum space at low cost. The fact 
that the Needle Bearing has become 
“standard equipment” in so many well- 
known products is testimony to the 
knowledge and skill of our engineering 
staff. They'll literally go out of their 
way to help you with your problems. 
Just ask them. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. « South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 





TORRINGTON ////7/- BEARINGS 


Needle » Spherical Roller « Tapered Roller + Cylindrical Roller « Ball + Needle Rollers 








These features make 
the TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARING wnique 


low coefficient of starting and 
running friction 

full complement of rollers 

e unequalled radial load 
capacity 

© low unit cost 

e long service life 

© compactness and light weight 

eruns directly on hardened 
shafts 

© permits use of larger and 
stiffer shafts 
































Canners Stalled at Dead Center 


Frozen food volume is rising; canned goods’ isn’t . . . 
Two-tone color jobs give dealers a headache and an oppor- 
tunity .. . Parker Pen and Scripto sign ballpoint pencil pact 
... Appliance makers go deeper into kitchen cabinet busi- 


ness .. 


The canning industry is worried 
about losing its position on the grocer’s 
shelf. 

At the Canners Show in Chicago 
last week, canners studied some dis- 
couraging figures. Production of canned 
foods in 1954 was 628-million cases— 
up a mere 3-million cases from the 
year before. 

Over the long haul canned goods 
have done very well, with per capita 
consumption rising steadily from pre- 
war through 1946. But then the in- 
dustrv—which had geared itself to han- 
dle heavy wartime consumption and 
huge military orders—got stalled dead 
center. 

The figures for civilian consumption 
of commercially produced vegetables 
show the story (the weight of frozen 
and canned goods is that of the vege- 
tables before processing): 


Per Capita Consumption 


Year Fresh Canned Frozen 
1939 117.2 Ib. 57.4 lb. 1.2 Ib. 
1946 136.8 88.0 4.6 
1952 120.2 75.2 11.5 
1953 119.3 77.2 12.1 


Frozen food isn’t the only thing 
that’s giving canners a headache. They 
are also worried about a renewal of 
competition from fresh produce, which 
has had a shot in the arm from pre- 
packing. 

The kind of thing that gets under 
the industry’s skin were some figures 
that turned up at Chicago in a report 
made for the National Canners Assn. 
Only 5% of 1,732 retail stores surveved 
planned to give more space to canned 
food. But up to now the industry 
hasn’t done much collectively to pull it- 
self out of its doldrums, despite the fact 
it faces a serious threat of overproduc- 
tion. The chief trouble is that most 
of the 2,600 canners operating the 
3,500 U.S. canneries are small oper- 
ators. 

So far the can manufacturers have 
carried the promotional ball. National 
Canners Assn. has some research proj- 
ects under way, but it has no adver- 
tising budget to work with. 


Auto dealers are turning what started 
out as an inventory headache into a 
minor boon. Many are now doing the 
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. FTC drops the Philip Morris charges. 


two-toning of new cars in their own 


shops. 
They have found it impossible to 


“stock every possible color combination 


that a customer might want. So they 
are ordering solid colors of a neutral 
shade for most of their inventory, then 
letting the customer select the second 
color. 

The scheme has several advantages 
for a dealer. He saves the cost of fac- 
tory two-toning—which may run up to 
$30 or $40. He has his own cost of 
painting, of course, so it isn’t all net 
gain, but there is another economic 
advantage: Dealers are finding out that 
there is less and less mechanical work 
on new cars for their shops. The big 
repairs these days are as a result of 
collisions. So, to keep the repair busi- 
ness, dealers have to install body and 
paint shops. Between repair jobs, a 
dealer can keep his paint shop busy 
on two-toning to absorb overhead. 

Besides, the ‘“do-it-himself’” two- 
toning scheme is a terrific sales point. 
One factory man reports that a dealer 
for his brand is selling custom two- 
toning on a basis of “own the only 
car of its color in town.” The factory 
man says wryly that some people have 
peculiar tastes in color combinations. 


The discount house was given credit 
bv the Labor Dept. for helping to pre- 
vent a rise in the cost-of-living index 
(page 121). Lower prices on apparel 
and house furnishings counter-balanced 
rising prices since December in other 
goods and services. As far as home 
furnishings go, the lower prices were 
the result of discount house competi- 
tion, which forced other retailers to 
lower their prices generally on all kinds 
of appliances. 


Appliance manufacturers are moving 
into the kitchen cabinet business—fast. 

Westinghouse announced last week 
that it is going into the cabinet busi- 
ness for the first time. 

Through its Wesco supply subsidiary, 
Westinghouse will offer a wide range 
of kitchen cabinets—white or colored 
enameled steel, natural wood, or a 
combination of the two—to builders in 


eight test markets next month. Weg. 
inghouse won’t make the cabinets itself 
it has a manufacturing arrangement 
with Kaiser Metal Products, Inc. By 
it will design them, and the colored 
ones will match Westinghouse colored 
appliances. 

Initial sales will be to builders, by 
Westinghouse hopes to market cabinets 
through its own dealers “soon.” 

Norge (Borg-Warner Corp.’s appli. 
ance subsidiary) announced a similar 
arrangement with Toledo Desk & Fix 
ture Corp., a subsidiary of the Crane 
Co. Under this agreement, Crane re. 
tailers as well as Norge dealers wil 
offer complete “package” kitchens. 

General Electric, meanwhile, moved 
deeper into the business. It already has 
a manufacturing division to make its 
own steel cabinets. Now it anounces 
a deal with the Mengel Co. to supply 
wooden kitchen cabinets, designed by 
Raymond Loewy. 

These moves are all part of a major 
trend in the kitchen appliance business 
(BW-—Jan.15’55,p56). With kitchen ap- 
pliances emerging from their porcelain 
skins and going into cabinets as built 
in units, appliance makers have be- 
come more and more interested in the 
cabinets themselves. 





A walking mechanical elephant with 
an international background can be 
yours for as little as $12,000. And its 
easy On gas. 

The elephant, named Wendy, first 
walked during celebration of the Festr 
val of Britain in 1951. Since then 
it has paraded about at the Republican 
convention in 1952, at Macy’s Thanks- 
giving Day Parade, at supermarket op- 
enings, and on movie sets. 

Wendy’s present owner is George 
Wendelken, president of Publicity 
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G. £. HAS THE ANSWER TO AIR CONDITIONING PROBLEMS IN ANY OFFICE, STORE OR FACTORY 
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18 G-E Packaged Air Conditioners, ranging in size from 5 to 15 tons, 
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keep workers comfortably cool in this busy factory. 


G-E Packaged Units help shirt factory 
solve unique air conditioning problem 


Atthe L & H Shirt Company, 
Cochran, Ga., congestion of work 
areas and the heat produced by 
steam equipment made air condi- 
tioning a top-priority need. But 
when engineers surveyed the situ- 
ation, they came across a problem 
unique to the textile industry: lint. 
It clogs air conditioners’ filters in 
aday’s time. The solution proposed 
was simple and effective—place 
sheet metal frames holding filters 
in front of the G-E Packaged Air 
Conditioners. The filters can then 
be easily vacuum-cleaned. 


IT PAYS TO HAVE “PLANNED” 
AIR CONDITIONING! No two busi- 
nesses are alike! That’s why it’s so 
important that air conditioning be 
“tailored” to your specific plant or 
office conditions. Trained experts 


will make a careful climate survey 
of your own building, and recom- 
mend an installation that will not 
only give you low-cost, dependable 
air conditioning now, but can be 
readily added to when future ex- 
pansions are planned. 


NOW’S THE TIME to air condition! 
Your G-E dealer can give you G-E 
air conditioning at very favorable 
prices, and you can have up to 36 
months to complete payments. 
Summer heat and humidity are 
only a few short weeks away—be 
ready for them with new G-E con- 
ditioners. Get full information to- 
day—call the G-E dealer listed in 
your classified phone book, or write 
General Electric Company, Com- 
mercial & Industrial Air Condition- 
ing Department, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Packaged AIR CONDITIONERS 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


IT TAKES BOTH FOR EFFICIENT, 
LOW-COST AIR CONDITIONING 


Proper installation by G-E trained contractors. Her e 
Mr. Ben Schwebel (right) of L & H Shirt Com- 
pany discusses installation with Mr. Harry Toreh 
of Aaron Torch & Sons, dealers for Thompson 
Co., G.E.’s Georgia distributor. 


The best in packaged air conditioners. G-E de- 
signed and built - Easily directed air-flow for 
no-waste, no-draft circulation » Muggy Weather 
Control + Attractive, decorator-styled cabinets « 
New single-unit refrigerating system warranted 
for five years. 3 to 15 ton capacities. 
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McGRAW-HILL 
TECHNICAL WRITING 
SERVICE 


TWS offers you a single 
INTEGRATED publishing 
service prepared to under- 
take a project from research 
and planning through fin- 
ished manuscript and art, 
typesetting, mechanical 
preparation, printing and 
binding. Whatever the situ- 
ation, whatever the type of 
literature you need, our edi- 
torial and art consultants can 
help you, bringing to your 
most specialized job the 
craft and skill of publishing 
experts. 


WRITING EDITING 
ILLUSTRATING 
PRINTING 


TO YOUR OWN OR 
GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


Whether you need an in- 
struction book or service 
manual, to accompany your 
equipment, written to gov- 
ernment’ specifications . . . 

. . or product catalogues 
or training booklets . . . or 
annual reports . . . or com- 
pany histories . . . our writ- 
ing staff can do the job for 
you, our artists can create 
and execute the illustra- 
tions. And McGraw-Hill 
printing, binding, and paper 
resources are among the 
best in the country. 


SAVE MONEY AND TIME 


LET OUR STAFF BE 
YOUR STAFF FOR 
TECHNICAL and BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


ASK 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE 
TO CALL 


























































































Write + Phone 


Technical Writing Service 1 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. | 


| 
I 
! 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. | 
I LOngacre 4-3000 
L. 
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Searchlight Co. of New York. He 
bought the “animal” as an investment 
in 1953 from the estate of Frank Stu- 
art who built it as a hobby. But now 
Wendelken wants to sell because he 
says he is neglecting other phases of 
his business by catering to the ele- 
phant. 

Wendy rents out for $250 a day 
as against $350 Wendelken says it costs 
to rent a live elephant. And Wendy's 
maintenance costs are very light. It 
runs on 3 or 4 gallons of gasoline a day. 

The elephant is powered by a gas 
engine. Its legs are four huge pneu- 
matic rams similar to locomotive pis- 
tons. And inside its trunk is a vacuum 
system to suck up peanuts. 


Parker Pen Co. and Scripto, Inc., 
have undertaken an arrangement that’s 
unusual for two companies with com- 
peting new products. 

The two concerns are leading con- 
tenders for the brand-new ballpoint 
pencil market (BW —Feb.12’55,p54). 
Last week they signed a formal agree- 
ment to share each other’s formulas, 
trade names, and distribution channels. 
Here is the way the pact came about: 

¢ Two months ago Parker broke 
the news of the new development with 
advertisements saying that it would 
shortly offer something called Liquid 
Lead. Basically this was a ballpoint pen 
using liquid graphite in suspension. 
Big advantage: You could erase the line 
as you would a pencil mark. Parker 
says it chose this unorthodox way of 
introducing the new product because 
it knew others were on the verge of 
getting on the market with their own 
versions and it wanted to establish a 
beachhead. 

e Scripto beat Parker to the mar- 
ket weeks ago with its own Fluidlead. 
This was a 49¢ model developed by 
Frank Seech, the man who was respon- 
sible for the Papermate “banker-ap- 
proved” pen. 

e Parker then offered to license 
its Liquid Lead formula to an inter- 
ested company. Scripto applied and 
was picked by Parker. 

Under the agreement the two com- 
panies will make formulas and research 
available to each other. Scripto goes on 
making a 49¢ pencil (it is now using 
the Parker formula). Parker will sell a 
$5 model, which it hopes to have on 
the market early next month. It is 
giving up plans to market a 30¢ model. 

What lies behind the pact? Observ- 
ers talked of an attempt to avoid a 
patent fight. The two concerns deny 
this. Scripto claims to have developed 
a different liquid—not graphite—in its 
original pencil. 

Parker gets several benefits from the 
deal. It gets rovalties from Scripto for 





the use of its formula, and it pe 
Scripto’s widespread distribution gy 
tem. What Scripto gets is a little les, 
clear—presumably it wanted the Parke, 
formula. 

A compelling reason for the pag 
seems to lie in remarks that both cop. 
panies have made—both say they want 
to avoid the sort of market hassle that 
ballpoint pens created when they hit 
store counters a few years ago. ~ 

The new market promises to be q 
hot one. Scripto says it has already re. 
ceived such a “staggering” flood of 
orders for its pencil that it can’t meet 
the demand—even with a new plant 
that is producing 60,000 pencils a day 
Parker feels so sure of the new market 
that it is discontinuing production of 
its standard mechanical pencils. 


Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., has 
asked for dismissal of antitrust suits 
against three Seattle department stores 
brought by the Justice Dept. two years 
ago (BW-—Apr.4’53,p74 The three: 
Bon Marche (Allied Stores), Frederick 
& Nelson (Marshall Field), and Rhodes 
Department Store. The charge: that 
they had made agreements with sup 
pliers whereby these suppliers would 
withhold goods from price-cutting com- 
petitors. Brownell says the evidence is 
insufficient. 


After 13 years of ponderous litige 
tion, the Federal Trade Commission 
case against Philip Morris & Co. for 
its cigarette advertising is about over. 
An FTC hearing examiner has recom 
mended dismissal of the complaint 
issued in 1942, and the full FTC likely 
will go along with this. 

Examiner Earl Kolb, in effect, ruled 
there is no point in keeping the case 
alive any longer, since Philip Moris 
has stopped using both the challenged 
“less irritating” ad claim and the mois 
tening agent on which the claim was 
originally based. 

In 1952, FTC issued an order barring 
use of the claim that Philip Moris 
cigarettes were nonirritating or less im- 
tating than other brands. The order 
was appealed to the courts by the com- 
pany, however, and from then on FTC’ 
case gradually slipped away. FTC 
asked the Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington to return the case to the com 
mission to correct certain defects in the 
evidence. 

Following remand, FTC vacated its 
1952 order, turned it back to Examine 
Kolb for further evidence on the main 
issue: whether or not Philip Moms 
cigarettes are less irritating than other 
leading brands. 
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FAMILIAR CONTROLS 
eliminate confusing one 
for another, increase safety. 
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CORRUGATED toys hit best seller class 
im a billion-dollar market 


This year, the toy industry rediscovered 
something that packaging men have 
known a long, long time: corrugated 
board is strong, light, sturdy, and low 
in cost. The result is an ingenious 
array of child-size corrugated toys that 
after its first season ranks with the 
best sellers in America’s billion-dollar 
toy industry. 

Most children spend a good deal of 
their lives in a world of make-believe. 
And of necessity, they have always 
used all sorts of makeshift props. But 


these new walk-in corrugated toys lend 
an element of realism and safety no 
generation of kids ever had before. 

In recent years, the advantages of 
corrugated have attracted a parade of 
new uses. New-design boxes, shipping 
containers, and displays have boosted 
sales, reduced costs, given better pro- 
tection to countless products. How 


erb 


many ways can you benefit? Ask yout 
nearby boxmaker. He’s listed in your 
classified telephone directory. undet 
“Boxes—corrugated.”’ 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated; 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, these machines have led the field 
in efficiency and dependability. Samuel 
M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N,J. 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED al} 


LANGSTON 
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The West has given its answer to the new, tough Soviet foreign policy 
that came with the Kremlin shake-up last month. 

e In a secret session at Bangkok late last week, Secy. of State Dulles 
committed the U.S. to halt any further Communist aggression in Southeast 
Asia. 

eIn an historic speech to Parliament this week, Prime Minister 
Churchill told the Kremlin that Britain, despite its vulnerability, won’t be 
cowed by Molotov’s H-bomb blackmail. 


With his hard policy in Asia, Dulles has produced new confidence in 
American leadership there. That confidence is shared by Britain as well as 
Australia, New Zealand, and the anti-Communist nations of Southeast Asia 
itself. 

He has told them in so many words that the U.S. is prepared to: 

e Intervene with full force against any new Communist aggression, 
whether it be in Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, or Burma. 


¢ Transform any war in this area into a three-front affair so that Red 
China will have to defend itself against attacks from Korea and Formosa as 
well as from the South. 

e Support the Japanese militarily and economically to whatever extent 
is necessary to make Japan once again a decisive factor in the Far East. 


Churchill addressed his H-bomb speech to the entire world, not just to 
the British people. 

It was in sharp contrast to the things he said while Malenkov was on 
top in Russia and hinting at an atomic compromise. 


Now Churchill has returned to his old policy of boosting nuclear 
power in the West as the only effective deterrent to World War III. And he 
has put Britain into the race as the third H-bomb power. 


The British Prime Minister dismissed Moscow’s boast that Russia has 
nuclear superiority over the U.S. For three or four years, he said, the 
U.S. will keep its big lead over the U.S. S. R.—both in H-bombs and in the 
planes to deliver them. 

With the British H-bomb program, Western strength will be that much 
greater—though Churchill clearly indicated that London means to make 
its new power felt within the Western alliance. 


Thus Churchill has blasted any Soviet hopes of dividing the U.S. and 
Britain by creating a war scare over Asia. 


a aed 

Churchill made his speech against a British economic backdrop that 
has lost the bright hue it had last year. 

The following day Chancellor Butler announced that London had lost 
$82-million in gold reserves during February, thus revealing why he had 
put such a tight money squeeze on the British economy last week. 

British foreign trade just hasn’t been prosperous enough to support 
the kind of consumption boom the country had in 1954 (page 110). 


— o-—— 


This week there were more changes in the Kremlin hierarchy. 
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They prove Nikita Khrushchev is still far from being the kind of top 
boss in Moscow that he would like to be. 

Three men who had been closely associated with Malenkov were moved 
up to be First Deputy Premiers under Premier Bulganin: chief economic 
planner, Maxim Saburov, a protege of Malenkovy who was under attack by 
Khrushchev late last year; Anastas Mikoyan, who lost his job as Soviet 
trade boss just before Malenkov fell; and Mikhail Pervukhin, another Mal- 
enkov protege. 

These promotions mean that Khrushchev doesn’t have the strength to 
purge the men who were the top industrial bureaucrats under Malenkov. 


—s— 


Premier Ichiro Hatoyama’s victory at the polls in Japan this week has 
its good and bad points for the West. 

Washington can be glad that a conservative, dedicated to putting Japan 
on its feet economically, won a vote of confidence. 

But to get that vote, crafty old Hatoyama had to promise Japanese 
neutralists that he would straddle the fence in the cold war, even go some 
way toward appeasing the Communist bloc. 

By using this kind of campaign oratory, the Japanese Premier may 
have weakened his bargaining position for negotiations that lie ahead. In 
a few weeks the Japanese will meet the Russians at the U.N. in New York 
to “normalize” relations between the two countries. And this month a 
Chinese Communist trade mission arrives in Tokyo to tell the Japanese 
how they can boost their sales to Mainland China, one of Japan’s most 
important prewar markets. 

peal 

The Asian aid program now being readied for Congress will have a 
new gimmick in it—a “swing” fund to be used exclusively for regional 
economic development. 

There will be no time limit on the use of this fund. Congress will be 
asked to make funds from it available any time good regional projects 
come up, not just in fiscal 1956. 

Any sound development scheme of interest to two or more Asian 
countries would qualify for fund financing. Likely candidates would be 
joint waterway, irrigation, and transportation projects. 


The regional swing fund idea is a concession to Harold Stassen’s For- 
eign Operations Administration. FOA originally hoped that the bulk of 
Asian aid could be channeled through a regional organization such as the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation. Present plans call for 
most of the aid to be handled on a bilateral basis—as it is now. 


But FOA isn’t likely to handle the new Asian aid program. Pressure 
is hardening in Congress for killing this agency, dividing up its aid opera- 
tions among various government departments. 

The Administration still is divided on a solution. One idea is to move 
FOA intact into State, with Stassen as Under Secy. for Economic Affairs. 

But powerful State Dept. officials want to ditch the FOA administrator. 
On the eve of Stassen’s current trip to the Far East, State advised its Asian 
embassies: “Attach no particular importance to Mr. Stassen’s presence in 
Asia.” 
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Money for your jeans 


Bank loans play an impor- 
tant part in clothing America. 
Here’s how: 


Before 1830 you couldn’t have bought 
4 pair of ready-made work britches 
for love or money. 

But came the sewing machine, and 
ahandful of enterprising Americans 
hitched up their homespuns and went 
to work to make the ready-to-wear 

usiness a major industry. 

Today U. S. manufacturers produce 
bater than $11,000,000,000 worth of 
Sparel annually, 


Here’s the kind of help they get from 
America’s bankers. 

At the outset bank loans help ap- 
parel manufacturers buy vast quanti- 
ties of finished cloth from textile 
mills. Bank loans pitch in to help 
meet cutting, manufacturing and dis- 
tributing costs. They also contribute 
to the improvement of production 
techniques and new equipment for 
plants. 

And ... they do more, too. 

On the consumer level, bank loans 
frequently help retailers set up shop 
with enough sizes, styles and pat- 
terns to meet the requirements of 
everybody in the community. 


Loans like these put money to work 
and thus naturally put men and 
women to work. This leads to a plen- 
tiful supply of goods and a wider dis- 
tribution of wealth. Multiplied by 
many industries it becomes one of 
the most progressive forces in Amer- 
ica for providing a wider choice of 
fine products for all to enjoy. 

The Chase National Bank, a leader 
in loans to American industry, is 
proud of banking’s contribution to 
the progress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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AT HOME —as consumption soars 


’ Sales of Hardware, Radio 
and Electrical Goods 
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ABROAD —the trade gap grows 
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Data: British Board of Trade. 
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Britain Cant Afford a Boom 


The rosy glow of 1954 has been 
wiped off the British economy. In fact, 
Britain faces another period of eco- 
nemic uncertainty, perhaps even of 
political uncertainty that could tem- 
porarily weaken the U.S.-British part 
nership. 

That's the meaning of this week’s 
announcement that London lost $82- 
million from its gold reserves during 
lebruary—the biggest loss in any month 
since the 1951 crisis. 

This announcement, in turn, ex- 
plains why Chancellor Butler last week 
subjected the London stock market and 
the whole British economy to a real 
money squeeze—a bank rate of 44% 
(the highest since 1932) plus restrictions 
on consumer credit. He had to use 
this stiff medicine to get at the source 
of Britain’s latest ailment—a runaway 
boom in domestic consumption that 
was putting Britain in the red on 
its foreign trade account (charts, 
above). _ 

* No Crisis—There is no feeling in 
Washington and New York, nor in the 
capitals of Western Europe, that Britain 
faces another crisis like those of 1947, 
1949, 1951. The British economy of 
1955 has far more economic strength 
and flexibility, partly because of big 


110 


gains in productive capacity and partly 
because the Conservatives have brought 
back enough economic freedom to give 
market forces a chance to work 
What’s more, Butler 1s given high 
marks for decisively using orthodox 
monetary policy, instead of resorting 
as Labor did to import restrictions and 
other physical controls, to get the 
British economy back in balance. 
e But a Threat—Even so, last week’s 
jolt and this week’s awareness of the 
economic pressures behind it have led 
trade and financial experts everywhere 
to take a new look at Britain’s eco- 
nomic capabilities. The general con- 
clusions: 
¢ Over any extended period, pros- 
perity in Britain’s domestic market 
hinges, as in the past, on how prosper- 
ous Britain’s foreign trade is. 
¢ During the past vear Britain’s 
exports haven't been flourishing enough 
—especially in the face of rising import 
prices—to support the kind of con- 
sumption boom the countrv has been 
enjoying. 
¢ So Britain finds itself faced with 
the threat of real inflation at home and 
a serious deficit in its foreign trade. 
¢ Bitter Dose—The break in the Lon- 
don stock market last week, the worst 








since Churchill was defeated in the 
summer election of 1945, was a goo 
indication of how sour Butler's medi 
cine tasted to British iness. With 
a 1% hike m the b ite, coming 
several weeks after a | us 4% mse, 
government bonds ound to fall 
just to get yields into line with the 
new structure of interest rates (page 
118). 


sharp bre in industrials 


was just as clearly a reflection of how 
the investor, particularly the small fel 
low, viewed Britain’s new economic 
climate. Even though stocks bounced 
back some this week, 
that London’s two-ye 
has seen its best da 
Butler admitted all this 
suddenly prescribed his monetary medi- 
cine last week. The st f what hap- 
pened to the British economy during 
1954, a vear of economic expansion 
throughout the free world, explains 
why he had to administer such a bit 
ter dose. 


But the 


consensus 1S 
bull market 


when he 


|. The Home Deman 


At home, it was a of unprece- 
dented prosperity. Production, invest- 
ment, employment, disposable income, 
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rsonal consumption--evervthing went 

yp. By January of this vear, the British 
Treasury's industrial production index 
was nearly 5% over the previous Janu- 
yry-and 33% above the monthly aver- 
age for 1945. . 

“But it was personal consumption, 
especially of consumer durables (first 
chart) that showed the biggest jump in 
1954. Consumption spurted faster than 
ever after restrictions on consumer 
credit, known in Britain as “hire pur- 
chase,” were lifted at midyear (BW— 
Jan.29’55,p108). 
¢ Vanishing Surplus—I’or the first half 
of 1954, the foreign trade picture 
looked almost as bright. Britain netted 
a half-year surplus of £178-million on 
its total foreign accounts. The relatively 
small deficit in its merchandise trade 
was handsomely offset by the so-called 
invisibles—earnings from shipping, in- 
surance, banking, and oil. 

In the second half of last year, this 
picture changed. Britain’s import bill 
rose. sharply while exports remained 
steady. This produced a rising deficit 
in merchandise trade (second chart). 
As a result the balance of payments 
surplus, which had looked so substan- 
tial in the first half of the year, disap- 
peared during the second half. 

Although precise figures for the sec- 

ond half aren’t available yet, there was 
no doubt that if things went on as 
they were, Britain was heading for a 
big over-all deficit in 1955, with a 
real exchange crisis a certainty. 
* Pressure—Put briefly, what had hap- 
pened was this: As home demand rose 
last year, it exerted a double pressure 
on Britain’s foreign trade accounts. The 
rising demand sucked in more imports 
of food and raw materials. Unlucky 
for Britain, this happened just when 
the terms of trade were turning against 
it. At the same time, domestic demand 
was so strong that it tended to divert 
into the home market goods and basic 
resources that might better have been 
devoted to the export market. 


ll. The Sterling Story 


It wasn’t just this trade situation 
that was worrying Butler ever since the 
beginning of 1955. He was also con- 
cemed about the weakness of sterling 
over a period of several months. 

There are at least a half dozen angles 
to the sterling story. But two stand 
out: 

_*From last September, when 
Britain backed away from convertibility, 
traders in the outside world quit load- 
img up on sterling as they had been 
doing during the spring and early sum- 
mer. During those months London 
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had appeared to be moving definitely 
to make the pound convertible into 
dollars for current trade. There was 
no flight from sterling, at least not un- 
til last month, but demand for it defi- 
nitely slackened. 

¢ Ever since the widening of the 
market for “transferable” sterling in 
the spring of 1954, this “cheap” ster- 
ling has been used increasingly for com- 
mercial payments to sellers of raw ma- 
terials in sterling area countries. Many 
holders of old sterling balances, as well 
as such big earners of new sterling as 
the Middle Eastern oil princes, have 
been converting sterling into dollars 
or gold at a 2% to 3% discount. 

There has also been “commodity 

shunting.”” When the discount on the 
pound is as much as 3%, it pays Eu- 
ropean and American traders to buy 
commodities in London, sell them in 
the dollar market, and end up with a 
dollar profit. This, of course, means 
that the sterling area, which ships the 
commodities, doesn’t get the dollars 
for them. 
* Corrective—Last week Butler took 
special measures to correct this situa- 
tion. He ordered Britain’s Exchange 
Equalization Account to intervene when 
necessary to support the price of trans- 
ferable sterling. This move, plus the 
boost in the bank rate, quickly sent 
the price of this “cheap” sterling up. 
But it’s too soon to say that Butler has 
eliminated the discount that made spe- 
cial deals in sterling profitable to out- 
siders. 

Some U.S. money experts think this 
move brings Britain closer to converti- 
bility. They argue that if Butler’s tight 
money policy produces the desired re- 
sults at home, as they expect it will, 
London will then be in a position where 
it can move almost automatically to 
make the pound convertible for cur- 
rent trade. 


lll. Aims and Hopes 


There is no real evidence that Butler 
has any such purpose in mind. For the 
present his aim is clearly to snuff out 
the incipient inflation in the British 
economy, stop the leakage of dollars 
through sterling weakness, and _pro- 
duce a surplus again in Britain’s over- 
seas account. 
¢ Taxes—As a politician, he may even 
hope that his preventive medicine will 
work well enough and fast enough to 
permit a reduction of income tax in 
his April budget. This was still being 
suggested last weekend in London. 
Some City wags were saying “tight 
money means a loose budget.” 

There is no doubt that some tax 
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relief would help the Conservatives po- 
litically. Labor has already gained po- 
litical advantage from the switch in 
government policy. 

Still, it’s hard to see how Butler 
can avoid a tough budget. If he has 
any tax relief in mind this year, he is 
more likely to wait for an opportune 
time to reduce the heavy purchase 
taxes still imposed on cars and most 
consumer durables. These taxes can 
be changed by decree anytime. 

Even this could happen only if the 
high bank rate plus the new restrictions 
on consumer credit (a 15% downpay- 
ment and two years to pay) bring a 
drastic reduction in home consumption. 
¢ Confidence—Whatever the immedi- 
ate prospects, Butler has no doubt 
about the ability of the British economy 
to move steadily ahead once the current 
readjustment is completed. Against the 
signs of strain that have showed up in 
the past six months he can chalk up 
some impressive gains: 

e¢ Most British exports are more 
competitive than they were a year or 
two ago. Costs in Britain haven’t risen 
as much recently as they have in West 
Germany and Japan. 

¢ Private expenditures on plant and 
equipment rose steadily last vear, and 
are expected to go up 8% to 10% this 
year, with factory building almost 
doubling. 

¢ Productivity has shot up in many 
industries as new equipment, new meth- 
ods, and new designs have gained. The 
opportunity for workers to buy con- 
sumer durables, often on the install- 
ment plan, has provided just the incen- 
tive Britain’s industrial workers needed. 

¢ Big investment programs—in rail- 
ways, roads, and steel—have been sched- 
uled for the next few years; these prom- 
ise greater efficiency for the British 
economy as a whole. 
¢ Dilemma—It remains to be seen, 
though, whether Britain can find the re- 
sources to carry out so much investment 
on schedule, and still boost exports to 
the extent required. If you add the in- 
vestments that will be needed imme- 
diately for the production of H-bombs, 
and in a year or two for the production 
of guided missiles (probably over $1-bil- 
lion), you can see that something will 
have to give somewhere. 

In other words, it won’t be easy for 
the British economy to handle the 
“great power” defense activities on 
which Prime Minister Churchill insists, 
and still make the kind of private in- 
vestments needed to keep Britain com- 
petitive in world markets, produce 
enough exports to assure a payment 
surplus, and provide a rising standard 
of living for British workers. 

But Butler apparently hopes that his 
monetary medicine will damp down the 
consumption boom just enough for the 
British economy to achieve these aims. 





Oilmen Bridle... 


... at unpublished United 
Nations report that charge 
oil pricing policies gouge 
Europeans 


A much-publicized—though still gp 
published—U.N. report called “The 
Price of Oil in Western Europe” bys 
the oil industry in a ferment 

Here, in essence, is what the report 
Says: 

e Although crude oil production jy 
the Middle East is substantially cheaper 
than in the U.S., the price of Middle 
Eastern crude is tied to U.S. crude oj 
prices. 

e Integrated (those 
that both produce and refine oil) cay 
subsidize their European refining Oper- 
ations out of big profits made from 
crude oil and thus make it difficult for 
independent European refiners to com. 
pete. 

e European price and production 
patterns for oil products are tied to U.S, 
patterns. In the U.S., the greatest de. 
mand is for the lighter oils. In Europe, 
it’s for the heavier oil products. But 
says the report, European prices reflect 
demand patterns in the U.S. rather 
than in Europe. 

Preliminary drafts of the report, pre. 
pared by the Secretariat of the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Europe, were 
widely circulated, ostensibly only to 
member governments. Actually copies 
of the report found their way into the 
oil industry and various newspaper 
offices, especially in Europe 
e Fireworks—Current fireworks stem 
nearly as much from widespread charges 
in Europe that the oil companies have 
tried to suppress the report, as they do 
from the contents of the report itself. 
The whole affair broke into the open 
when the Middle Eastern companies 
were billed in British newspapers as 
“oil bosses” who are making huge profits 
at the expense of consumers 

Apparently the companies got word 
that the report was being drafted and 
tried to get a commitment that it would 
not be released until they had been 
given a chance to read it and give theit 
answers. 
¢ Replies—Since the furor started, 
American oil companies have hit back. 
Says Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), “... 18 
regrettable that such a one-sided pres 
entation should be presented as ‘fact, 
when it actually contains gross misstate- 
ments, misuse of statistics, and unjustr 
fied implications.” 

ECE headquarters in Geneva now 
says that both national and private i 
terests are being given a chance to “sup 
plement” its report. 


Companies 
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Scrap steel commands a premium as... . 


Europe Grabs for Metals 


Last weekend, at the quayside in 
Rotterdam, an American ship was un- 
loading U.S. scrap steel for the scrap- 
hungry Dutch economy. Alongside, a 
Dutch ship was loading Dutch scrap 
for an even more starved German in- 
dustry. 

It seems odd. But it is hardly strange 
in a world where Japan is shipping 
aluminum to Britain; where one of Ger- 
many’s new Mercedes-Benz autos may 
be the reincarnation of a scrapped 
Model T from New Jersey; and where 
collapsible Htalian corporations are buy- 
mg copper for Russia from Germany 
via Switzerland. 

In the word of a metals expert, the 
market abroad is haywire. It has been 
for months, it may become more so. 
Copper and steel, finished metal and 
scrap, are the two commodities in most 
wgent demand. Quicksilver, nickel, 
aluminum, cobalt, and others share in 
the rush. 

‘Tighter Controls—In the case of 
copper and copper scrap, vaulting de- 
mand abroad has been enough to 
tighten U.S. controls on exports. Last 
weekend, the quota on copper scrap 
thipments for the second quarter was 
shaved 33% below the February-March 
allotment. There’s growing concern 
wer scrap steel exports, and Washing- 
ton was asked to impose some kind of 
controls on sales abroad at a meeting at 
the Commerce Dept. this week. Alu- 
minum scrap exports are causing alarm, 
ad the die-casting industry _ this 
week called for government action. 
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Behind it all is the well-advertised in- 
dustrial boom in Western Europe. 
From Britain up to Sweden, through 
the six nations of the European coal- 
steel community, even inte Spain and 
Yugoslavia, steel production is soaring. 
Factories are chewing up more raw ma- 
terials of all kinds as consumers can 
afford to buy more hardgoods (BW— 
Feb.26'55,p130). Inventories are build- 
ing up, yet there is no sign that the 
metals demand is abating. Even when 
the British Treasury jacked the bank 
rate another 1% last week—which may 
herald a slight slowdown in the British 
industrial pace—metals stood _ their 
ground while the stock prices wilted. 

There is another probably less adver- 
tised factor in the metals rush. It’s 
impossible to prove its existence, or 
measure its effects. But many metals 
men hold to their hunch that an im- 
portant amount of metals is disappear- 
ing behind the Iron Curtain. 
¢ Loopholes—Officially, | governments 
and businessmen say that the controls 
on East-bound exports are working well. 
To be sure, curbs on exports of some 
commodities, including metals products, 
have been eased. But at the same time, 
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aren’t “enormous,” they are enough j 
cause a partial break in the price if the 
were suddenly stopped. And, looking 
at metals from 4 strategic angle, som. 
believe that U.S. export controls 
copper are designed as much to preven, 
transshipments to Communist countrig 
as to preserve domestic supplies, 
The Russians and their cohorts neg 
many metals from the outside (a hor 
back guess is that the Soviet bloc pro 
duces 400,000 tons of copper year 
needs 500,000 tons at a minimum 
They are reported to be paying $8), 
ton over the world price for copper, 
and similar fancy figures for nickd 
mercury, cobalt. Scrap steel is probabj 
being transshipped to Communist milk 
as well. One West German official tol 
BUSINESS WEEK that the Soviets are by. 
ing cobalt at a “terrific’’ pace. Cobgk 
is a prime strategic metal—for high-allo 
steels (used in jet engines especially 
or, as one pessimist notes, for atoms 
use. 
¢ Intrigue—All kinds of devious deak- 
false documents, midnight loadings in 
European ports, outright smuggling- 
are suspected in metals markets. 4 
fairly recent transaction went some 


thing like this: A German metal fabs 
cator got an order from an Italian fim 


He received an export license from his 
government on the strength of a 
Italian import license sent on from 
Rome. The catch was that the Italian 


outfit was a front for Soviet buyers, the 


Italian license a forger The meta 
left Germany consigi to a Swiss 
middleman. The Italians then ordered 
the Swiss to divert the shipment to 
satellite nation. The German exporter 
was paid by the Italians, but failed t 


get the required Italian arrival notice. 
On investigation, the Italian firm had 
vanished. 

No one will guess at how much metal 
is going behind the Curtain. It’s prob 
ably more than Western officials care 


to admit; it’s probably below what 
would be called dangerous levels. At 
anv rate, East-West shipments, how 
ever large or small, overshadowed 


by demand in Western Europe. For 
Americans, that promises a healthy m 
crease in exports to Europe this year, 
perhaps on the order of 5%. But for 
the U.S. metals trade there are other 
angles. Copper and steel, especially 
scrap, are the two metals in highest 
demand in Europe; in both cases, the 
U.S. is the largest producer and the 
largest consumer. What happens t 
the two abroad is of mounting concem. 
¢ Copper—The copper shortage stems 
from production cutbacks in major pr 
ducing areas last year and rampaging 
demand by European industry. You ca 
see it in these figures: Delivery of cop 
per to U.S. fabricators fell 16.4% ™ 
1954; outside the U.S., mainly in West 
ern Europe, it jumped 50%. At the 
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ame time, strikes in Northern Rho- 
esia, Chile, and the U.S. cut into 
supply (page 55). The price, especially 
ols on in Europe, went scooting. Fear of more 
Tevent BH competition from copper’s substitutes 
inttis fF jclped restrain prices in the U.S. 

Europeans don’t see demand easing 
S Need for months ahead. West Germans are 
horse. juving all the copper they can lay hands 
¢ pt Foo some businessmen believe that the 
yearly, copper tightness will cause acute eco- 
num), § omic distress in electrical and auto- 
$802 § notive industrics especially. To a lesser 
pe, # extent, other Europeans share that fear, 
lick, Bind already feel pressed by the U.S. 
baby dampdown on copper exports. (‘There's 
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mils, § , complete embargo on exports of re- 
I told ff fned copper of 100% U.S. origin; 
buy. go controls on copper with a foreign 
Obalt ore content.) 
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! 
-alloy How the copper market will fare 
ial) | during the rest of the year is hard to | 
‘ome § forecast. Supplies should _ increase; | 
Northern Rhodesia’s output is now back | 
eals- io two-thirds normal and there’s hope | 
gs in # this week in London that the strike | 
ing~ Ff can be completely settled soon. Chile 
. A § js producing more for Europe, too. In- 
ome. yentories are building up here and | 
fabi- fF there abroad, and you hear reports of 
firm. § lage speculative copper holdings that 
v his § might come out of hiding if the cop- | 
an xr market weakens. 
from By midyear, perhaps, copper: prices 
lian § will stabilize-though at a fairly high | 
the § level—-and the hysterical rush for sup- | 
retal plies will calm down. I 
Wiss «Scrap Iron, Steel—Europe’s busy blast I 
ered § fumaces are picking the world over for I 
toa crap, and the U.S. is counted on to | 
ter f provide the bulk. In each of the past I 
lto — two months, exports of U.S. scrap l 
‘ice. § amounted to 275,000 tons, an annual | 
had ate of 3.3-million tons. That would be | 
2} times 1954 volume, 12 times 1953. | 
etal The Germans, again, are the most | 
ob aggressive buyers. ‘They may well pro- | 
care. fF cuce between 19-million tons to 20-mil- | 
hat lion tons of steel this year, and Ruhr | 
At oder books are full up for 24+ months | 
OW: ahead. They are buying scrap everv- | 
ved where, paying $4 to $5 a ton this week i 
For § m Holland over prevailing Dutch and 


Maybe your business is canning, or making toy balloons 
or manufacturing airplane parts. Or it could be you’re 
really selling Zarfs—a sort of handle-less metal holder 
for hot coffee cups. Whatever your inventory, you can 
borrow on it quickly and easily with the Douglas- 
Guardian Plan. We issue field warehouse receipts to 
your bank. And, in turn, your bank advances money on 
our receipts. Meanwhile, your inventory stays right where 


it is...in your plant, or loft or store-rooms. 


For complete information, mail the coupon. 




















it § German prices. All along the line, MAIL NOW 

“at, Europeans, noting that their own war- lela eataestoentaeataeataenTaesT elas loeteaeetoteeeteT oleate 
for a scrap has been melted down, fear i 
her /.S. curbs on scrap exports.  For- 

lly tunately, U.S. scrap inventories are DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN J 
a high. But this country needs scrap, WAREHOUSE CORPORATION ; 
he oo, especially as the steel industry 

he = pushing above 90% of capacity. I ao Ro Fonet Siac ee I 
to ome experts believ > U.S.—a : : 

in ewe “ee nye co ae Please have a representative from your nearest office phone me for an 
ms “rap shortage. ‘The problem had its | appointment regarding the Douglas-Guardian Plan. l 
beginnings in the 1930s, when the U.S. I ! 
ng shipped 20-million tons abroad—at a 1 Your name and title i 
an ohm over-all steel output, which I l 
Pr “entually becomes scrap, was low i I 
1 , : s ap, d PP. . C 

: bm ym War II blasted millions I ee ee ! 
t- t tons of would-be scrap to smither- I I 
he fens. We've never completely made I Adiivace meer er | 
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Brings more business 
through your doors 


Tot f ag 7 


ty “v 
vom a ee 
Automatic voor oPpERATOR 


e@ Operates electrically! 
e@ Needs no piping 
e No compressor! 


Automatic doors give building 
entrances a modern, convenient 
appearance — increase customer 
traffic and earn good will. 

SUPERMATIC, the new automatic 
door operator, combines power 
supply and operating mechanism 
in ome compact unit. SUPERMATIC 
is economical. . . easy to install... 

simple to adjust for speed. It oper- 

ates on ordinary 115-volt current 

. in any kind of weather. Fully 
guaranteed. 

NP also makes ECONOMATIC, the 
pneumatic operator designed es- 
pecially for industrial use. Over 
300,000 NP Door Operators are in 
operation today throughout the 
world. Write today for complete 

information. 


NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO.,INC. 
HOLTZER-CABOT 


125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. 
Sales Service Representatives in 
Principal Cities throughout the World 
Designers and manufacturers of mechanical, pneumatic, 
hydraulic, electric and electronic equipment and systems 
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COMPRESSORS 


Ye: 


wn = 
—1 ““QUINCY MAKES 
THE BEST AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


4.7 






21 Models From 
1] to 90 c.f.m,. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 





Dept. W-63 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Big Steel for the Argentine? 


U. S. business wants to build a plant; Washingtop 
may help with a large credit . . . Britannia rules the ship. 


yards .. . Cheaper dollars in Canada. 


One of the hemisphere’s most im- 
portant steel deals may be coming off 
within weeks. It would bring Yankee 
capital, equipment, and skills into Ar- 
gentina as never before. 

Involved is the Gen. Manuel Savio 
steel plant, a 450,000-ton, $200-million- 
plus project planned by a mixed govern- 
ment and private Argentine corporation. 
lor years the mill has been an Argen- 
tine dream. Lack of financing for im- 
ported equipment, complicated by po- 
litical angles in Washington and 
Bucnos Aires, has held up construction. 

Now it looks as if the financing is 
nearly set. Westinghouse Electric Inter- 
national Co., long interested in the steel 
deal, has an application at the Export- 
Import Bank for a big export credit, 
perhaps $60-million, to help build the 
Gen. Savio plant. Westinghouse 
would be prime contractor on the 
project, representing a group of U.S. 
engineering and manufacturing firms 
who would supply advice and equip- 
ment. In the end, a good bit more 
than $60-million worth of U.S. goods 
and services would be involved; the 
companies will probably finance some 
of the equipment themselves. 

This week, the credit is in the lap 
of Ex-Im Bank. And while neither the 
bank nor Westinghouse is_ talking. 
Washington observers give the deal a 
good chance of going through. 

The Argentines have already spent 
a packet of money on the Gen. Savio 
mill. A French group has been build- 
ing ore handling facilities; Germans 
are supplying coke ovens; and Armco 
Steel of the U.S. is an engineering con- 
sultant. Last May Argentina bought— 
for $9-million—the U.S.-made steel mill 
originally purchased by Czechoslovakia 
but impounded by Washington. 

The Gen. Savio plant would mean a 
tremendous foreign exchange savings 
tor Argentina. Yet even its production 

would be a drop in the bucket of de- 
mand, now some 2-million metric tons 
yearly, a quarter of it unsatisfied. Ar- 
gentina now produces under 300,000 
metric tons yearly, and hasn’t the for- 
eign exchange wherewithal to meet 
full demand through imports. 


Free world shipping grew in 1954 by 
more than 5.25-million gross tons, the 
largest increase in 34 years excluding 
wartime. Lloyd’s Register reports 1,233 





steam and motor ships (over 100 Bros 
tons) launched last year, compare 
with 1,143 vessels in 1953 

Britain and Northern Ireland op. 
tinued to lead the non-Communiy 
world—253 new ships, 1.4-million grog 
tons, 26.8% of the total. That's th 
highest volume for British yards singe 
1930: it includes three passenger ships 
(Iberia, Ivernia, Saxonia) and five super 
tankers (20,000 to 30,000 tons). 

West Germany’s 1S a major 
builder is reflected in its 268 vessels, 
largest number of any country, repre. 


return 


senting 18.34% of world Output in 
terms of tonnage. Sweden, meanwhik 
moved to third place from fifth in 1953 


U.S. yards dropped 51,323 tons tp 
476,984 tons, 46 ships against 68 ip 
1953. But American shipbuilders held 
onto fourth place, tonnagewise, in the 
face of a sharp decline in Japan—from 
557,339 tons to 413,405 tons. 


U.S. Dollar per Canadian Dollar, 
End of Month 
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The premium of the Canadian dollar 
is fast fading. Early this week Car 
ada’s currency stood at just under l¢ 
over the U.S. dollar, a comedown from 
34¢ in December. (The high was 104.3¢ 
in August, 1952.) 

The disappearing 
most Canadian businessmen—people i 
tourist lines, manufacturers bothered by 
foreign competition, exporters espe 
cially. Ottawa’s financial policy chiefs 
are delighted, too: The premium has 
been a constant source of embarrass 
ment. U.S. investors may take a differ 
ent view. Some invested when the 
Canadian dollar was at a 3% premum 
or higher; now thei investment of 


premium pleases 
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103¢ might be worth only about 101¢. 

Ottawa policy has helped shave the 
oemium. Off and on, the government 
has bought U.S. dollars in an effort to 
estrain its high-flying currency. Two 
weeks ago, the Bank of Canada _ re- 
juced the bank rate from 2% to 14%. 
While the rate has little influence on 
the money market—chartered banks 
arely use the Bank of Canada’s redis- 
count facilities, and money rates are 
ready low—lowering it as Ottawa has 
done is a sign that the government likes 
it that way. 

One reason Canadian monetary pol- 
iy runs counter to London and to a 
iesser extent Washington is that Ottawa 
wants to see the Canadian dollar sell 
closer to par. Lower money rates tend 
to reduce outside demand for Canadian 
dollars, and the premium shrinks. 

Equally important, Ottawa believes 
that easy money is what Canada needs 
now, a shot in the arm for an economy 
operating at less than capacity and 
troubled by unusually high winter un- 


employment. 
a 


Recartelization continues in West 
Germany. The way is clear now in 
Germany for a merger of Bergbau A. G. 
Neue Hoffnung (coal mining) and 
Huettenwerke Oberhausen A. G. (steel- 
making). Prewar, the two were one; 
allied occupation rules split them. The 
merger follows on the big coal-steel 
reunion of the Mannesmann successor 
companies (BW —Jan.1’55,p43). 


Hollywood earned $200-million 
abroad in 1954, even more of a super- 
colossal year than had been predicted 
(BW-Oct.9’54,p158). 


Britons swallowed their pride, or- 
deed 10 DC-7C transports for the 
British Overseas Airways Corp. In giv- 
ing permission to Buy American, the 
Cabinet ordered BOAC to sell the 
planes when “equivalent British air- 
caft”~presumably the Bristol Britannia 
“ae ready to fly. 


No relief is in sight for U.S. potash 
pioducers, who have been fighting al- 
leged dumping on U.S. markets by 
East German shippers. The Tariff 
Commission split 3 to 3 on the dump- 
mg case along party lines; the Treasury 
Dept. found it had no authority under 
W to impose higher duties under the 
antidumping statutes. East German 
potash isn’t a big factor in the market, 
but it comes cheap. Treasury has 
promised to keep a sharp eye on it. 
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*This case history, taken from an impartial study, 
can easily be the story of your company... 


“The Ditto order-and-invoice plan prevents errors 
because names, addresses, and items are written 
only once ... saves checking and correction time 
. .. speeds orders to shipping point and so speeds 
merchandise to customers. Ditto plan makes earlier 
payment of accounts receivable resulting in lower 
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DITTO “$:Z/" SAVES SIMONIZ 


interest or carrying charges ... Now just 5 people 
handle what formerly took 15 typists and clerks. 
What is more, our improved forms cost less than 


those we used with bookkeeping machines .. 


” 


So writes, Mr. H. Carr, Controller, Simoniz Company. 


Let us show you, without obligation, how easily 
Ditto One-Writing System can be adapted to your 
company’s operation. Mail coupon or write us today. 


ABBABBBABRBARRREREERESBEEEE EEE 


DITTO Inc., 608 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, III. 
In Canada: DITTO of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


In Great Britain: DITTO Britain Ltd., London, England 


At no cost or obligation, please send me more information on 
how you can save us money, time and effort with the DITTO 


One-Writing System for 


(0rder Billing (Production ()Purchasing-Receiving (Other 
(Hospital Admittance 


CoPayroll 
NE ys said Saw wikedd va dulidns kedaloncnataat as 


Clnventory Control 
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dividends 
Wall Street Takes London’s with 
* o . 
Bad Price Break in Stride —to Date + 
‘4 ...can be yours. Add to si Nige 100 = 
your personnel’s working convenience by New York Street 
installing an adequate number —— kets a 
of Apsco Pencil Sharpeners. These 
Only Apsco produces pencil sharpeners stock 
engineered for specific office, factory, Hatry 
and school applications. debacl 
Specify, too, Apsco Staplers and Punches certain 
when ordering from your stationer. has yé 
Descriptive literature available on request. on W 
don tr 
« Arg 
all thi 
troubl 
ness 
vestor 
tionary 
Cay 
APSCO PREMIER PORTABLE Shar 
as a gr 
Apsco products inc. consur 
P. O. BOX 840, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. > - , low) dh 
FACTORIES: ROCKFORD, ILL.; TORONTO, CANADA Sad of End of J anuar y i e b ruar y ard & 
1953 1954 
Dato: Standard & Poor's Corp.; London Financiol Times. 
CAPITA 
Agricultu 
F Building 
ach Goes Its Own Way = 
Copper 
Electrical 
In the old days, Wall Street and the moved up only five ies during 17 ' 
London stock market worked fairly trading sessions. — 
’ 5 Lead and 
close together. When the London mar- But as the chart sh the bad news Machiner 
ket developed a cough, Wall Street from Thr gmorton Street has not Mining, si 
nervously checked itself for pneu- touched off any ma ling on Wall Office, bu: 
monia. Street. What’s more inks partly t Railroad « 
But that’s no longer the case. As the _ recent signs of rally in London—though Shipbuild 
work has been changing, so has that old — this may prove only temporary—the Big ed 
iclationship. For a long time now,  Board’s industrial g1 vas acting at ah 
there has been little connection be- midweek as though night try t CONSUM 
tween the two markets. crash through the 1949-55 bull market pe 
The chart above demonstrates the high it registered t time back Auto part 
change. The two lines follow the According to some n t students, the Carpets a 
courses of British and U.S. industrial industrials may well a 
stock prices since the end of 1953. © Dissenters—You can find some Wall es 
uh While the London market has lately Streeters, however, sharply ques Proprietar 
APAN been in the throes of its worst stock tion the wisdom of all this equanimity “0 
J break in many years (page 110), Big They doubt that | lon’s market hidiies 
Board stocks as a whole have remained troubles have entire nded. They Metal con 
y FUII BANE calmly buoyant. even think the Lon bull market Motion pi 
Lid, ¢ Minor Worries—This doesn’t mean may have been finis by Britains Printing, 1 
ue oun general banking facilities that U.S. market men have ignored the action in upping the k lending rate Radio-tele 
goings-on in Britain. They haven’t. On to 44% (from 3%, in t jumps) and agggg 
HEAD OFFICE more than one occasion, the local mar- _ in restricting consum« edit. a 
Ote-machi Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan ket has shown definite signs that Lon- These Streeters don’t put much faith Soaps... 
BRANCHES: 185 throughout Japan don’s repeated daily price ‘setbacks were in London’s recent it least for oi 
OVERSEAS causing worry. London’s troubles have the moment—even though the rallies Tires and : 
OFFICES : London, New York & Calcutta not been minor: Up to early this week, have recovered a quarter of the over-all Tobacco p: 
the London Financial Times index had price drop, which was re than 10%. Deta: Stas 
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To the doubters, the recent bounce has 
all the earmarks of a technical upturn 
such as is often seen after a sharp break. 
The doubting Streeters insist, too, 
that a psychological connection still 
exists between ‘Throgmorton and Wall 
Streets—though they agree the two mar- 
kets aren’t so close as they once were. 
These Streeters recall that a London 
stock break (a result of the notorious 
Hatry failure) preceded the Big Board 
debacle in 1929. And they still aren’t 
certain that London’s current break 
has vet exerted its maximum pressure 
on Wall Street—particularly if the Lon- 
don trouble hasn’t ended. 
+ Argument—Bullish Streeters scoff at 
all this thinking. They claim London’s 
troubles weren’t caused by top-heavi- 
ness in the market itself, but by in- 
yestor and trader concern over defla- 
tionary measures taken by the British 


government. And they feel that the 
whittling of stock prices by now has 
already allowed for whatever effects 
these deflationary measures will have 
on future corporate profits and divi- 
dends. 

British institutional investors (which 
hold huge amounts of stock) apparently 
agree with this reasoning. Reports from 
London say little of the recent selling 
has come from them. 

But observers point out that many 
British blue-chips soared so high in the 
bull market that their vields dropped 
to within 0.5% of those on long-term 
governments. As a result, investors in 
London were worrying over the market 
earlier this year just as men in New 
York (BW—Feb.5’55,p40)._ Many com- 
petent observers grew cautious; they 
feared that prices were extravagantly 
high. 


Capital Goods Shares Get the Nod 


Shares of capital goods companies 
as a group have risen more sharply than 
consumer goods shares (tabulation be- 
low) during the past 18 months. Stand- 
ard & Poor’s capital goods index is 


now at an all-time high, while the 
consumer goods index is 1.4% below 
the peak recorded on Feb. 7. Gains in 
some components of the indexes are as 
follows: 


End of 1954-1955 Range Gains Since 1953 
1953 High Low Present Maximum Now 

CAPITAL GOODS INDEX....... 196.1 320.9 198.2 320.9 +63.6% +63.6% 
Agricultural machinery............ 128.9 180.5 135.6 178.4 +40.0 +38.4 
Building materials................ 168.3 299.2 170.4 299.2 +77.8 +77.8 
MMe rae a dcr ceskeee css 267.6 382.4 264.3 382.4 +42.9 +42.9 
hE Se ee 143.6 257.6 149.7 252.1 +79.4 +75.6 
Electrical equipment. ............. 211.5 378.1 215.9 375.0 +78.8 +77.3 
NE ee AP a ere 387.4 601.4 389.8 584.8 +55.2 +51.0 
DMB. oc ic cecdacons ooscic 83.6 116.5 81.5 114.4 +39.3 +36.8 
| eee 166.4 283.6 170.8 283.6 +70.4 +70.4 
Mining, smelting................+% 103.2 199.5 107.6 199.5 +93.3 +93.3 
Office, business equipment......... 261.0 510.5 265.9 510.5 +95 .6 +95 .6 
Railroad equipment............... 97.9 147.7 101.2 147.7 +50.9 +50.9 
DS cics'cskdlets-easimawss 230.7 516.2 245.0 496.5 +123.8  +115.2 
SE SA ee eee 471.0 679.7 474.9 671.9 +44.3 +42.7 
gitar RP a a Ue en 192.6 374.1 195.0 374.1 +94.2 +94.2 
CONSUMER GOODS INDEX.... 171.8 237.1 173.9 233.7 +38.0 +36.0 
Ss os pa aca eaceved ss 215.1 345.7 220.2 329.6 +60.7 +53.2 
| ree 155.5 237.2 158.0 237.2 +52.5 +52.5 
Carpets and rugs................. 90.2 128.4 86.0 127.6 +42.4 +41.5 
| Se ee 130.8 155.5 128.6 147.9 +18.9 +13.1 
Gre ois cack shaven ice 379.7 483.2 376.2 455.6 +27.3 +20.0 
Proprietary drugs, cosmetics. ...... 160.7 234.1 159.7 233.5 +45.7 +45.3 
NN catia sc aoaichecanes-ass 169.0 207.7 168.9 207.2 +22.9 +22.9 
Glass containers.................. 127.1 177.2 128.5 175.2 +39.4 +37.8 
Bahia i's ho 5s 606-0400 ¥5c 134.5 200.8 138.6 188.8 +49.3 +40.4 
Metal containers.................- 121.1 151.1 117.2 142.6 +24.8 +17.8 
Motion pictures. ..........s00000: 161.8 264.8 164.5 256.1 +63.7 +58.3 
Printing, publishing............... 120.9 183.4 123.7 183.4 +51.7 +51.7 
Radio-television, electronics........ 262.4 458.9 265.7 458.9 +74.9 +74.9 
REST 199.0 250.4 201.3 250.3 +25.8 +25.8 
NS! s shdpoeeséceeceeoacs 120.3 147.9 120.7 147.9 +22.9 +22.9 
ES eee 202.9 296.2 204.0 281.5 +46.0 +38.7 
| a 79.3 108.0 82.9 107.0 +36.2 +34.9 
Textiles and apparel............... 202.2 270.5 194.0 266.2 +33.8 +31.7 
Tires and rubber....... acennemess Se 938.6 517.2 917.4 +83.2 +79.0 
Tobaceo products.......ccsceseees 78.2 83.0 69.9 79.0 +6.1 +41.0 


Deta: Standard & Poor's Weekly Indexes (1935-39 = 100). 
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SESE 2 


Wall Sienet Talks ta 


. . . about chain letters 
. . . chagrin over dividend 
news and denial of rumors 
. . . bouncing by blue chips. 


They’re using chain letters now to 
“bull” stocks. Making the rounds is a 
letter featuring St. Regis Paper com- 
mon. It reads: “Buy as many shares as 
you can afford. Try to buy at least 10 
shares. Then send copies of this letter 
to at least 10 friends . Keep St. 
Regis and sell it later at a good profit.” 


Don’t enter “at the market” orders. 
That’s still the advice of many brokers. 
Markets continue so thin on many is- 
sues that execution of such orders often 
produces disappointing results. 


Unfavorable dividend news really 
hurts these days. Last week, Bullard 
Co. shares dived $5.50—to $41.50— 
when directors omitted the usual 50¢ 
extra... . This week, Elliott Co. dipped 
$4.50—to $24.75—when the quarterly 
dividend was cut from 40¢ to 25¢. 


Market letter gleanings: “This is a 
dangerous period but a highly profitable 
one.” (Hicks & Price). . . . “The im- 
pending Washington investigation . . . 
should carry no threat, but to the extent 
that it proves a sounding-board for 
stock market critics it could have unto- 
ward market consequences.” (Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co.) . . . “our guess 
now is that individual issues will .. . 
continue to rise.” (Talmage & Co.) 


Mutual funds are the Streeter’s best 
friend. Standard & Poor’s Corp. esti- 
mates that sale of their new shares in 
1954 provided $69-million of commis- 
sions for security dealers and salesmen. 
Changes in their portfolios produced 
another $19-million in commissions. 


Peoria & Eastern Ry., another high 
flier, got its wings singed, too. On 
rumors that the New York Central, 
which leases the road, would offer its 
bonds in exchange for the shares, Peoria 
Eastern soared from $52 to $77.87. Last 
week the Central denied the story, and 
the shares slid to $70. 


Even the blue chips bounce. Here’s 
what happened one day last week to 
much-admired Amerada Corp. on trades 
involving 5,600 shares: opened at 
$209.25, dropped to $208.25, zoomed 
to $222.50, closed at $219, 
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to Grips With GAW 


@ Without mentioning guaranteed annual wage, 


General Motors implies it will fight the plan sought by 


United Auto Workers. 


@ Statements by the No. 1 auto company disclose 
its views on issues that will come up at the bargaining table. 


@ Ford gives indications it will stand solidly with 
GM in resisting the union demands. 


Although it hadn’t changed its busi- 
ness suit for boxing trunks, General 
Motors was in the ring this week, get- 
ting in its first licks in the looming 
fight over the guaranteed annual wage 
(GAW). 

Because actual contract bargaining 
with CIO’s United Auto Workers won't 
begin for at least another month, GM’s 
licks, like the union’s so far, were in 
the form of public statements. They 
were noteworthy for four reasons: 

e They were the first word on 
GAW from the company that, in de- 
ciding to fight or yield on the GAW 
demand, can commit a large section of 
U.S. industry; 

¢ They didn’t mention GAW; 

e Yet evervone knew GM 
talking about it; 

e They implied that GM was going 
to fight on the issue. 

GM was well fortified against one 
charge it wants to avoid: that it is con- 
ducting its bargaining with the union 
through the press. Its two statements 
were issued in its normal business pat- 
tern. One took the form of a public 
comment, which GM is accustomed to 
make each time there is a quarterly 
review of its wage rates as called for by 
its escalator contracts. The other was 
the usual statement from the president 
preceding the corporation’s annual 
report. 
eA Promise Fulfilled—In one state- 
ment, GM _ used the latest, mid-Janu- 
ary Dept. of Labor cost-of-living index 
(page 121) to stress the value of long- 
term contracts. GM’s president, Har- 
low H. Curtice, commented that the 
corporation’s five-year experience with 
its c-of-] clause “fulfilled the promise” 
in 1950 of “industrial peace ; 
stable jobs with good pay [and] unin- 
terrupted and high-volume _produc- 
tion.” 

In the second, reporting on GM pay- 
rolls during 1954, the corporation also 
lauded the five-year contract and stressed 


was 
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(1) the steadiness of GM employment, 
and (2) the corporation’s position that 
present employer-financed unemploy- 
ment-compensation programs already 
provide workers with financial protec- 
tion against layoffs. 

Until the GM statements, UAW had 
done most of the talking on guaranteed- 
wage and other 1955 auto demands. 
This course is natural; the union, as the 
aggressor, has less to lose from pub- 
lizing its views on why wage guarantees 
should be written into industry con- 
tracts. Management, on the defensive, 
is in an unenviable position. Its con- 
trary arguments, in advance of bargain- 
mg, could provide UAW with invalu- 
able negotiating help. 

Largely for this reason, auto manage- 
ments stayed on the sidelines, letting 
others not immediately involved do the 
talking against guaranteed pay—the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and various trade asso- 
ciations. 
¢ Ford’s Answer—Two weeks ago, the 
Ford Motor Co. gave an oblique answer 
te UAW’s annual-wage demands. It 
told employees, in a full-page article in 
Rouge News, the plant weekly news- 
paper, that Ford is using planning to 
create employment stability. Ford pub- 
licists made certain that the article got 
wide circulation outside the Rouge. 

In substance, the article reported that 
Ford has stabilized employment as 
much as it considers humanly possible. 
It explained that under no circum- 
stances could Ford or any other em- 
ployer eliminate such factors leading to 
layoffs as the buying habits of customers. 

Actually, neither the GM nor Ford 
statements said anything new. They do 
not necessarily mean that either em- 
ployer has hardened its attitude toward 
UAW demands. Yet, Ford’s article in 
the Rouge News and GM’s current 
statements are highly significant in con- 
tent and in timing. GM’s carefully 





considered and worded comments op 
long-term c-of-] contracts and on its pay. 
ioll in 1954 are the company’s fig 
detailed discussion of its views on , 
number of matters—specifically and }y 
indirection—in a way that makes jf 
position plain on bargaining issues, 


1. Under C-of-L: Gains 


For some time, General Motors hys 
wanted to express its views on the valy 
of the five-year contract with UAW 
The latest c-of-] index, unchanged 4 
114.3% of average 1947-49 consume 
price levels (page 121), gave GM 
the opening it had been waiting for, 

The twentieth review of the cof] 
pay allowance under the GM-UA\ 
contract—the last under the 1950 pact 
that runs out June | and that may be 
rewritten without an “escalator” clause 
—was based on the Dept. of Labors 
mid-January index figure. A slight drop 
would have meant a penny cut in GMs 
present 6¢-an-hour c-of-] “bonus” to 
workers. The index remained steady. 
¢ C-of-L Boosts—In noting this, GM 
commented: 

“During the five-year contract period, 
the cost-of-living allowance was in 
creased in 1] quarterly periods, de 
creased in six quarters, and remained 
the same in three other quarters. ... 
The hourly earnings of GM hourly-zate 
employees increased 44¢. . . . Of this 
amount, 22¢ represented the net @ 
crease in the employees’ cost-of-living 
allowance . . . designed to protect GM 
employees against inflation and presene 
the purchasing power of an hour of 
work.” 

The other 22¢ resulted from the op 
cration of GM’s annual-improvement 
factor raise clause. 

These gains, through the automatic 
processes in the contract, came without 
“major strikes in GM plants during the 
five years,” Curtice reported. He cited 
some figures: GM _ hourly-rate employ 
ees lost “an average of only 33 minutes 
per man per year during the period 
because of work stoppages. The best 
record was achieved in 1954 when 
only three minutes per man employed 
on the average was lost because of stop 
pages.” 

Curtice also noted: 

e Some 82,000 new jobs “wer 
created since June, 1950, am increase of 
20% ... in less than five years ..- 
accomplished despite a steady decline 
in defense jobs during the past two 
years.”” 
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e Work remained “at steady and 
high levels” throughout the five years, 
with hourly-rate employees averaging 
4].5 hours im 1950; 38.9 in 1951; 40.4 
in 1952; 41.9 in 1953, and 40.4 in 
1954—a five-vear average of 40.7 hours. 

e Under the GM pension plan ne- 
cotiated in 1950, 12,700 hourly-rate 
employees have retired and have re- 
ceived $11.8-million in benefits, and 
5168-million has been paid out to 
jourly-rate employees in sickness, acci- 
dent, death, and hospital and surgical 
benefits under jointly financed insur- 
ance programs. 

UAW is already on record for a 
two-vear limit on the next contract. It 
is at least cool toward continuing a 
cof] clause. And it has, among 1955 
demands, proposals for increased pen- 
sions and “improvements” in insurance 
provisions of the existing contract. 





il. Payrolls: Steady 


General Motors’ statement on_ its 
“good year” for GM people in 1954 
follows the general lines of one issued 
avear ago. It emphasizes the steadi- 
ness of GM’s payroll and, again, the 
expanding “job opportunities” in GM 
plants. But unlike the 1954 statement, 
it goes into the financing of state un- 
employment-compensation laws. 
«Jobless Pay Benefits—The insertion 
of this matter may be because GM re- 
portedly has become aware that many 
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workers do not realize that unemploy- 
ment-compensation payments are em- 
ployer-financed. 

The statement emphasizes, in two 
places, that employers pay the cost 
of unemployment compensation—GM 
alone, through 1954, paid $263-million 
into state funds—and that except for 
minor provisons in two states “neither 
general tax receipts nor contributions 
of employees go towards payment of 
unemployment benefits.” 

The report also noted in its one 
general reference to contract demands, 
which it will face beginning in April: 

“Public discussion of various types 
of so-called wage guarantee plans have 
tended to obscure progress already made 
in stabilizing employment, and . . . to 
divert attention from the fact that there 
are already in existence employer- 
financed unemployment compensation 
systems regulated and administered by 
state governments.” 
¢ Maintaining Stability-GM described 
its own efforts to maintain job stability, 
through overtime in peak periods rather 
than increased employment, and _ by 
“progress” in reducing the duration of 
the model-change closedown. At the 
same time, it cited employment figures 
for 1940 and 1954 to show “an in- 
crease of 287,000 good jobs in only 
15 years.” Growth of employment is a 
stock answer to union charges that auto- 
mation is reducing employment oppor- 
tunities. 


1947-49 = 100 


Clothing Housing 
Total Rent Only 

100.4 100.0 98.8 
102.7 103.6 103.3 
96.7 104.4 107.5 
103.8 110.4 110.6 
107.0 113.9 116.0 
104.6 116.4 121.1 
104.9 118.8 127.8 
104.7 118.9 127.9 
104.3 119.0 128.0 
104.1 118.5 128.2 
104.2 118.9 128.3 
104.2 118.9 128.3 
104.0 119.0 128.5 
103.7 119.2 128.6 
104.3 119.5 128.8 
104.6 119.5 129.2 
104.3 119.7 129.4 
103.3 119.6 129.5 
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Robertson engineers 
will survey your plant 
and suggest the proper 
ventilating equipment 


More than a billion cubic feet 
of air is exhausted every min- 
ute by Robertson ventilators 
from all types of industrial, 
commercial and institutional 
buildings . . . ample proof of 
our claim that there is a 
Robertson ventilator for 
every need. Robertson engi- 
neers follow a three-step 
method of solving your venti- 
lating problems. First, they 
conduct a complete survey; 
second, they provide you with 
recommendations and make 
the installation; third, they 
make follow-up tests to con- 
firm their calculations. If you 
even suspect you have a ven- 
tilation problem, it will pay 
you to use the coupon below 
to write to us for literature. 


Con 


H. H. Robertson 
Company 


2437 Farmers Bank Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Plants in U.S.A., Canada and England 





Please send your free ventilator catalog. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS 
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keep your plant 
cleaner with... 
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INVINCIBLE 


VACUUM CLEANERS 





These Invincible features insure outstand- 
ing performance: 1. Rugged, industrial de- 
sign for continuous service. 2. Attachment 
tools to reach every surface. 3. Compact, 
portable, no interference with production. 4. 
18 models from % to 7% H. P. Invincibles 
also reclaim or convey industrial materials, 


Write for Free Folder on 
"100,000 Invincibles in Service" 


L INVINCIBLE 


vacuum cleaner mfg. co. 
DOVER, OHIO 








RECORD 
STORAGE 


a problem? 





@ Low-Cost 
® Convenient 
@ Space-saving 


The only fibre-board 


DRAWER FILE 


that ‘builds its own steel 


framework as you stack it 





@ STAX ONSTEEL gives 
you easy-action drawers—quick access to 
records. Each corrugated fibre-board unit 
is complete with factory applied steel 
framework for sturdy support in rear and 
front. Interlock side-by-side and stack 
to the ceiling to save space. Letter size 
illustrated —$4.70 per unit, slightly 
higher south and west. 


Send today for FREE Catalog 
picturing and describing econom- 
ical record storage products for 
every business. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street * Chicago 5, Ill 









Pentagon Revamps Risk Plan 





It streamlines the defense plant program to give } 
“more sophistication.” But unions still complain that criteria 
for judging security risks are too fuzzy. 


Unions have been complaining for 
more than a year about the number of 
suspensions of defense workers as secur- 
ity risks, and the amount of time—as 
long as a year—sometimes required to 
clear workers for access to highly 
classified government information. 

Last week, the Defense Dept. took 
steps to reduce the number of unneces- 
sary suspensions and to speed clear- 
ances. It revamped its security program 
covering some 2-million workers in 
plants that make secret materiel for the 
military services, and for the first time 
assumed direct control over clearances. 
The object, according to one Pentagon 
official, is to inject “more sophistica- 
tion” into the program, and to produce 
“more intelligent decisions.” 

The revised policy followed a report 
that some 4,000 workers were sus- 
pended as security risks during 1953 
wund 1954—and at least 1,000 were 
cleared and allowed to return to jobs 
only after lengthy layoffs. At the time 
of the report, Wilbur M. Brucker, gen- 
cral counsel of the Defense Dept., said 
many of the suspensions by local plant 
officers were under narrow “strained” 
interpretations of secrecy rules. 
¢ Final Say—The revised program, effec- 
tive Apr. 2, will lessen the influence 
of local security officers. ‘Two boards 
in the Pentagon will have the final say 
on who is or isn’t a security risk in a 
defense plant. 

Here’s how the revised system will 
work: 

Plant security officers will make the 
first check on employees but—except in 
“emergency” cases—won’t be able to 
suspend anyone. Cases that look risky 
will be referred to a Central Screening 
Board in the Pentagon, which will de- 
termine whether a suspension is war- 
ranted. 

If a suspended employee wants to 
appeal, he will be given a hearing be- 
fore one of three regional review boards 
located in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. In the event of a split 
decision there, or if a “novel issue”’ is 
involved, a Central Review Board in 
the Pentagon will make the final rul- 
ing on the suspension. 
¢ More Complaints—While unions ap- 
prove the revision of clearance steps, 
they still have two complaints: 

e They say the criteria for decid- 
ing who is a security risk are too vague 
and fuzzy. Regulations list 22 reasons 
why a worker might be a poor risk— 
ranging from membership in a subver- 


sive organization to habitual drinkinp 
and other personal habits. , 

e They object to the govem, 
ment’s refusal to allow workers accuggj 
of being security risks to confront thei 
accusers. 

Last week’s Defense Dept. action dij 
not touch these two criticisms. The 
White House handed down the » 
“risk”’ criteria, and the FBI (whid 
screens workers) insists that its sourog 
of information must not be divulged 

>) 

e¢ Management’s Role—M inagement’ 
only responsibility in the screening 
process is to see that emplovees fill out 
proper forms. But if an employee j 
found to be a security risk, the prob 
lem of what to do about him is dumped 
cn the employer’s desk. The Defens 
Dept. does not require him to be fired 
—in fact, it emphasizes that a worker’ 
failure to be cleared “does not pr 
clude his participation in unclassified 
work.” 


Seniority Compromise 


Ends Goodrich Strike 


strikes of the 
ended this week 
CONCES- 


Workers 


One of the first ma 
i955 bargaining scas¢ 
in a compromise—with some 
sions to the United Rubber 
issue: B. F. 


(CIO) on the one 
Goodrich Co. seniority rules. 

Some 9,000 emplovees, all URW 
members, struck last ek at Good 
rich’s Akron plants, and 1,300 in Tus 
caloosa, Ala., as bargaining bogged 
down on a supplement to a contract 
negotiated in October, 1954. Econom 


issues were cleared up then. As in the 
case of Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co 
(BW—Feb.26'55,p108), recent negoti 


tions were limited to working condi 
tions. 

At Goodrich, URW demands cor 
centrated on seniority rights. The 


company recently shut down its Good- 
rich Fuel Cell Div. in Akron, and 
shifted its work to another city. Some 
400 jobs were affected. The union, m 
a move to protect veteran employees im 
any such situation, followed up with 
strong insistence on making senionty 
rights plantwide. Past Goodrich com 
tracts limited seniority rights to jobs 
in a single division within the plant. 

In the agreement signed last week- 
end, Goodrich agrees to plantwide 
seniority for all employees with two 
and one-half years of service. 
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States Tackle Labor Laws 


Jobless-pay proposals liberalized but fall short of 


Administration’s goal . . . Utah’s legislature passes nation’s 
18th “right to work” law. 


More liberal jobless-pay benefits are 
being sought in state legislatures this 
year, at the urging of the White House 
yndw trong union support. At least 
eight, states have acted so far to boost 


unemployment 


compensation. More 


than half the remaining 37 states with 
legislatures in session have jobless-pay 


bills pending. 


Labor Secv. James P. Mitchell com- 
mented last week that the states’ big- 
sest bid in 20 vears to bring unemploy- 
ment compensation laws up to date 
indicates “considerable success” for the 
Administration’s jobless-pay program— 
which calls for benefits of at least half 
of regular pay for up to 26 weeks of 


idleness. 


However, most of the bills passed or 
proposed fall short of the recommended 


standards. For instance, 


in the first 


eight states to act, benefits were raised 
in Arkansas from $22 a week to $26; 
Idaho, $25 to $30; Iowa, $26 to $30; 
New Hampshire, $30 to $32; Rhode 
Island, $25 to $30; Tennessee, $26 to 
$30; Utah, $27.50 to $33; and Ver- 
mont, $25 to $28. In one state, West 
Virginia, the legislature turned down 
an increase from $30 a weck to $35. 

Over-all, proposals before legislatures 
would set new maximums ranging from 
$25 in Texas to $50 in California, with 
Delaware, Kansas, and Utah providing 
for benefits of 50% of regular pay. 
The average now provided for in state 
laws amounts to around $25. 

Most of the changes will probably 
he adopted, but proposed increases in 
the duration of benefits (up to a 39- 
week period in Missouri) are running 
into strong emplover opposition. More- 
over, in many states management is 
sponsoring provisions for tightening the 
administration of state laws, to curb 


abuses. 


The present drive for unemployment 
compensation increases has broad sig- 
nificance in view of labor’s 1955 guar- 


anteed wage demands. 


The United 


Auto Workers (CIO), particularly, has 
been urging states to revise laws so 
that annual wage plans can be dove- 


lailed into jobless-pay 


requirements 


(BW—Feb.21’55,p142). So far, legis- 
lative committees seem little inclined 


to do this. 


A new “tight to work” law has been 
adopted by Utah’s legislature and 
signed by Gov. J. Bracken Lee—making 
Utah the 18th state to bar all forms of 
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compulsory unionism and to outlaw 
concerted action by workers to this 
end. 

Similar laws barring the union shop 
are sought in Colorado, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Wis- 
consin. Idaho’s legislature recently 
turned down such a proposal. 

Meanwhile, unions are continuing 
cfforts to kill existing laws wherever 
they chalked up political gains last fall 
(BW—Dec.18’54,p46). Repeal motions 
have been rejected in South Carolina 
and in North Dakota. In Tennessee, a 
repeal motion was turned down (BW— 
Feb.19°55,p175) but has been brought 
up again at the Governor’s insistence. 
Repeal bills are also pending in Iowa, 
Nevada, North Carolina, and South 
Dakota. 


Minimum-wage laws are issues in at 
least a third of the states where legisla- 
tures are in session. Wvoming’s House 
has just passed a bill providing for a 
75¢ hourly minimum. In North Da- 
kota, a proposal for a $1 minimum got 
a quick rejection. And in Arkansas, the 
legislature killed a proposal to hike the 
minimum pay for women from $1 a day 
(for nine hours) for the unskilled— 
mostly field workers—to $2.80 for an 
cight-hour day, and from $1.25 a day 
(for nine hours) to a straight 45¢ an 
hour for skilled women workers. 

Unions are lobbying in state capitals 
of industrial states for a $1.25-an-hour 
minimum wage—the same figure thev 
are pressing for in Congress. 


Laws providing for the regulation of 
union welfare funds have been proposed 
in New York (BW-—Jan.8’55,p52), 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Pennsyl- 
vania. And study groups in other legis- 
latures are considering the introduction 
of bills, in some instances after consul- 
tation with AFL and CIO. 


New state labor relations laws or bills 
for expanded mediation and conciliation 
programs are before legislatures of seven 
states—Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Kansas, New Jersey, and 
Oregon. The reason for the revival of 
Oregon. 








COLD-ROLL-FORMING 





for the 
Growing Business 


e@ As your business grows, new 
opportunities arise for drastic cost 
reduction through the use of cold- 
roll-formed parts or finished prod- 
ucts. Decorative metal mouldings 
is only one of a great many things 
you can make with a Yoder cold- 
roll forming machine. 

You can, for instance, make struc- 
tural angles, channels, etc., up to 
l4 in. thick. You can form wide 
sheets or panels into cabinets for 
refrigerators, ironers, lockers, radio 
and TV sets, etc. You can make 
virtually all the components for 
metal buildings, including trusses, 
joists, studs, siding, roofing, 
windows, and doors. 

You can, in addition, do perforat- 
ing, notching, embossing, coiling, 
curving, welding, etc. Sections can 
be cut to length and ends given 
almost any shape, plain or fancy, 
by means of one or two Yoder auto- 
matic cut-off machines synchronized 
with the forming machine. 

The Yoder Book on Cold-Roll- 
Forming is a valuable source of in- 
formation on the scope, mechanics 
and economics of the art. Send 
for free copy. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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MACHINES 











if your sales target 
is selective... 
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HIT THE BULL’S-EYE with a rifle instead of 
a shotgun. With a Shaw-Barton calendar 
campaign you hit the exact prospects you 
want every day of the year. 
No other display medium is so selective. 
No other so fittingly positions your adver- 
tisement between the twin “editorial” fea- 
tures of the world’s finest color art and 
the functional every-day information of a 
calendar. No other can guarantee you pre- 
ferred wall space without cost. 
Your Shaw-Barton representative will help 
you set up a selective-selling calendar 
campaign for your market. Call him, or 
write us direct. 


SHAW-BARTON 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Automaticallyrecords 
the time and duration of 
every stop — every go 
period of machines, 
processes or systems. 
Also computes and reg- 
isters total “‘on"’ time. 





Can save thousands of 
dollars by helping re- 
duce ‘‘down" time; by 
increasing efficiency 
and improving control. 
Ideal for all analyses in 
all industries. 

















price 
$55 
For detailed literature, write Dept. BW .2 
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AFL Defied 


Butchers will risk sus- 
pension by taking in leftist 
Fur & Leather Workers, de- 
spite federation warning. 


I'he Meat Cutters & Butcher Work- 
men (AFL) last week took final steps 
te absorb the leftwing Fur & Leather 
W orkers—despite a warning that such 
action might mean suspension from 
AFL. At the same time, the butchers’ 
union resumed unity talks with the 
United Packinghouse Workers (CIO). 
Its goal, it announced, is “complete or- 
ganization of meat packing and allied 
industries in one big union.” 

The Meat Cutters’ executive board 
unanimously approved taking in the 
l'ur Workers after that organization’s 
membership voted overwhelmingly to 
jom the AFL union. The Meat Cut- 
ters’ constitution gives the board power 
to act in mergers, so from a_ practical 
standpoint the amalgamation is now 
completed, according to Meat Cutters 
officers. Ratification at the next con- 
vention, in mid-1956, is expected to be 
only a formality. 
¢ Controversial Head—The incoming 
unionists will go into a new Fur & 
Leather Workers Dept., headed by Abe 
einglass, president of the old Fur & 
Leather Workers. 

An instructor years ago in the Com- 

munists’ Chicago Workers School, 
leinglass told AFL union officers he 
“dropped” membership in the Commu- 
nist Party nine years ago after a “strong 
difference of opinion” over policies. He 
was elected president of the Fur & 
Leather Workers in October, 1954, suc- 
ceeding Ben Gold—convicted in federal 
court of falsely swearing he had no 
Communist ties. 
¢ Charges—In addition to objections to 
some of the leftwing union’s top leaders, 
AFL charged that some 30 or more fur 
and leather locals are still under leftist 
control. Meat Cutters officers deny this, 
and say that the group coming into its 
ranks has been “decommunized.” Off- 
cers of the butchers’ union expect the 
AFL executive council will approve the 
merger this May. 
e Another Match—The union of the 
Meat Cutters and Fur Workers was 
hardly completed when officers of the 
AFL butchers met with counterparts 
from the rival United Packinghouse 
Workers (CIO) to discuss another con- 
solidation. Talks between the two have 
been held before, and leaders are in 
substantial agreement on the desira- 
bility of getting together. 

The split between AFL and CIO was 
a big barrier in the past. Now that the 
parent bodies are drawing together, the 


possibility of amalgamation of the mex 
unions 1s greater. Hitches ar Possible. 
UPW's strong position against ag 
bias must be protected with guarantes 


and there are other complications, Nope 


at this time seems strong enough to q 
more than just delay a merger. 

¢ 400,000 Strong—Currently, not coun: 
ing the Fur Workers’ claimed 70,09 
members, the Meat Cutters report 
282,000 members, and UPW 119.99) 
Union would mean a membershin 
more than 400,000 in me ainith s 
alone—a powerful force for company 
wide or industrywide bargaining. Evey 
so, leaders of the AFL and CIO mey 
unions see this as only the beginning 
they expect any consolidation of forces 
in the industry to include, in short o; 
der, many of the independents that 
negotiate now with majo1 packers. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Labor costs are now about 62% of total 
railroad operating costs, carriers told 
a federal fact-finding board studving a 
conductors’ wage demand _ last week 
The roads complained that the union 
is trving to “put the squeeze on”—by a 
strike threat—for an extra pay hike. 

+ 
Settlement negotiated just before a 
strike deadline gives United Auto 
Workers (CIO) employees of Chrysler 
Corp. of Canada, Ltd., a 40¢ hourly 
taise and two more paid holidays dur 
ing the 1955-56 contract period. 

* 


Imported Polish hams now make a 
$100-million-a-year dent in the domes 
tic meatpacking industry and should 
be barred, the Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen (AFL) told the President 
and members of Congress last week. 
According to the union, the imports 
have “cut down on the production of 
domestic hams and caused unem- 
ployment.” The union says it isn’t op 
posed to “the import of meat prod 
ucts from Germany, Norway, and 
Denmark,” but only from “behind the 
Iron Curtain.” 
® 

Political action by AFL and CIO city 
organizations in Chicago played a “very 
important part” in upsetting Chicagos 
Mayor Kennelly, according to Richard 
J. Daley, union-backed candidate who 
won the Democratic nomination over 
Kennelly. Unions contributed funds 
and manpowet. They claim member 
turned out in greater strength for Daley 
than in last year’s Congressional elec 
tion. But observers say it’s significant, 
in view of talk of labor political soli 
darity after an AFL-CIO merger, that 
three important AFL _ locals backed 
Kennelly. 
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: ‘We saved $11,530.00 


WITH OUR WHITING TRACKMOBILE 


‘one 
0 do 

/ 
unt. 
All, 


+ 
ne In just one year a Trackmobile user saved $11,530 
in railway car switching and spotting costs! 
+ . Their Trackmobile took the place of a locomotive 
~> ‘ crane formerly used in part for spotting cars 


and it saved an estimated $2,400 in maintenance 

Wen ae costs .. . $6,677 paid for overtime wages... 

neat ‘ $2,453 paid to the railroad company for all 

ing: intra-plant switching. 

ICES How does the Trackmobile make such cost reductions 

OF possible? It is far more efficient than any other 

that method of switching, spotting and hauling. It travels 
on both track or road, never gets “bottled up” 

and handles a variety of jobs on different tracks in 

a matter of minutes. Its operating cost is low. It 

speeds up freight car movement, reduces demurrage 

costs, helps increase production! 


eeieiaal - a Important too, the Trackmobile’s initial cost 
rackmobile on its road whneeis. is surprisingly low! 


Write today for complete information! 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


any- 


Reports from other 
Trackmobile users 


“Previously used winches . . . now, with 
the Trackmobile, one man does what it took 
two to do.” 


“Because of its versatility, we make greater 
use of our trackage.” 


“Speeds up unloading facilities.” 
“Saves time—no pile up of cars.” 
“Saves manhours .. . 100% satisfied.” 


WHITING 


Trackmobile on its track wheels— 
ready to couple with railway car. 














Key executives of companies throughout the country 
have voted 5 to 1 for Lyon! They have given Lyon 
more first choice mentions than the next thirteen 
manufacturers combined! 

A nationally known research company compiled those fig- 
ures when they asked key men in 5,000 companies this 
question: 

“If your company were in the market for steel 

equipment such as steel shelving, lockers, work 
benches, shop boxes, etc., what manufacturers would 
you consider?’’ 
Your nearest Lyon Dealer offers the world’s most diversified 
and most preferred line of quality steel equipment. (A few 
are shown below.) Equally important, he can show you 
how to get the most out of steel equipment in terms of 
time, space and money. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices: 310 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
Factories in Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 





Lyon also has 

complete facilities for 
manufacturing special items 
to your specifications. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 








— BUSINESS- INDUSTRY: INSTITUTIONS 
1) also STEEL KITCHENS for — HOME 


























LIST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 

® New Freedom Kitchens Ci zellolate Me Gules e Service Carts 
© Coat Racks Sorting Files 
e Work Benches Drawer Units 
¢ Bench Drawers Hopper Bins 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


The U. S. had more than its share of hurricanes, droughts, and floods in 
1954. Only part of the great toll in property damage that they took was cov- 
ered by insurance; the rest of the loss came out of the victims’ pockets. 


One sure way to recover part of these uninsured losses is through your 
income-tax return. You can deduct any loss caused by storms, fire, theft, or 
any other casualty that is not compensated for by insurance or otherwise. 
Every dollar of damage taken as a casualty deduction offsets a dollar of other 
income. 


Tax recovery is determined by your top tax bracket. For example: If 
you are in the 47% bracket, a $100 loss saves you $47 in taxes. In the 75% 
bracket, the saving is $75 on each $100 or casualty-loss deduction. 


This means that if you are in a very high tax bracket, you may get 
cheaper casualty coverage through tax deductions than through insurance. 
For one thing, the premiums you have to pay to carry such insurance are not 
deductible. Thus when these premiums are subtracted from insurance pro- 
ceeds, a high-bracket man could wind up with less money than he would have 
got from a casualty deduction. 


But suffering a casualty loss and proving it to the tax people are twe 
different things. Here’s what you have to do to make sure you get a deduc- 
tion when you have a property loss: 


¢ Prove that a casualty—such as a hurricane—affected your property. 
Pictures of your property before and after the event will help. So will news- 
paper stories and photos placing the damage in your neighborhood. 


¢ Fix the amount of your loss. This amount is the difference between the 
property’s value before and after the casualty, but not in excess of your cost. 
Get a statement from a competent appraiser—an affidavit, deposition, or 
appraisal—as to the relative values. You might find support in records of 
offers to buy your property before and after. 


¢ Once you find the amount of the loss, reduce that by the insurance col- 
lected as compensation. What remains can be taken as a deduction. 


Remember that there are some severe restrictions on what you can 
claim as losses. For example, you can’t deduct rental payments for tem- 
porary quarters when your home becomes uninhabitable as the result of a 
storm. Nor can you claim sentimental value, such as the loss of an heirloom. 


How about damage to trees and shrubs? A recent Treasury ruling says 
that they are part of your realty, thus have no separate value. You can 
measure their loss only by finding the value of the entire land before and 
after the casualty. 


Here’s another important consideration: In general, a casualty deduc- 
tion can be taken only in the year it is suffered. But court cases have allowed 
deductions later on, when it has been impossible to tell that there was any 
damage in the year it occurred. 

If you know there was damage, but not its extent until a later year, you 
still have to take the deduction in the year it occurred. When you later find 
your full loss, you file an amended return or refund claim for that year— 
thus correcting your original deduction. 


Watch out for this odd twist: A casualty might bring you a capital gain. 
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Say your house cost you $20,000. Before a casualty, its value jumped to 
$30,000. From your insurance company, you got back $22,000. 


You really profited by $2,000, when you compare this amount to your 
original cost. To escape paying a tax on this profit, you must buy a new 
house within a year—after the end of the tax year in which you received the 
insurance proceeds. And the cost of the new house must at least equal the 
amount of the proceeds. Otherwise, you will be hit with a capital-gains tax. 


Some new late-winter reading that may be helpful preparation for some 
of your spring and summer activities can be picked up at your bookstore. 


In the do-it-yourself line: 
¢ Antique Reproductions for the Home Craftsman, by Raymond F. Yates 


(McGraw-Hill; $4), has clear working plans and instructions for making 
reproductions of Early American furniture, tips for antique buyers. 


¢ Easy Home Repairs, by Lee Frankl (Bobbs-Merrill; $3), has a seasonal 
check-list for homeowners, gives step-by-step explanations for a wide range 
of remodeling and repairing projects. 


¢ Plywood Projects for the Home Craftsman, by Robert Scharff (McGraw- 
Hill; $3.95), contains plenty of working drawings, photographs, room layouts 
—plus clear text—to guide you on making scores of plywood articles. 


For amateur experts in astronomy, meteorology, and dogs: 


¢ A Guide to the Planets, by Patrick Moore (Norton; $4.95), covers the 
history, present knowledge, and possibilities for exploration of planets and 
satellites within our solar system. 

e Exploring Mars, by Robert S. Richardson (McGraw-Hill; $4), gives 
detailed information about our closest planetary neighbor, the chances of life 
there, and travel to it. 

¢Our American Weather, by Dr. George H. T. Kimble (McGraw-Hill; 
$4.75), sets right for the layman many myths about our weather. 


¢ The New Book of Dogs, edited by Carlton Brown (Bobbs-Merrill; $2.75), 
includes photos and descriptions of the 111 recognized breeds, has chapters 
on buying, feeding, training, grooming, and general care. 


A good workbench is an important piece of equipment for any home- 
owner to have—even if he’s not a home craftsman. If you have neither the 
confidence nor the time to make one, get a pre-cut job you can assemble. 


Latest addition to this field is a six-ft. precision pre-cut bench that 
can be assembled with a hammer and screwdriver. Made by Atlantic Engi- 
neered Products, Inc., of Hamden, Conn., it can be bought (price: $19.95) 
either by mail or in hardware stores. 


Note two new drug developments this week: 


¢ Most important is the release for use on prescription of a substance to 
treat rheumatoid arthritis, said to have three to five times the potency of 
cortisone or hydrocortisone. Called Meticorten, it was discovered by 
Schering Corp., is said to be almost free of damaging side effects. 


¢ A more effective treatment for poison ivy is said to have been found in 
Bristamin, which combines zirconium oxide and an antihistamine drug. 
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Yes, all this adds up to quite a DAM! 


‘and stone 
Chief Joseph Dam! 





You're looking at one of the biggest aggregate plants but bad for ordinary conveyor belting. To handle 
wer set up. It supplies aggregate for concrete for the this most critical portion of the haulage, United States 
big Chief Joseph Dam in the State of Washington— Rubber Company conveyor belts were selected. 
the dam that will have the world’s largest single-unit Although now in their fifth construction season, the 
powerhouse under one roof, the dam that will rank belts are still going strong. This is another example 
scond only to Grand Coulee in operating capacity. of U.S. Rubber’s Three-Way Engineering Service: 
Nearly 2 million cubic yards of concrete will be “U.S.” Belt engineers work with the designers of the 
weded to build Chief Joseph. conveyor system and the engineers of the dam—to 
This aggregate (sand and stone) ranges from fine provide the right belt for the jobs. 

und to extraordinarily heavy boulders as large as “U.S.” Belting and Engineering Services are ob- 
2” in diameter. The rock breaks clean, leaving tainable through any of the 27 “U.S.” District Sales 
sharp edges which are good for concrete interlock Offices or write to the address below. 


“U.S.” Research perfects it .. .“U.S.” Production builds it... U.S. Industry depends on it. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


tn + Belting « Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products « Oil Field Specialties « Plastic Pipe and Fittings « Grinding Wheels « Packings « Tapes 
Mdied and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products « Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives « Roll Coverings « Mats and Matting 
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Common and 
| Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 

way Stores, Incorporated, on 

Feb. 8, 1955, declared the 

following quarterly dividends: 
60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


t $1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


: 
$1.07 per share on 
the 4.30% Convert- 

f ible Preferred Stock. 

i 

f 

Fe 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends onthe 4% Preferred 
Stock and 4.30% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
April 1,1955 to Stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 

ness March 16, 1955. 
5 MILTON L SELBY, Secretary 
sg February 8, 1955 





















TREASURERS 
COMPTROLLERS 
SALES MANAGERS 






Travel expenses can be reimbursed 
efficiently and without cash advances! 
TRAVELETTERS have been used for 60 
years by thousands of outstanding 
companies, because TRAVELETTERS 

V eliminate expense checks 

V improve expense control 

V lessen internal costs 

V reduce travel expenses 

V increase productive time 

V minimize cash advances 


For information write: 


Traveletter Corp., Greenwich, Conn. 








LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


February 16, 1955 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25c per 
share on the outstanding Common 


Stock of the Company, payable on 

March 31, 1955, to stockholders of rec- 

ord at the close of business on March 15, 
1955. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 





help wanted 








every business man needs help—and 
needs it badly—at some time or other. 
If you have a business service that will 
help America’s business executives—the 
readers of BUSINESS WEEK—then tell 
them through the Business Services Sec- 
tion of “Clues.” 


Just write Classified Division 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W 42nd St, NY 36 
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Rising With Steel Output 


The steady week-to-week rise in steel 
output since the beginning of the last 
quarter of 1954, combined with reduced 
mill inventories of scrap, has helped 
push steel scrap prices up to their high- 
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1947-49 = 100 


est level since September, 1953. Thera 
has totaled almost 13 % so far this ja 
prices are expected to remain stable 
go higher unless the production ni 
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Climbing to a 34%4-Year High 
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In January, the Labor Dept.’s index 











of wholesale prices of all commodities reached the highest level since J#) 
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tion boom. The auto upswing directly 
affects iron and steel products, nonfer- 
rous metals, crude rubber, tires and tubes, 
heavy fuel oil, and industrial fabrics. 


051. Price rises for many commodities 
re been sparked by the increased de- 
and resulting from soaring automobile 
-aquction and the continuing construc- 









How Heating Oil Is Doing 
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uftold Heats Up Oil Business 


©BUSINESS WEEK 





“ji Cold weather over much of the na- response to the stepped-up demand. 
ton this winter has cut into heating During the 1953-54 heating season, de- 
il stocks, and demand remains high. mand was only slightly better than the 
The result: Distillate production is run- previous year. But as of now, it looks 
ung at record figures to satisfy the de- as if the 1954-55 demand will top last 
idee’ mand and at the same time keep year’s by a wide margin and provide the 
“Yah mventonies at their seasonal levels. In re- oil industry with a really good heating 
‘| “at weeks output has broken records in season. 
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Research 
that 
Serves 
... and Saves! 


Behind the far-flung field service of 
Layne Associate Companies is a Re- 
search Division with many achieve- 
ments to its credit. And most of these 
achievements are practical, resulting 
in a betterment of all of the many 
phases of water development. 

Layne Research not only serves. . . 
it saves . . . and municipalities, agri- 
culture and industry know that it is 
good business judgment to “ask the 


man from Layne.” 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis 8, Tennessee 





Water Wells 
Vertical Turbine Pumps 
Water Treatment 


Layne Associate Companies 





Throughout the World 
























Railroad problem: 





Billions of Dollars 
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When revenues sag... 





And profits skid... 








They can... 





What can the railroads do? ) 
f 


This means... 





| a 





Campaign for ‘‘freedom to com- 
pete under fair and equal con- 
ditions” 








Seeking the right to adjust rates 
freely, to abandon unprofitable 
services, to get into new fields 


This is strictly a long-range cam- 
paign. The last session of Con- 
gress killed the railroads’ key 
proposal. This session probably 
won't do better 











They can also... 


Which means... 


For example ... 





Get more use from a mile of 
track 


Get more work from the freight 
car 


Hang onto the food business 


Rebuild old boxcars for special 
jobs 





Centralized traffic control: With 
power switches and special sig- 
nals, one dispatcher can make 
a pair of tracks do almost the 
work of four 


Univac and other electronic 
computers: With a computer sys- 
tem to keep track of every car, 
a railroad can make more effi- 
cient use of its rolling stock 


Building freight cars that can 
generate the cold temperatures 
needed for frozen foods — zero 
and below. Truckers have been 
taking this business away 


Fixing the car's interior so it can 
haul grains, powders, fine coal. 
A new method costs less than 
half as much as a repair job 
once did 


Many railroads put CTC to work 
last year 


Chesapeake & Ohio will be 
using this to schedule cars soon 


The Fruit Growers Express has 
cars now. The Santa Fe has a 
few, with more coming. A hand- 
ful of other roads are getting 
these cars too 


The Rock Island is cocooning 
cars to haul Texas wheat. Other 
roads will use the process 








Railroad equipment manufacturers 
don’t need the kind of statistics charted 
above to be convinced. Most have 
known for the past year that their best 


132 


Giving Rail Freight New Pep 


customers—the U.S. __ railroads—were 
having bad times. One track acces- 
sories manufacturer says: “It was the 
worst year we had since 1934. And 





©eusiness weer 


there’s no sign yet that this year wil 
be much better.” 

¢ Trying—The equipment makes 
know, though, that the railroads aren! 
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Addressograph-Multigraph saves 29% in 
fuel costs burning coal the modern way 


or your nearest coal distributor. Their advice may 


The Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation has a 
save you thousands of dollars every year. 


modern plant in suburban Cleveland. For economy and 


ciency, the firm’s boi eed 
ciency, the firm’s boiler plant is coal-fired and boasts facts you should know about coal 


the latest in coal and ash handling equipment. 
In most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost 


Coal offers many advantages to Addressograph-Multi- fuel available. 

graph. It is easy to handle. Only one man per shift is Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 10% to 
tequired to run the boiler plant on a 24-hour basis. 40% more steam per dollar. 

There is no air pollution problem. And best of all is Automatic coal and ash handling systems can result in 
the low cost of operation! Coal costs 29.6% less than a virtually labor-free plant. 

the next cheapest fuel and 35% less than the third one! Coal is the safest fuel to store and use. No dust or smoke 


: - robl li i i ; 
With these benefits, no wonder Addressograph-Multi- IE RES Sa eee Oe 
Between America’s vast coal reserves and mechanized 


graph is a satisfied user of coal! ‘ i 
coal production methods, you can count on coal being 
plentiful and its price remaining stable. 

Investigate Your Fuel Costs For further information or additional case histories 
showing how other plants have saved money burning 
coal, write to the address below. 





Ifyou're planning to modernize your plant or build a 
‘ew one—or if you are just interested in cutting fuel 
‘sts—find out how coal, burned the modern way, NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
‘ompares to other fuels. Talk to a consulting engineer Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 





RACTS 
erg COM ULAR PR RODUCTS 
difficult machining 





You'll benefit three ways: 


@ REDUCE MANUFACTURING COSTS 
® KEEP LABOR FORCES IN BALANCE 


@ SPEED PRODUCTION AND FABRICA- 
TION 


Manufacturers in many industries are 
regularly utilizing our specialized equip- 
ment and long experience in sub-con- 
tract machining to put their own 
work ahead in one or more of 
these ways. Write for illustrated 
booklet giving details of Bridg- 
water’s Sub-Contract Service. 















When the need 
Emlieniaaal 
and 


PRECISION 


you need a 


GRAND RAPIDS GRINDER 


Here is extra value, extra accuracy, extra high-speed performance. Every 
Grand Rapids Hydraulic Feed Surface Grinder has a one-piece column 
and base for vibrationless rigidity and permanent alignment between 
cross travel ways and upright headways. Both longitudinal table travel 
and cross feed are hydraulically operated. On the larger machines, the 
wheel head is powered for rapid vertical travel. The model 55 has 
longitudinal table speed of 125 fpm.! 





Parts machined to micrometric tolerances, precision assembled for free- 
dom of action, no play. That's why 6 out of 10 are sold to firms already 
using Grand Rapids Grinders. 


Send for full facts today ... we'll answer within 24 hours 






Please send me the following 
literature without obligation: 


LLMEYER : () Surface Grinder Catalog ' 
GA () Universal Cutter and Tool Grinder Catalog 


rLIVINGSTON 


Attach to Letterhead and Mail to: 
GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 
410 Straight Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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5 are—perhaps he wants to re- 
sem yn new destination—the 








ve. ive him a quick answer. 
road can g aa 
1, Time and Money—Some traffic ex- 


y that this step is the most im- 


ony f all for railroads. Reason: 


ompetitive carriers—truckers and air- 
isht-are able to keep closer watch 

their cargo, and need less time to 
route. 

Of course, a complex system such as 
40's costs money. According to un- 
ial sources, Univac’s cost to C&O 
$25,000 a month. (That's a rental 
e, paid to Remington Rand Inc., de- 
doper of Univac.) The story is that 
bemRand worked for months before 
could get a railroad to accept Univac. 
rat since C&O took the first step last 
., a number of other roads have be- 
un to show interest. 
Controls—Centralized trafic control 

) is another electronic system 

at is changing the way railroads do 
ings. CTC has a jump on Univac; 
me 1,600 miles of road were equipped 
ith it last year. 

CTC makes it possible for a railroad 
get a lot more use from a mile of 
ak. It works like this: Say you're 
he dispatcher on a line between cities 
) miles apart. The line has just two 
icks. With CTC, you can use both 
mcks-northbound and southbound— 
br all trains, no matter in which direc- 
m they travel. Suppose you have a 
fight train scheduled to depart at 
bam., and a faster-moving passenger 
min at 9:15 a.m. You start the freight 
a the northbound track. Fifteen min- 
«s later—if the other track is clear— 
he passenger train goes out on it. By 
am. the passenger train has passed 
he freight. You switch it back onto 
he northbound track, using crossover 
ection that links the two tracks every 
)or 15 miles. 

There is virtually no danger of 
ad-on collisions, because the dis- 
pither’s power switches and_ special 
gals control all trains on both tracks. 
'Reftigeration—Truckers have taken 
big bite of the freight business in the 
pst few years, particularly on short- 
aul perishables: fruits, vegetables, 
wen foods. Reason: Many roads were 
jow to use mechanical refrigeration sys- 
ms. Their old-fashioned brine tanks— 
iter, ice, and salt—couldn’t produce 
ic low temperatures—zero and below— 
‘mechanical refrigeration systems. 
Now, more railroads are taking to 
“mechanical systems. The Santa Fe 
thigerator Despatch is buying 100 or 
ue cars, to add to its present 30. The 
mit Growers Express Co., alert to 
ee needs of its West Coast customers, 
‘more than 400 cars, and is buying 
other 150. ; 
'Rebuilding—Rail men are putting 
v life in old freight cars, too. Later 
‘month, the Rock Island RR is 
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HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 


Pay a $14,598 Dividend 


TO THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 


When the administrative office building of The Seiberling Rubber 
Company was built near Akron, Ohio, in 1945, Hauserman Movable 
Walls were installed throughout. Already, reallocations of office space 
have been required to accommodate additional employees and 
changing work routines. Result: Savings of $2,273 over comparable 
tile and plaster wall remodeling costs. 


Even more important, however, are the $12,285 maintenance savings 
since 1945. These substantial savings were made possible through 
the elimination of repainting expense. Just routine washing preserves 
the beauty of the exclusive Hauserman lifetime wail finish. 


There will be more floor plan changes at The Seiberling Rubber 
Company as time goes by, and Hauserman walls will be moved quickly 
and economically to meet changing needs. Of course, maintenance 
dividends will continue, too. Isn’t there an idea here for you? 


Yauserma 
Nptovable Grilttriors- 


Provide Earlier Occupancy + Fire Resistance + Sound Control + Utility Access 
In Offices +» Laboratories + Hospitals + Industrial Plants 














— —_——— ee ce _—/ 
THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY | 
7252 Grant Avenue * Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Please send your free booklet to: | 
Name | 
C r 7 | 
City Zone State | 
come 








Product improvement 


with purez phenolics 


SINGER 


Po 


@ Delighted owners say the newest 
product of the world’s oldest sewing 
machine company is “almost human,” 
the way it turns out arrowheads, domi- 
noes, or any of 101 stitch variations 
completely automatically. The trick is 
accomplished with little “Fashion” 
Discs molded of Durez, each one 
marked with the stitch it produces. 
Singer finds Durez phenolics — the 
ultra-strong ‘‘working class”’ of plastics 
— so versatile in fitting physical, ther- 
mal and electrical requirements that 








i 


Selection of a Durez impact-type 
phenolic for parts of the new 
Singer Automatic Sewing ma- 
chine was dictated by balanced 
physical, electrical and thermal 
properties of this plastic. Singer 
says the six discs molded of 
another Durez phenolic help 
“save hours in every step of 
dressmaking.” 


‘Fashion’ 
WOMEN LIKE 
AUTOMATION too 


’ Discs prove 








motor housings, controls, terminal 
blocks, and lead plugs are molded of 
a special impact compound. The mate- 
rial contributes importantly to depend- 
able operation, safety, and light weight. 

It’s another application of Durez 
phenolics that suggests there’s no end 
to the possibilities these plastics offer 
in product improvements. To help you 
find them for what you make, Durez 
offers you the benefit of 34 years of 
specialized phenolics experience. Call 
on your molder, or write us. 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


PHENOLIC INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 


¥ 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS for the new Competitive Era 
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going to try out some nade-over gq 
for hauling ‘Texas wheat. The py 
Island says it had to spend just a 
$20 per car. The Pennsylvania a 
Santa Fe are using the same patching.» 
process on cars carrying such things » 
powdery clay and flour + 

All three roads are getting their pat 
materials from the R. M. Hollingshe: 
Corp., Camden, N. J. The basic jx, 
goes back to the mothballing of Ny, 
ships just after World War I]. 

Hollingshead calls the proces % 
cooning.” It works like this; A pki 
cement is spread around floor andy, 
holes with a paint spray gun. A by. 
of glass fiber goes over the spray, en. 
ering up the holes. A second sprayge) 
the cover. 

The job is not permanent, bat} 
railroads figure it will stand UP for ty, 
or three years. And the cost isi 
one-third to one-sixth the cost gf 
placing boards. The Rock Island gy 
a car interior that’s in very bad shy 
can be covered completely for arom 
$200. To rebuild the same car wo 
cost $400 or more. 
¢ Other Moves—Railroads are trig 
other new methods 

eSome diesel locomotive repir 
shops look more like assembly-line fxs 
tories than shops. 

e Southern Pacific RR is tix 
out low-cost residual oil in its diese 
A special new converter is said to mak 
its use possible. 

e Freight yards are sprucing » 
The Union Pacific RR’s yard at North 
Platte, Neb., has a computer-controlk 
system that memorizes the destination 
of incoming freight cars, automaticil 
switches each one to the outbound tne 
it’s supposed to catch 

e Piggyback hauling: The Ney, 
York, New Haven & Hartford RR: 
testing a new type of flatcar fw 
trailer-on-flatcar hauling (BW-Feb.lt 
’55,p30). These cost no more than 0 
stvle 40-ft. flatcars, yet can haul t 
trailers instead of one 
e What About Locomotives?—Thet 
is still experimentation on new tps 
The two most advanced—Norfok & 
Western Rv. Co.’s coal-fired steam tut 
bine and Union Pacific RR’s 25 gastit 
bines (BW—May16’53,p63)—are shor 
ing up well. Both have been used fory 
freight only. ; 

Norfolk & Western’s locomotive has 
gone through more than 19,000 miks 








of road tests. The road says it has ha 
dled 13% more tonnage than p 
locomotives, saves up to 30% on 

Union Pacific is happy with its 
turbines, says its operating costs 
lower than they would be with 
of comparable powe! , 

But locomotives such as these stil 
have a long way to go to overtake the 
diesel. Diesels have almost saturated 
the U.S. railroads. 
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@ This slotting operation, 
performed in 72 minutes on a 
DoALL band machine, 
formerly took 325 minutes 
on a milling machine, 


A new machining 
concept to cut your 


prod uction costs! Wa 


How. would your plant machine 100 duplicates of the 

e Ei part illustrated above? You are seeing it being made on 

a power feed DoALL band machine at about 14 the cost 

of milling, the previous method used. 

# Production band machining has come of age, with 

east new high speed steel blades that last for more than 3000 
square inches of cutting and cut up to five times 
faster than previous blades. The work is positioned on 

the hydraulically powered table and automatically fed 





TIME SAVING: 7 hours, 3 min- into the continuous-cutting saw band. A built-in coolant 
vies. Total band machining system permits high cutting rates. Variable speeds and 
ine on this port (slotting and feeds and a wide range of different blades provide opti- 
cutting the end) is 3 hours, ; a ; 

12 minutes. Performing the mum production and finish. Machine tool accuracy is 
some operations on a mill- obtained. 

ing machine took 10 hours, O ; li eal. machiol . 

> prwren mce you see it, you realize that band machining is 


the obvious way to do this and thousands of other pro- 
duction machining jobs. But, to get the savings this new 
wy concept offers, you have to look for the jobs in your shop 
that band machining can do faster and cheaper. A DoALL 
NEW COLOR FILM — “Pro- man will help you find them. He'll bring a machine to 
duction Band Machining” . 
tow available showing your plant and demonstrate its advantages, free of charge. 


operation of new machin- Write or call. The DoALL Company, DesPlaines, Ill. 
ing concept. 





CALL DoALL — see your classifed phone 
directory or Thomas Register for local 
DoALL Stores in principal cities. 
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EDUCATIONAL STUDY 











ee tly, 7 —_— WALL CHARTS. 
ae friendly DoALL Stores... (in 40 cities) Economic Principles 








$1.00 each postpaid 


laines, I! 
e DoALL Compony, Des Plaines Lower quantity prices. 





Personalized Service ...Complete Stocks...Local Delivery 


Esso Research & Development Co., along with; 
growing fraternity of other companies, uses mip 
isotopes in its research. Esso is studying piston iy 
wear. This involves exposing rings to radioactiyh, 
Esso’s problem: How to get rid of the “hot” tiny 
(above) after the testing is over? The problem; 
solved in Esso’s case by Radiological Service G! 
H. Glasser. 

GLASSER’S 























He presses the lid on tight, thus precluding {1 DOUBLI 


Esso’s hot piston rings are in container. 
CHECK wields a cautious Geiger counter. SEAL should the container tip in transit. 
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(Story continues on p. 140) 





Next step: a company secret. 

Radioactives are eventually 

dumped in the sea — but where 

and how, Glasser and his com- 
pany aren’t telling. 





DOUBLE C HECK Station wagon loaded, he makes sure 


driver’s seat is healthy. 
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PERSONNEL AND 

INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Just Published— 
Second Edition! 


Explains the scientific principles es- 
sential to improving workers’ effi- 
ciency and job-satisfaction—and for 
building a sound personnel program, 
Covers employee selection, place- 
ment, evaluation and training—pro- 
vides scores of examples and illus- 
trations. 2nd Edition brings new 
data on selecting and classifying 
workers, motivation of personnel, so- 
cial factors in industry, new rating 
methods, time-and-motion studies, 
By E. E. Ghiselli and C. W. Brown, 
Profs. of Psychology, Univ. of Calif. 


465 pp. 35 illus., $6.00 
PUBLICITY OR ose. 
PRESTIGE AND PROFIT 


Gives practical methods for keeping individual and 
company names before the public, creating favorable 
opinions of them, winning acceptance of ideas, serv- 
ices, and products. Covers whole field—how to prepare 
and place material in press outlets, use such media as 
television, company magazines, speeches by company 
personnel, even planning publicity budgets and off- 
setting bad news. By H. Stephenson, Pres., Commun- 
ity Relations, Inc., and W. F. Pratzner, Professor of 
Public Relations, Boston Univ. 304 pp., $4.50 


RACTICAL FINANCIAL~~—~ 
STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


Comprehensive treatment helps the 
business man, banker, accountant, 
investor, or credit executive get all 
of the facts from the figures at 
hand. Shows techniques of sales 





ae) 


analysis applicable to small busi- 
nesses, explains balance sheets 
and income statements, and tells 
how to compute sources and appli 
cation of funds, break-even point, 
ete. Third Edition completely up 
to-date, including latest references 
to SEC regulations. By Roy A. 
Foulke, Dun and Bradstreet. 3rd 
Ed. 710 pp., 26 illus., many tables, 
$10.00 


_wowveveuvwwv, 


~~ 








BUSINESS MANAGEMENT ~~“ 
HANDBOOK 


Twenty experts present specific guidance on manage- 
ment policies and methods to help the business owner, 
manager, or executive handle such operations as start- 
ing or buying a business, financing it, setting up a 
distribution system, installing cost control, handling 
marketing and public relations, etc. Brings procedures 
proved successful in starting businesses, keeping them 
going, and making them grow with profit. Edited by 
J. K. Lasser, formerly Adjunct Professor and Chair- 
man, Institute on Federal Taxation, New York Uni- 
versity. Prepared by a staff of Specialists. 809 pages, 
$8.50 


r——~SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE—— 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. BW-3-5 
330 W. 42, NYC 36 


Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ exami- 
nation on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 
book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery costs and 
return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay for 
delivery costs if you remit with this coupon—same 
eturn privilege.) 

oO ee - & Brown—Personnel & tndus. Psych.— 

5.00 


€ Stephenson & Pratzner—Publicity for Prestige 
and Profit—$4.50 

0 Foulke rae. Financial Statement Analysis— 
10.00 

© Lasser—Business Management Handbook—$8.50 


(Print) 
BE Stich eecencescedecsssnececssassscucéescsees 


Address 


GO cveccseccuccccecesese Zone. ...State......... 


Company ... 


PUD cccccncccccceccnsnccecccoccccesesesosses 


For price and terms outside U.S. 
write McGraw-Hill Int’l., N.Y.C. 





ee | 
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(Story starts on page 138) 


The man in these pictures, H. Glas- 
ser, has one of the many peculiar 
scientific jobs created by the growing 
atomic energy industry. He is a radio- 
active garbage man. 

Glasser’s job is to collect and dispose 
of radio-isotopes used by industry and 
universities for their research. The job 
requires a lot of education and a thor- 
ough knowledge of Geiger counters. 

Glasser works for Radiological Serv- 
ice Co., Jamaica, N. Y., a contracting 
company that caters to around 60 
clients. The company will handle as 
much or as little radioactive waste as 
you have to get rid of. You put the 
waste—either liquid or solid—in special 
containers on the loading ramp of your 
plant. Radiological does the rest, with 
all the safety precautions recommended 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. To 
round out its service, the company is 
also a sales office for Geiger counters 
and handles repairs and parts replace- 
ment for them. 
¢ Route—One day last week, Radio- 
logical made a typical collection trip 
through New Jersey’s industrial section 
near New York City. The list of stops 
included a university, a top chemical 
company, a big metals producer, a com- 
munications equipment maker. One 
important visit (pictures) was at the 
Linden (N. J.) labs of Esso Research 
& Development Co., a steady client. 

Esso has been studying the qualities 
of lubricating oils in relation to the 
wear of automobile piston rings. One 
method of wear measurement—a stand- 
ard one in several fields—is to expose 
the part you're studying to radioactivity, 
making it in turn radioactive. Esso in- 
stalls its radioactive rings in an auto- 
mobile engine. The rings wear. The 
worn particles, which are radioactive, 
mix with the lubricating oil. A_re- 
searcher can tell the amount of wear by 
measuring the oil’s radioactivity with a 
Geiger counter. 

After the experiments, the lab staff 
must get rid of the rings; for they are 
too “hot” for safety. The used rings 
are dropped into a container supplied 
by Radiological and temporarily stored 
in a corner of the lab, behind a shield- 
ing fence. Radiological picks up the 
waste either during a scheduled stop 
or in answer to a call for a rush job. 
¢ System—Ordinarily, clients follow the 
same safety practices as Radiological. 
But at the start of a pick up, the com- 
pany takes no chances. Glasser first 
takes a reading to measure the radio 
activity of the container—an ordinary 
type often used for tar and paints. 
There is always the possibility that a 
client may have accidentally overloaded 
the container, making it potentially 
dangerous. Glasser carries the con- 
tainer, or containers, to a station wagon 








and there seals the lid tight, p, , 
liquid, he sometimes uses a speci ’ Researc 
tic sealant to prevent leaks, Hey jificult tar 
another measurement, gauging the jques 7 
tivity of the whole wagon. At utput 0 
















of his rounds, Glasser heads bat fake the : 

the company office. BC's Ha 

Sooner or later, the day’s pig substant 

are dumped into the sea far offi gil 

The exact techniques of dumping x oo ee 

company secret a? 
tations. 







For personal and company 
there are two other safeguards: Gg A 
doesn’t wear any special clothing 0 ayoad 
he does carry a little device resembig legge 
a fountain pen that measures the rad 
activity his body absorbs during iJ 
day. At five o'clock, a check ¢@ UC 
device tells whether the absomtin 4 ROD 
within safe limits. The second py" 
tion is that the firm’s plant is chedg omic rea 
by AEC, which makes sure the og ines will 
pany operates according to the mui ‘ Westins 
e Business—As atomic energy gq Facts for 
especially in the hands of private of antrol eqt 
dustry, chances are that more oui 174 millio 
like Radiological will set up shop def ~ 
where in the U. S. Of course, their 
posal services will be restricted to tegthe biggest 
low-level wastes used by laboratories djjehat GE ca 
industry and education. But they wager the At 
have a going business, thanks to oggpel project 
simple fact: Standard disposal methoif,000-Ib. 1 
worked out by sanitary engineers forage! the tem 
dustrial and municipal wastes are cme blasts. 
pletely useless with atomic wastes 

If the waste from a plant is biokeBytinum c 
cal, a sanitary engincer can make iho on sf 
nearly harmless (or st ibilize it) by alli. is said 
ing oxygen. A purcly chemical wath ico ult 
can be neutralized with other chemfe oss that 


vaste. dispe 






spacitt , an 





cals. But only time—often measuredaf, tum ou! 
centuries—can take care of radioatr BW—Jun.5 
ity perated br 


¢ Problems—The short-lived isotope , a St 
the kind frequently used by hospitiifp,. operati 
—are hardly any problem. They “de By) per day 
before you can get rid of them. Ne 
are the wastes handled by Radiologia 
a problem. They have a low levd tMRaiioactive 
activity, are safely dumped in the sajf State ( 

But that kind of disposal, or storagingine wear 
near a plant, isn’t practical for the longfaght. Oi 
lived wastes or those with a high lemihough the 
of activity. Wastes containing ple—Pdger coun 
tonium 239—whose half life is 24,00 tive mater 
years—can’t be stored in big lots ane The r 
they stabilize. The material must bgnidge react< 
concentrated and discharged in an aagoto OSC. 
that’s under strict control and mot 
toring. 5 

Recently, the AEC put up its ft Basement at 
full-scale treatment plant for radioactte bed in | 
wastes at the National Reactor Te “ The Go 
ing Station near Idaho Falls, Ida. The 'ashington 
plant is designed to handle sewagt ans and in: 
and “hot” wastes from a_laundn 
The wastes are “cooled down” and 
turned into a sludge through filters. 
As they enter and leave the plat 
the wastes can be checked by 
ments to make sure they aren't too hot. 


© 
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ht. Pe Researchers right now are having a 
be ult time developing disposal tech- 
He tga yes that can cope with the growing 
. # ut of highly radioactive wastes. 
\t the rie the burial ground for wastes near 
S bat ‘C's Hanford (Wash.) plant. It is 
a qibstantial but secret amount of 
, Pick dioactive real estate. By 1980, some 
r Osi oerts feel, the U.S. will be getting 
PING nillion kw. from nuclear power 
tations. [hat could multiply today’s 
ny Sah saste disposal problem by as much as 
s: aa) times—if vou measure the prob- 
0g WE. in terms of storage area, treatment 
hed apacit, and technical personnel. 
€ rad ‘ 
uring ‘het 


“k of 
\@/SbroDUCTION BRIEFS 


d 
5 Clit temic reactors for two new subma- 


the om ines will be designed for the Navy 
he nif. Westinghouse Electric Corp. Con- 
Y FWEcts for planning the reactors and 
rivate pontrol equipment amount to nearly 
re Outtik}?4 million. 

hop ce e 

their di See ee 
d to tethe biggest rheostat of its kind: That’s 
stories dfetat GE calls the unit it has completed 
ther sagjor the Air Force’s giant wind tun- 
5 to mee! project in Tullahoma, Tenn. The 
methoag”,000-Ib. rheostat will be used to con- 
+s for g@tol the temperature of the big tunncls’ 
are (Om pest blasts. 

tes. - 

biol: Patinum catalyst refining tower that 
make tent on stream last week in Texas 
by alti is said to be the world’s largest. 
il watt ses ultraforming, the low-pressure 
chit Beocess that uses fixed beds of platinum 
sured tum out high octane components 
dioactt BpW_Jun.5°54,p110). The plant is 
grated by Pan American Refining 
top Fro, a subsidiary of American Oil 
losplttS#y. operating capacity is set at 21,000 
“Ge Bb per day. 
n. Nor 
ologia 

level o{fRadioactive piston rings will help Ore- 
the seafon State College researchers to test 
stongeffagine wear with motor oils of varving 
i¢ long feght. Oil that has been passed 
zh lerdfirough the engine will be scanned by a 
ig ple ger counter to see how much radio- 
24,000ctive material has been worn off the 
ts untiffngs. The rings are exposed to an Oak 
iust Ogudge reactor for 28 days before thev 
an atta to OSC. ; 
mon 



















its fistfsement atom bomb shelters are de- 
oactienbed in Government Manual TM 
Test. The Government Printing Office in 
. Thef’shington has the book, which gives 
sewage Fats and instructions for building your 
und. F*" Wooden or reinforced concrete lean- 
” gif m the cellar. Civil Defense officials 
filtesF the best home protection is a re- 

lant, Ftced concrete tunnel exit from the 
inst? Fment. Build it yourself cost: about 
10 hot. P!,000. ; 
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TO CONTROL 





Toledo Printweigh Scales meet 
your needs today for closer cost 
control! Stop human errors in 
reading, remembering, record- 
ing... provide accurately printed 
weights with split-second speed 
... accurately recorded! 
Printweigh Scales available in 


a full range of capacities for 
















SERVICE 


Factory-Traine 
200 Cities 


Why take chances on human 
errors and illegible writing in 
recording essential weights? 


PRINT YOUR WEIGHTS 





YOUR COSTS 


ticket, sheet or strip records. 44 
new features include... new 
. . double- 


pendulum mechanism in one- 


clean-line design . 


piece sector design . . . lifetime 


fulcrum. Send for new condensed 
catalog No. 2001. Toledo Scale 
Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. 





















clues: 


Published weekly—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$5.85 
per line ($2.93 per line for position wanted ads), mini- 
mum 2 lines. Allow 5 average words as line; count 2 words 
for bor number. Address bor number replies c/o Business 
Week to office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 42nd St., 
| — yee 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 
‘ost St. 


EMPLOYMENT 


== Selling Opportunity Offered = 
Manufacturers of Marine specialties have addi- 
tional lines for representatives now covering 
marine supply dealers outside of New England, 
Write Marzen Enterprises, 9 Addison Street, 
Arlington, Mass. 

Positions Wanted 


Furniture Production Engineer: Extensive indus- 
trial engineering and supervisory experience in 
woodworking and furniture manufacture. B.S. 
and M.S. degrees in wood production engineer- 
ing. PW-5549, Business Week. 


S$. Ohio Cinti area. Industrial or construction 
sales. Good sales background. Age 31, will take 
small start. PW-5688, Business Week. 


= =Selling Opportunities Wanted 


Manufacturers’ Representative, Mechanical En- 

gineer, desires additional industrial lines for 

Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, 
59 


Arkansas. RA-5565, Business Week, 520 N. 
Mic higan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Washington, D. C.—20 years experience selling 
U. S. Government, Maryland and Virginia — 
James F, Hardy Barr Building, Washington 6, 
D. 





ed 





Marine Equipment Representatives covering New 
England desire additional related or non-re- 
lated. lines. Write Marzen Enterprises, 9 Addi- 
son Street, Arlington, Mass. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need a market survey abroad? Through down- 
to-earth studies made in any country. Repre- 
sentatives all over the world. For details, write 
Overseas Business Service, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, New York. 

Learn Logic; increase speed, accuracy in think- 
ing. Result of 10 years experimentation. 23 in 
25 increased scores on I.Q. tests average of 
27%. $100.00. Pay as you learn. Dr. John Mel- 
zer, Georgetown, Kentucky 


—==Registered Patent Attorney 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 35BW1, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


Mr. Manufacturer—Thinking of moving or ex- 
panding? Investigate what Canton, Ill. has to 
offer—plant sites, unlimited supply of industrial 
coal in county; cheap water transportation, 
Illinois River; good labor market; nice resi- 
dential community located midway Chicago 
and St. Louis. For further details, write: Can- 
ton Industries, Inc., 35 South Main Street, Can- 
ton, Illinois. 


| 


Bids Wanted 
Misc. Material-sealed bids—to be opened March 


18, 1955 at 1:00 PM. Bids accepted up to time of 
bid opening. Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Air Arm Division, Friendship Interna- 
tional Airport, Baltimore, 27, Maryland. Sal- 
vage and Scrap. Five lots automatic pilot parts 
and special electronic components consisting of 
the following Lot I Misc. Test Equipment, 
electronic assemblies and blowers. Lot II Elec- 
tronic assemblies containing precious metals 
Lot III Mise. metal containers. Lot IV Misc. 
work in process and parts. Lot V Special tools 
consisting of dies, jigs and fixtures. Material 
can be seen between 10:00 and 12:00 AM and 
1:00 PM and 4:00 PM Monday through Friday, 
from March 1 through March 17, Lot bids only. 
Located above. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 
For Rent in N. J. 6,000 sq. ft. industrial bidg. 


18 mi. from N. Y. City on main hyway. Modern, 
8 yrs. old, gas heat. Suitable for Eastern dis- 
tributor or manufacturer. Address inquiries to, 
PP-5687, Business Week, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$200 weekly cl ing V ti Blinds. Free 
book. Burtt, 2434Ac, Wichita 13, Kansas. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Stock issues, Chattel mortgage, Loans—Increase 
working capital: Expansion financed. Sy Field, 
1008-5th Ave, NYC 28, BU 8-5792. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Field Phones Tripled 

The sergeant in the picture is plug- 
ging in to a new Army telephone sys- 
tem that is said to handle three times 
as much telephone traffic as comparable 
field units used in World War II or 
Korea. The system, developed for the 
Army by Bell Telephone Labs, can 
carry 12 conversations simultaneously 
for distances up to 200 miles. 

The new unit uses miniature parts 
to cut bulk and weight. When dis- 
assembled for carrying, each of the 
components shown above can be carried 
by one or two men. 

e Source: Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
463 West St., New York 14. 








Subsurface Sleuth 


This lightweight portable core drill- 
ing rig is used by miners and prospectors 
to get rock samples. The hollow bit, 
which pounds and rotates at the same 









g 






time, bites out a thin, continuo gpk. 
der of rock that te what's upg 
the surface, and how far dow, | 

The rig weighs 5 


sulation 
will mel 


n't supp 









Ib., uses 








water or air as ricant. and heves th 
portedly can chew in. hole throng nd the ea: 
granite at the rate of 10 ft. ber Be sprayed 
With coupled ext ns, the drill? a 
depth is 100 ft “fe Source: | 

1141 O 


e Source: Demo Tool Cor. gy 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, 





Testing Tubeless Tires f™ PR 

It looks as though tubeless tires a 
trucks are going hitch up. Lo ¥° cells r 
week, Goodyear Tire & Rubber ¢ 
announced that it has been conductiy 
extensive over-the-road tests with mj 
designs that allow the use of tubeky 
tires on big trucks and earth mover 

Tubeless tires have a number of % 
vantages for trucke: hey run cool 
save wear, and cut weight. But ty 
be effective, they to be used wit 
airtight tire rims. On private cars an 
small trucks, single piece rims are pgpabecue sel 
problem; but on ivy trucks and biggue has an | 
construction machines the rims x i charcoal 
usually made in two pieces—a flat innegpol lights tl 
surface and an outer flange that locksiafieed by the 
place when the tire is on the rim, Jegnth the se 
tween these two pieces there is agp mventional 
that makes the use of tubeless tires in = unit 








he motor | 
ut, so the 
lertvy belie 
ees may 1 
00 davs. 













possible. umkap, Inc 
Goodyear decided to modify them 
leaving the tire design alone. The nevis dectronic 


rim follows conventional lines, but hy 


a thin rubber ring that plugs the gpibe second 
The product till in the testingliod by N. F 
stage, and has been offered to trucks Corps er 
on that basis. When and if the tilhuticles as 
passes its tests, the Tire & Rim Asay inch long 


which sets the ndards of the tite 1000 tin 
industry, may give it its blessing. Sud picroscopic 
1ecognition would give the rim Mfhove useful i 


status of a standard item. _ - Bp industry. 
e Source: Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

e rket St., Akron 16 
Co., 1144 East Market St sal som 


° pough to t 
> 
Spray Gun Insulation Pie shot 
A liquid insulation has been deg the Unive 
veloped that can be sprayed like pai cotton samp 
foams to almost times its ongunage*mines th 
thickness, and dries into a semingaqp"'s best sui 
coating. Poly-Cell is a muxture 
resinous liquids, must be sprayed Kh mt blood p 
special unit that keeps it at the 8 rou're hoo 
temperature until it leaves the spe nding devic 
gun. Complete foaming + he t by Cols 
about 15 minutes, and the thic ms hough a bl 
of the final insulating coat xy h patient’s 
on the amount originally applied. Beings at se 
gallon, sprayed over 100 sq ft., WiiRtient’s blooc 
foam to a thickness of 2 in., the MAM Joye 4p, 
facturer says. «oan & buzz 
The spray is reported to gw § Bo help, 
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US Cg lation between 225F and —40F. 
5 thigh il] melt in contact with flame, but 
ne! n't support combustion. The maker 
“S Gilg eves that the speed of application 

“hd the case with which Poly- -Cell can 
i ved around joints and irregular 
should make it economical. 
rig ance: Insul-Mastic Corp. of Anes: 
., 1I4] Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22 


is 


0, 





__ New PRODUCTS BRIEFS 
ITes 
<a yo cells run a clock for 500 days. A 
* ““b-.onan clock marketed in the U. S. by 
bet Cif yy Co., Inc., Rego Park 74, Elm- 
nduct ost, N. Y., is wound up by a motor 
ered by two flashlight batteries. 

tu Fhe motor runs only five seconds every 





WE. Bur so the batteries last a long time. 
me intvy believes that new long-life bat- 
— may raise the operating time to 
BM SB ld days. Cost is $16.95. 

Cars and . 

; are gofabecue self starter: Kook-Out Barbe- 
and bigue has an electric heat coil buried in 


ims as charcoal bed. Flip a switch, the 
at inefpoll lights the charcoal but is undam- 
locksingeed by the fire. A long cord comes 
im, fegnth the set, so you can plug into 
is app paventional indoor outlets. The lowest 
tires magnced unit costs $16.98. Made by 
amkap, Inc., 200 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


the nm, * 


The we"fin electronic eye counts germs or dust 
but latices in the air at the rate of 100 
the op « second. The aerosoloscope, devel- 
_ testified by N. E. Alexander, Army Chemi- 
pl Corps engineer, can also measure 
the silfiuticles as small as 40-millionths of 
n Asif inch long. The method is said to 
the tit 1,000 times faster than the usual 
g. Suiificoscopic examination, and may 
im thifove useful in air pollution studies and 
t industry. 
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mall sample from a cotton bale is 
pough to tell you the proper uses 
ithe whole bale. Speedar, developed 
sen def the University of Tennessee, tests 
e pat ton sample’s fineness and stiffness, 
onginageemines the use for which the cot- 
mi-nigilge" iS best suited. 

ture 
ed by 
1 - 


mt blood pressure can ring the bell, 
hoa hooked up to a_pressure-re- 
device designed for hospital 
x by Colson Co., Elyria, Ohio. 
hough a blood pressure cuff around 
Patient’s arm, the recorder takes 
ating at selected intervals. If the 
eget blood pressure falls to a pre- 
t level, the machine takes notice, 
q ah buzzer, bell, or light to sum- 

mv Rep. 
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THE TREND 





Is It Really Smart Politics? | 


In approving the Democratic proposal to give a $20 
rebate to every taxpayer and each of his dependents, the 
majority of the House of Representatives has acted in a 
clearly irresponsible manner. It placed its approval on a 
blatantly political approach to the tax problem, an ap- 
proach that simply offers everybody $20 out of the public 
till. 

The Democratic leadership was taking advantage of 
the fact that there is a universal desire for tax reductions. 
There’s no doubt that today’s taxes, both direct and 
indirect, are a burden on individuals and companies 
alike. In addition, the tax structure still contains many 
inequities and distortions that add to the burden. 

Our tax load has increased as a result of war and emer- 
gencies that require bigger outlays by the government. 
In raising taxes, rates are boosted for everybody, but 
especially for corporations and the limited number of 
rich. But when Congress gets around to reducing taxes, 
it is rarely done equitably. 

The new bill would cost about $2.3-billion in federal 
revenues. This may not seem very substantial, but it is 
not matched by any decline in government spending. 
Even more important, it would completely eliminate an 
estimated 8-million citizens from the tax rolls. The meas- 
ure, moreover, has been attached as a rider to the bill 
extending corporation and excise taxes, so that it can 
be vetoed only at the expense of needed revenue. 

It is the contention of the Democrats that last year’s 
tax reductions were designed to benefit business and high 
income taxpayers. Actually, the chief benefit business 
got was relief from the iniquitous excess profits tax. 
Corporations are still paying the heavy tax of 52% that 
was established during the Korean emergency. 

Last year, Congress, acting on the recommendations 
of the White House, also made fundamental and care- 
fully thought-out revisions of the tax law. These were 
designed to end some of the inequities that had been 
built in over the past 20 years. The new Democratic 
measure stands out in sharp contrast to that constructive 
legislation, for it is a hasty improvisation. 

Tax legislation should not be slapdash. It is too im- 
portant to be treated irresponsibly. For tax policy not 
only raises revenues to meet the expenses of government. 
It also influences the general economy. 

Our economy has just emerged from a period of read- 
justment. We are moving along at a healthy pace. There 
is no need of a spur to speed its advance. 

Thus, the Democrats’ move to court votes—a move 
that would give the economy an unnecessary shot in the 
arm—is actually flirting with inflationary trouble. Such 
a measure undermines the government's obligation and 
responsibility to act as a balance wheel. 

It may have seemed like smart politics to the Demo- 
cratic leadership of the House to offer everybody a $20 
handout. But it may be questioned whether any move 
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that is so palpably designed for political advantage 
is of such dubious benefit to the nation as a whol. 
ever be really smart politics. 


Salary Hike 


In voting to raise their own salaries, members of 0 
gress will face a good deal of criticism. There are thy 
who feel that so long as the budget remains unbalans 
it is not business-like for congressmen to get a nie 
Some would have this Congress vote the raise for 
next Congress rather than taking the increase imp 
ately. And there are undoubtedly others who feel ty 
their congressman is not worth his old salary, much} 
the new one. 

We can't go along with these arguments. The sc 
uled increase does no more than compensate for the| 
in purchasing power of the dollar since Congress jy 
its last pay rise. 

From a larger view, we think the increase makes 
because it will enable Congress to raise the pay scale 
federal employees, especially those on higher levek, Sy 
long as congressmen were limited to $15,000, they cam 
to regard that figure as a ceiling for all federal employee 
This was an understandable reaction, but it discouraged 
able and skilled people from taking government jobs. | 
also led civil servants to find better paying jobs, 

Once Congress has raised its own wages—and that ( 
the federal judiciary—we hope it will recognize the nec 
sity to raise federal pay scales. ‘That is the only way! 
attract the best people into government. 


Jungle of Paper , 


Following up its report on civil service personnel, ti 
Hoover Commission has released an excellent study « 
red tape in government. Washington, it makes cls 
is literally a spawning jungle of paper. The governmet 
spends more than $4-billion a year on paper and empl 
more than 750,000 people to shuffle it about. 

The enormous growth of government is the m 
cause for this tremendous use of paper and paper wot 
ers. Thus, the most effective means of cutting cost a 
promoting efficiency would be by reducing the siz aj 
government. Yet even without any curbing of its act 
ities, the report declares that at least $250-million a \® 
could be saved (BW—Feb.26'55,p121). 

A major problem, according to the study, 1s gettin, 
civil service employees to cut out the use of gobble 
gook in letters and memos. 

These common-sense proposals merit bipartisan Si 
port. Cutting down the vast amount of red tape th 
engulfs the government would be a real economy. An. 
if we can get more plain talk out of government ¢ 
ployees, it would increase efficiency and understanding 
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An attitude and an aptitude for solving bearing problems ... 


= 


Flangette, i 


a pre-lubricated, \ 


completely 
packaged unit. 


Fatnir 


ge * 


To break the cost barrier limiting the use of ball bearings 
on farm equipment, Fafnir developed the Flangette, a 
unique ball bearing power transmission unit. Its initial 
cost is low. Its simplified construction assures easiest 
installation and removal. Costs are lowered two ways. 

The Flangette is typical of Fafnir developments made 
possible by an experience which is over 40 years long 
and industry wide. Maybe this “economy package” or 
some similar Fafnir Development can help you break a 
cost-barrier. The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 








FASTENER CORP 
A SCREW COMPAN) 
HE SLAKE & JOHNSON CO 
DputcHen & HART MPG. co. 
“CANADA WLINOIS TOOLS Lo. 


CENTRAL SCREW COMPANY 


y 


CLEVELAND CAP SCREW co. “= ™ 
CONNECTICUT SCREW & RIVET CO, 
CONTINENTAL SCREW CO. 7m 
EATON MANUFACTURING co, "™™E 
- IONS i J 
ane tects Seamer ( 
FEDERAL SCREW WORKS 
GREAT LAKES SCREW CORPORATI 
H.W. HARPER CO. : 
HARVEY HUBBELL, INC. 
- INDIANA METAL PRODUCTS CORR. 
LAKE ERIE SCREW CORP. 
THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 
MIDLAND SCREW CORP. 
NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 
THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. © 
ROSES ON = 


——— 
OLIVER IRON & STEEL CORP. 
PARKER-KALON DIVISION 
American Tansporiotion Corp., 
PHEOLL MANUFACTURING CO. 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 
————$—_——_— Bolt & Nut Division, 
RING SCREW WORKS be 
P. L. ROBERTSON MFG. CO., LTD, 
ROCKFORD SCREW PRODUCTS CO, fi. 
RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
quemmniteeOn & Nettie 
Los Angeles 33, 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO. 2 
— Waterville Division, Wi 
SHAKEPROOF DIVISION ¥ 
——_______||linois Toot Weta 
SOUTHINGTON HARDWARE MFG. CO. 
STEEL CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
THOMPSON-BREMER & CO. 
TRIPLEX SCREW CO. 
WALES-BEECH CORP. 
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A motion saved is a profit made in mass-production . . . that is why hundreds 
of manufacturing executives say, “Switch to Sems and Save.” Washers can’t drop off ee 
when the screw and lock washer are pre-assembled to handle as one unit. Application on Sems fit better, cushion agains 
is so quick and easy you'll see a new life in the production line, a new high inthe ff} Sven Gene Sun en xceke 
production schedule. Now is the best time to start saving time—try Sems today! Weehers te eeeure quality iy 
SEMS is a development o 
Mlinois Tool Works, © 





